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CHAPTER I 


All the ships in the world seemed to be congre- 
gated in the Pool of London. Lashed together 
in islands with their masts and spars rising like 
tangled forests ovdtgrown with hempen creepers, 
or anchored singly, they made it almost impossible 
for any craft to pass up or down the river. It 
looked as though a monstrous shoe-horn would 
be necessary to prise a laden collier into a berth as 
she drifted up on the flood with her sails clewed up 
and anchor cock-a-billed. 

Weaving her way in and out of the anchored, 
shipping a wherry propelled by two wAermen 
made a devious course towards London Bridge. 
In the stern two passengers conned the boat and 
issued orders to the rowers, to the furious resent- 
ment of the latter. 

“ All right, all right,” shouted the Stroke, 
“ you aren’t mate of this packet, so stow your 
jaw. I know a damn sight more about this river 
tharPyou do.” 

“ Starboard a trifle,” said the younger of the 
passengers, who wore the uniform of a Second 
Mate in the Honourable East India Company’s 
Service. , 

“ Starboard my arse,” roared the Stroke. 

The next moment the wherry grated against a 
cable and, the oars and the port side being 
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wrenched by the impact, collided heavily^th the 
bow of an anchored vessel. 

“ It’s all your doing,” muttered Stroke, as he 
pushed clear and began rowing wildly to prevent 
the tide sweeping him on to another danger. ” If 
you hadn’t started playing the fool ...” 

“ I want no insolence from you,” replied the 
Mate. “ I’ve chartered this packet, and I’ll see 
to it she reaches port safe and sound. Starboard 

* ft 

again. 

Meditating physical violence the waterman sur- 
veyed his tormentors. The Mate was young 
and beefy, with a fist that looked decidedly heavy. 
Although his sunburnt face had a pleasant 
expression the waterman mistrusted 'the steady 
g^ eyes which stared him out of countenance. 
The other passenger was a stout middle-aged 
gentleman with a dull purple nose set like a knob 
in the middle of a scarlet face. The brilliance 
of the gentleman’s complexion was emphasised 
by the white bob wig and dull brown suit he was 
wearing. 

“ These unseemly and childish displays of 
passion heat the blood and cause costive 
humours,” remarked the elder passenger. ” In 
all my years of medical experience I have found 
that brutish, ignorant and unskilful artisans are 
the most prone to constipation. Therefore, my 
man, obey the orders of your superiors with the 
cheerful alacrity befitting your lowly station and 
your belly will benefit.” 

“ Lowly station 1 ” snorted the rower. ” And 
me a licensed waterman and on the way to be a 
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Freeman of the Company and having a ’prentice 
to pull bow.” 

’ Look where you’re going,” cautioned the 
elder passenger. 

“ Larboard,” ordered the Mate. 

” All right, 1 can see the brig,” retorted the 
licensed waterman, swinging the boat round. 

‘‘•She happens to be a snow,” remarked the 
Mate, ” but one can’t expect a longshoreman to 
know one rig fronP'another.” 

The licensed waterman gave a sharp order to 
his apprentice in the bow and then shipped his 
oars with great deliberation. 

” Being licensed to carry passengers in my 
own boat and at fixed charges and not being here 
to be insulted and sneered at by merchant so- 
called sailors who think they know everything but 
don’t know nothing and a ship’s surgedn who 
can’t be no good or he wouldn’t go to sea where 
only them as is no good ashore ever finds their 
way and not intending to be bullied or put upon 
no matter who tries damme if I row another 
stroke until I get an apology due to a free-born 
citizen.” 

Having delivered himself of this ultimatum 
the licensed waterman folded his arms and glased 
at his passengers. 

“ Citizen 1 ” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘‘ So we 
have a Jacobin ruffian before us.” 

And a mutinous dog as well,” added the 
'Mate. “ Well, Mr. Citizen, you can either do 
the work you’re being paid to do or go over the 
side. If I’ve got to row myself there will be no 
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dead weight in the boat, and I don't intend drift- 
ing broadu^ on to the Bridge." 

The apprentice, who had taken no part in the 
argument, shipped his oars and started pulling 
when the Mate stood up and menaced the licensed 
waterman. With an ill grace his master did like- 
wise, muttering to himself, but not daring to 
risk a fight, and possibly a capsized boat just by 
the rapids which flowed under the old London 
Bridge. 

The Bridge was shot in safety, and seeing there 
was nothing to be got out of his passengers in 
the way of an apology the waterman continued 
to pull sulkily towards the Temple., 

“ Revolutionary incitements to murder and 
sedition of every kind increase da*'ly,” remarked 
the Doctor. “ Now that the French have forced 
war oft us 1 sincerely hope this foul disease will 
be stathped out at the centre of infection." 

" I think we ought to thrash a nation of 
mutineers easily enough," replied the Mate. 
“ At*-all events they won’t be able to run colonies 
on their principles. A man who told a Brahmin 
all men were equal wouldn’t go very far." 

" Nor will they ^t very much rum or sugar 
from the West Indies, unless these demagogues 
intend labouring under the tropic sun themselves 
while their former slaves stand by and recite in 
unison the opinions of Tom Paine," added the 
Doctor. 

On arriving at last at the Temple the Mate paid 
the exact legal fare and walked away with the 
Doctor amid the oaths and execrations of a dozen 
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or so watermen who made common cause with 
their insvilted colleague, but dared not start a fight 
for fear of the East India Company. 

“ Do you dine at home ” asked the Doctor. 

** No, it’s past six o’clock now,” answered the 
Mate. ” Come and have a bite with me at a 
coffee house.” 

” As it is after dinner I think I had better go 
and see the friend I intend visiting at once. He 
will be beyond spStch by eight. So, sir, your 
servant.” 

With a bow the Doctor took his leave of the 
Mate, who sought out a coffee house in Fleet 
Street where he was known. After disposing of 
his hat and sword the Mate made himself com- 
fortable on a settle and called for the drawer. A 
pale youth with carefully dressed hair and a smart 
green coat bustled up. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Adams, sir, and what can 
I get for you, sir ? ” 

” A good thick steak with green stuff topped 
up with bread and cheese and a quart of porter,” 
ordered the Mate. 

“ At once, sir.” 

While waiting, the Mate read the paper. The 
English and Spanish were in occupation of Tou- 
lon, insurance and freights were going up on 
account of privateers, the French were still 
guillotining each other with unabated enthusiasm, 
and the Duke of York was going to wipe out the 
Republican armies in the I^w Countries. The 
journalists were confident that within a year 
British Arms and British valour would subdue the 
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Jacobins and place the rightful heir on the throne 
of France. On thinking this over, the Mate 
dedded that this was a p^r aim for a war. Who 
cared what happened in France so long as England 
got the French colonies and trade ? 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the waiter, coming 
back to the Mate and flicking idly about with his 
napkin, “ but you have a lot of experience of the 
East Indies.” 

“Yes, Budge, I’ve been voyages there since I 
was a boy.” 

“ Well now, Mr. Adams, is it easy to 
make a fortune there ? ” asked the waiter 
earnestly. 

“ It’s easy enough if you’re high* up in the 
Company’s service. Gentlemen in Council seem 
to pile up lacs easier than I do shillings. Oh ! 
There’s money enough to be made if you’re in the 
position to make it.’’ 

“ And how, sir, do you get in that position ? ” 

“ In the civil service you start as a writer if you 
have influence and interest enough to get nomin> 
ated by the Court of Directors, and then you just 
have to keep alive long enough and you will 
automatically rise,” explained the Mate. “ The 
trouble is that you are more likely to die yaung 
than live until you reach a lucrative position. In 
the Army you start as an ensign and hope for wars 
and sickness to get you promotion. Or you can 
start as I did as a midshipman and wait until you 
get promoted to Commander. Then you ought 
to make a private fortune of at least fifty thousand 
pound*. But, of course, you can’t even start at 
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the foot of the ladder unless you can make 8u6i- 
dent interest to get a nomination." 

" So, sir, imless you have powerful friends 
there is no hope ? " asked the waiter with a crest- 
fallen expression. 

“ None whatever unless you know a Director 
or some very high personage," answered the Mate 
carelessly. 

“ It seems hard, sir,” remarked the waiter. 

“ Oh, I don’t Imow ; the Board know who 
they are getting if one of their number makes the 
nomination," answered the Mate. " Do you 
want to risk fevers and dangers of India ? " 

'* I’d rather have a fortune without them,” 
admitted the waiter, and bustled away to get the 
Mate’s steak. 

Dusk was falling, so candles were set on the 
tables between the settles, while a chanddier in 
the passage down the centre of the room was 
lighted by means of a taper on the end of a pole. 
Customers began to arrive in ones and twos, 
while the Mate was attacking his food with an 
appetite sharpened by hunger. A general hum 
of conversation rose from the numerous pens, 
with occasional shouts which kept the waiters 
running to and fro. A precise-looking gentleman 
in a bag wig and old-fashioned three-cornered 
hat took his place at the table opposite the Mate 
and made a stiff sort of bob which was intended 
for' a formal greeting, then shouted ‘‘ Drawer.” 
The waiter ran up somewhat breathlessly. 

"A bottle of sherry and a devilled leg of 
chicken,” ordered the precise gentleman. 
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“ At once, sir.” 

*' 1 trust not,” snapped the gentleman. ” I 
prefer having my food cooked for me, rather than 
being offered some re-heated remnant others have 
refused. Bring the bottle and a few biscuits.” 

“You arc, sir, I take it, in the Company’s 
service ? ” said the gentleman, addressing the 
Mate. 

“ I am, sir.” 

“ Then, sir, why do you wear a uniform which 
the vulgar and uninstructed might mistake for a 
naval one ? ” 

“ Because, sir,” answered the Mate politely, 
“ it happens to be the uniform of the Service to 
which I belong.” 

“ I am aware of the fact, sir, bu<- I think such 
dress is better fitted to the quarter-deck than the 
coffee house. In short, sir, civilians should not 
strive to resemble warriors.” 

“ That, sir, is a private opinion to which you 
arc fully entitled,” rejoined the Mate. “ But 
since I have no wish to become a warrior I shall 
stick to this uniform. A man in ordinary dress 
is likely to attract the unwelcomed attentions of 
the press gangs, which are uncommon hot at the 
moment.” 

The gentleman gave another stiff jerk to his 
body, and essayed a sort of chilly smile. 

“ A very good answer,” he said, with an air of 
condescension, then, changing the subject, asked : 
" What is your ship ? ” 

“ The Duchess of Bedford^ sir. I anv- Second 
Mate.” 
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** Indeed ? A good ship, but somewhat small. 
It may interest you to know that I am a member 
of the Marine Interest, and own in whole or part 
several hereditary bottoms, including part of the 
Duchess of Bedford. She was, so far as 1 can 
recollect, built upon the bottom of the Bodiam 
Castle^ which was built upon the bottom of the 
Greenwich., which in her turn was built upon the 
Elector of Hanover, but beyond that I cannot 

go-" 

The Mate was duly impressed by this nautical 
pedigree, and considered he was fortunate in 
meeting an influential man. 

** Might I ask, sir, whom 1 have the great 
honour of addressing ? ” asked the Mate. 

“ My name, sir, is Tibbies. And yours ? ” 

“ John Adams, sir.” 

“ Adams,” repeated the gentleman reflectively, 
” surely I have heard that name. By whose 
interest did you enter the Service ? ” 

” My father, sir, who is a grocer in Holborn, 
made the interest for me,” answered the Mate. 
” He deals largely in tea, so has many connections 
with members of the Court of Directors.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said the gentleman 

« , ” I have had dealings with him. Well, 
iams, 1 am content that officers such as 
yourself should conduct the ships 1 let to the 
Company, and when the Duchess of Bedford has 
made the statutory number of voyages and is no 
more serviceable you will command the ship t 
build on her bottom. Convey my com^iments 
to your esteemed father. The name of Tibbies, 

B 
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I Hatter myself, b not unknown to him. In fact, 
ask him to dine with me to«morrow, and come 
yourself. I should be honoured. By friendship 
such as this we can keep the interests of the 
Company free from the intrusion of the nameless 
rabble of unknown petty traders.” 

Mr. Tibbies gave another stiff bow and then, 
the devilled chicken being set before him, busied 
himself with the serioiis matter of eating. Adams, 
who had consumed his steak^started on the cheese 
and finished off his porter. Business having 
temporarily slackened somewhat, the waiter hung 
about near the table, trying to get an opening for 
further conversation with Adams. At last, after 
flicking a few crumbs off the end *of the table, 
he plucked up sufficient courage to make a 
start. 

“ Was the steak to your satisfaction, sir ” he 
sislccd. ’ 

“ Well enough, Bu(%e.” 

“ I suppose, sir, you don’t get steak in India ? ” 

“ Sometimes,” answered Adams, “ but it’s 
mostly curries ashore and salt jimk aboard.” 

” Those curries, sir, I suppose are served by 
nigger slaves ? ” 

“ Mostly,” assented Adams. “ Why, (jp you 
want a berth as steward in an Indiaman ? ” 

I would, sir,” exclaimed the waiter fervently. 

Mr. Tibbies laid down hb knife and fork, and 
swallowing hb mouthful, looked austerely at the 
waiter. 

” Young man, are you endeavouring to solidt 
patronage ? ” he asked sternly. 
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“ rd like to go to India,” muttered the waiter. 
"There’s some chance of bettering yourself 
there.” 

Be content with what you’ve got, my man,” 
counselled Mr. Tibbies. " This wild and ruth- 
less pursuit of money is a dreadful vice. It is a 
sign of the revolutionary unrest of the day that 
no man is content with his lot. We are not born 
into this world for the purpose of scrambling 
madly for filthy lucre. No, we are called to a 
certain station by Divine Providence, and it 
behoves us to remain content in that station. It 
pleases the Author of the Universe that I should 
provide the Honourable East India G>mpany 
with ships. Since the Company does not own 
vessels itself it must, perforce, hire them for stated 
periods from others. When this period is 
finished a new ship is built tq,take the place df the 
old one. A situation or process known as build- 
ing on the bottom of such and such a ship. Very 
properly this right of supplying ships is restricted 
to certain persons such as myself. Do I wish to 
abandon the Company and start supplying men- 
of-war or colliers ? I do not. I am content 
with my lot, and know that 1 am performing a 
vital fonction in the commercial life of the nation. 
You in your humble station are also performing 
a certain function. Mark my words, if ever you 
find yourself in another calling, divine retribution 
will make the remainder of your days a period of 
misery and despair. Now go and fetch me a 
slice of ^dding.” 

Mr. Tibbies sighed and poured himself out 
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another glass of sherry. He was an abstembus 
man who never drank more than a bottle. 

" The whole world is going to the devil, 
Adams,” he said, with a shake of the head. 
“ Here’s a drawer who has heard there is wealth in 
India trying to solicit patronage so that he may 
better himself. Better himself indeed ! It’s all 
due to these infernal Frenchmen and their fiendish 
nonsense. Madmen and murderers that they 
are.” 

Adams rose to take his leave, and called for 
his reckoning. 

“ I shall see you to-morrow,” said Mr. Tibbies. 
” 1 trust that good results may spring from this 
meeting.” 



CHAPTER II 


“ Has my son returned from Blackwall ? ” 
inquired Adams Senior of an apprentice who 
came into the counting house. 

“ Mr. Henry or Mr. John, sir ” 

“ Mr. John, of course, you blockhead. Mr. 
Henry’s in the shop.” 

” I’ll ask, sir,” said the apprentice,, and ran off, 
glad to have a chance of going upstairs and getting 
away from the shop if only for a minute. 

Adams Senior, a mountain of a man, draped 
rather than dressed in brown cloth, extracted a 
ponderous watch from his fob and clicked his 
tongue impatiently. He could not risk being 
late at the house of such an influential man as Mr. 
Tibbies, and yet his younger son seemed still to 
be absent. There was no sense in waiting, he 
would put on his best clothes and go no matter 
if John accompanied him or not. In any case it 
would not take the son long to dress, while he, the 
fathA, needed at least an hour to heave himself 
out of one suit and into another, though assisted 
by his wife and servants. 

Henry Adams, the elder son and heir to the 
grocery business, lounged into the counting 
house. He was moderately tall and might have 
been as healthy and strong as his brother had he 
not aped the manners and customs of higher 

13 
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social strata. As it was his complexion was 
impaired by excessive drinkinct and he was 
already running to seed physically. Dressed in 
tfie height of fashion with velvet coat and flowered 
waistcoat, he fancied himself a lady-killer of 
the most irresistible ferocity. 

“ Henry,” said the father, “ 1 must change my 
clothes. I leave you in charge. See that remit- 
tance goes to Hilberry and Figg, and don’t forget 
those chests of tea by fast coach to Winchester.” 

“ Very well, father. Is Jack home ? ” relied 
the son, helping himself to a pinch of snuff and 
flicking the specks from his waistcoat. 

” I don’t know. But I can’t wait.” 

The apprentice poked his head in at the door 
and informed his master that Mrf John was not 
yet in. 

” i)amn the boy,” exclaimed Adams Senior, 

he’ll be late for a guinea.” 

” I doubt it,” said Henry, ” it’s two hours to 
dinner. ' By the way, I hear the admirable 
Tibbies may have a set-back before long.” 

Mr. Adams gave a sort of horrified twitch, so 
that various lumps and rolls of fat about his 
person quivered in horror. 

” No 1 Harry, you’re joking ! ” 

” I protest I am serious. Billiter’s son tells me 
there is a movement afoot among certain Directors 
of the Company to hire ships by public tender. 
Old Tibbies is too set in his ways and too thick- 
headed to stand a hope of getting a tender 
accemed.” 

”lt’s the times,” crroaned old Adams, “all 
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this change and shifting about for nothing. 
Thank God I shall be six foot underground befbie 
the inevitable ruin falls on this country.*’ 

“ I mean to keep pace with the times at all 
events,” rejoined his son. ‘‘ I’ve as good as 
promised young Billiter I’ll back him to build a 
ship if the business is thrown open.” 

” For Heaven’s sake don’t do that, you’ll ruin 
us,” entreated Adams. “ The Maritime Interest 
have been good friends of ours, and if they g^t 
wind of what you’re doing we shall suffer. Poor 
Jack will suffer most. They’ll probably dis- 
charge him.” 

“You can trust me to keep quiet,” his son 
assured him. 

“ I don’t approve,” muttered old Adams, as he 
dragged himself slowly up the dark stairs (o his 
living quarters over the shop. ” It seems like 
treachery to eat a man’s dinner while your son is 
going to take the bread out of his mouth. Damn 
all th is change and revolution. I like settled 
trade and a sure income.” 

Half an hour later John Adams strolled into the 
shop, and after helping himself from an opened 
jar of ginger, assured the customers that tea was 
sure to rise, so they had better buy as much as 
they could while it was still cheap. The firm 
stocked an excellent blend at only ten shillings 
the pound. 

” And what do you know about tea ? ” 
demanded a stout matron with a heavy moustache 
who was finding fiiult with some sugar plums. 

“ Madam, I bring it to England in my ship, 
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and I can assure you fnights are rising and prices 
will follow,” answered John. 

“ I am not accustomed to being addressed by 
mere merchant skippers,” declared the lady 
majestically, and left the shop. 

” The lady is the widow of a naval lieutenant,” 
the assistant whispered. 

Henry, who had been hovering in the back- 
ground, beckoned his brother into the counting 
house. 

” Well said. Jack, but ill-timed. Althoxigh 
the old hag owes us more than she can ever pay 
she may go gossiping to wealthy friends. If it 
wasn’t for that we’d have had her 'arrested long 
ago. 

“ I’m sorry my efforts to help trade only drive 
it avcay,” said John. “ However, if the lady 
becomes too much of a nuisance it’s a consolation 
to think you can imprison her for debt. Once 
these aristocratic people get into gaol they never 
seem to get out.” 

” It’s the tradesman’s sole means of getting 
revenge,” replied Henry. ” Half of our custom- 
ers never pay, and grumble at the prices even then. 
Why do you think, by the way, that Tibbies 
invited fother and yourself to dinner ? ” 

“Just to cement friendship between persons 
dealing with the Company, I suppose.” 

“ I expect you’re right,” agreed Henrv, “ let. 
us hang together in case we hang singly.” 

The brothers parted, and John went upstairs 
to prepare himself for the feast. 

In the big parlour which occupied the whole 
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front of the house Mrs. Adams, a withered and 
untidy woman, was furiously stitchine at her 
husband’s dress breeches, which he nad just 
burst. When her younger son came in she did 
not even raise her head. 

** A fine trouble you men are. Why must 
you try to get into clothes too small for you ? ” 
she demanded querulously. “ Here’s your 
father had these breeches years and won’t admit 
he’s still swelling and get another pair made. A 
pity you don’t wear skirts like the wild Scotch.” 

“ Or loose trousers like the Moorish women,” 
suggested John. 

* Be decent,” snapped his mother. ” I want 
no low foc’s’le conversation in my parlour. 
There, that’s done. Take these breeches to your 
father, John, and see if he’s burst anything.else.” 

Shortly before the dinner hour Adams Senior, 
in a fine satin coat, silk waistcoat, freshly powdered 
wig and breeches which revealed every contour 
of his mighty thighs, descended groaning to the 
street, where John, in much the same dress with 
the exception of the wig, waited for him at the 
door of a hackney coach. After much cautious 
pushing and careful edging sidewaj^ John 
managed to settle his father in place and get in 
beside him. 

” I’m getting too old for these frolics,” gasped 
Adams Senior. 

“ Never mind, father, the French all wear 
trousers and loose coats now,” said John con- 
solingly, ” perhaps the fiishion will spread to 
England in a month or two.” 
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** Trousers 1 " exclaimed old Adams, ** me 
wear trousers. I*d die first. The garments of 
ocMmnon seamen or murdering Jacobins. When 
gentlemen in England start wearing trousers I 
shall know the end has come. I’d sooner wear a 
wagoner’s smock, that is at least the badge of 
an honest man.” 

He sat back in the coach and repeated the word 
” trousers ” several times, and then maintained 
a gloomy silence until the vehicle stopped in 
front of a Bloomsbury house where Mr. Tibbies 
resided. The house, a handsome brick one in a 
square radiated an air of permanence and dignity 
proper to the dwelling of a man -of assured 
position. The general effect of ^ unshakable 
solidity was enhanced by the appearance of a 
massive butler in stone>coloured livery who 
conducted the two guests across a chilly hall and 
flung open a mahogany door. 

” Mr. Adams and Mr. John Adams.” 

The company in the drawing-room who wel- 
comed father and son were Mr. Tibbies and his 
two daughters, both, alas, past marriageable age, 
even the younger being twenty-eight ; Mr. 
Puddock, in the Maritime Interest and Justice 
of the Peace, and Mrs. Puddock, the daughter 
of a former Alderman ; Major Hicks, of the 
Bengal Artillery and brother-in-law of a Director 
of me H.E.I.C., with his wife, Mrs. Hicks, 
concerning whom frightful scandals circulated 
east of the Gipe ; Mrs. Cole, the widow of a 
nabob and a positive museum of precious stones ; 
and finally, an undistinguished friend of the 
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family called Wilson, with his deaf wife, who was 
in no way connected with the Honourable East 
India Company, and was only dragged in protest- 
ingto make the number up to a dozen. 

Dinner being announced, it fell to John’s lot 
that he had to entertain Mrs. Wilson on one side 
and the younger Miss Tibbies on the other. He 
found conversation difficult owing to Mrs. 
Wilson being stone deaf and the fact that Miss 
Tibbies plainly despised him. His &ther, on the 
contrary, was enjoying himself hugely with Mrs. 
Hicks, who secretly kept pinching him and 
reduced him to helpless laughter wi^ her sallies 
of wit, or what passed for wit. Mrs. Puddock 
on his other side had known him since childhood, 
the Alderman having been a grocer as well, so 
in a short while Adams even forgot his bree<^es 
were hurting, and vowed this was the best dinner 
he had ever had. 

Unwilling to run to the expense of more than 
a butler and a coachman, Mr. Tibbies was forced 
to employ females for the rest of his household. 
The Misses Tibbies would even have dispensed 
with the butler had they been given their way, 
since disappointment in several mild affiurs had 
implanted in their breasts a hatred of the male 
sex which tended to fester with the passa^ of 
time. It struck John Adams as he sat dumb 
at the table that one of the maids waiting at table 
was the prettiest girl he had ever seen. She was 
slight and willowy, with a mass of brown hair 
under her cap ; her eyes were brown and her fkce 
oval vdth beautifully proportioned nose and chin. 
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John followed her about with his ^es untile 
turning slightly, he caught sight of Miss Tibbies 
faring at him. 

“ £r. . . Have you ever seen a balloon, Miss 
'Tibbies ? ” he said haltingly. “ Astonishinglv 
dangerous things to go up in, I should imagine. 

“ No,” replied the lady frigidly. 

” Have you ever seen a balloon ? ” he shouted 
at Mrs. Wilson. 

” Monkeys are no longer kept by ladies of 
quality, and I believe that kind is quite undesir- 
able,” replied the lady. 

Mrs. ^le laughed and started telling a story 
about the Factor at Juddoogarh, who had an 
undignified adventure with some sacred monkeys 
of revolting habits. The old lady^stUl wore her 
hair dressed over a large pillow with masses of 
artificial flowers and jewels hung on it, although 
the fashion had changed, while her skinny neck 
and bosom were covered with diamonds and 
rubies. Every time she moved her head a great 
dianiond pendant in her hair swung madly to 
and fro, and caught the attention of old Adams, 
who thought the bauble must be worth a pretty 
penny. A woman ought not to be allowed to 
spend hard-won cash so lavishly on personal 
adornment, and even if she did she ought to take 
proper care of her property and not just hang it on 
to some fragile wisps of false hair. 

In spite of snorts and sniffs from Miss Tibbies, 
John still kept stealing glances at the^pretty 
servant, who, on her part, soon realised she was 
the object of attention and kept blushing with 
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confusion as she met John’s eye. As soon as 
Mrs.; Cole had finished a number of slight!^ 
indecent anecdotes of life in India there was a luu 
in the conversation, and he felt it his duty to have 
one last despairing effort at gay prattle. 

“ Apropos of India, Miss Tibbies, I remember 
a very amusing incident when 1 was in the Earl 
of Hoxton. Vie were anchored off Fort St. George 
discharging cargo when a sail was sighted to sea- 
ward. Since it was during the last war we were 
thrown into some confusion at the sight for fear 
it might be a French man-of-war.” 

“ f understand merchant sailors are com- 
monly afraid of the French,” interposed Miss 
Tibbies. 

” We had on board a buniah and three of his 
wives,” continued John doggedly. 

” Indeed, sir, I am not interested in the beastly 
excesses of the Hindoos,” said Miss Tibbies 
scornfully, ” if you have no conversation kindly 
remain silent.” 

John let out a sigh and shamelessly winked at 
the pretty servant. 

Having consumed mountains of roast flesh, 
fish, and fowl, washed down with somewhat 
inferior claret, the guests came to the dessert, the 
cloth was removed, and the ladies left the room. 
Glad to be ftee from the restraint the presence of 
their women had set on the men, they gathered 
round Tibbies, and the serious part of me evening 
commenced. Old Adams unbuttoned himseu 
where the pressure was greatest and smiled 
happily. 
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** A rare good dinner, Mr. Tibbies, a rare good 
^nner. Sir, your health. Gentlemen, our iKMt 
and no heeltaps." 

The company rose while Mr. Tibbies remained 
seated and stared at his plate during the drinking 
of his health. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, rising in reply, ** it 
gives me the liveliest satis&ction that my 
unworthy fare should prove palatable to such 
known connoisseurs as yourselves." 

" Hear, hear," cried old Adams. " Tm the 
biggest eater in Lxmdon, and I say it's the best 
dinner I’ve had.” 

“lam overwhelmed,” murmured Mr. Tibbies. 
“ But to continue. Having thanked you 1 would 
also like to propose a toast. A toaA, gentlemen, 
to the most perfect, just and noble institution it 
has so far been possible for the wit of man to 
de^se. An institution which confers the boon 
of civilisation and British system on the most 
benighted and backward savages. An institu- 
tion, gentlemen, at once pacific and warlike, con- 
ferring through the effulgent glory of its arms 
fruitful peace and unfettered trade. Gentlemen, 
I give you the toast of the Honourable East India 
Company, coupled with the name of its Directors 
and our guest, Major Hicks." 

“ The Honourable Company 1 ” 

The glasses of port were tilted back with relish, 
since all except Mr. Wilson owed their livelihood 
to this tremendous monopoly. Major Hicks, 
bemg an officer in the Company’s army, felt it 
incumbent upon him to reply to the toast. 
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** Gendemen, since 1 have been mentioned by 
name, I feel that it is not unduly presumptuous if 
1 enc^vour in a few brief words to respond. The 
Honourable East India G>mpany, gendemen, 
honourable indeed I Yet let us remember that, 
perfect as it is, there are grave dangers ahead of 
the Company. Let us remember, gendemen, 
that a parcel of damned ignorant politicians who 
have never been outside the rotten boroughs 
they’re paid to represent have the eflFrontery to 
meddle with the affairs of this noble concern. 
I know India and I know the Indian and I assert 
without fear of contradiction that until the Great 
Mogul’s empire passed into British hands such a 
thing as good government, justice or peace was 
unknown in the peninsula. Of course, we have 
our wars, fighting being a religion with some of 
the native peoples, and a very good religion too, 
if you ask me. There is too mu^ of this Method- 
ist rant and Quaker twaddle of being kind to your 
enemies to-day. What the devil’s the point of 
having an enemy if that’s the aim ? But as I was 
saying, a lot of sycophantic, corrupt, place- 
hunting, ignorant fellows at Westminster have 
thought fit to muddle and mess and undo all the 
good work, I may say the noble work, the Com- 
pany does in India. Where would India be 
without the Company ? That’s a question th^ 
never dare to try to answer at Westminster, for 
the excellent reason they can’t. They know the 
Company is a better judge of what’s good foe 
India than they are, even uian the Indians them- 
selves are. They call it a Tory Government, but 
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1 call it a collection of damned Jacobins and 
interfering old women." 

The butler sidled into the room as sofdy as his 
rather massive build permitted, and going up 
behind Mr. Tibbies made a funnel of his nand 
and breathed heavily in his master's ear. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Tibbies, then, rising, 
asked the company to excuse him. 

Old Adams, who had sunk into a gentle doze, 
woke with a start and said ” Hear, hear,” as the 
company murmured its willingness to bear the 
host's absence. Left to themselves, the guests 
filled up their glasses and started chatting, some- 
what to the disgust of the Major, who disliked 
having his speeches interrupted. Mr. Puddock 
tackled John on the question of what ships were 
being fitted out at Blackwall, how many were 
expected to sail that year, and whether it was 
likely that any increase in tonnage was contem- 
plaffed by the Company. 

“ And how do you like the Duchess of Bed- 
ford ? ” he asked finally. 

” She’s a good enough ship, but her time is 
nearly done. I believe she will only be taken up 
for one more voyage,” replied John. “ I expect 
Mr. Tibbies will be ready with another as soon 
as she’s finished her seventh voyage.” 

“ Yes, I only build for the China trade, but I 
am always ready to build on a bottom the moment 
it is necessary. Has your ship been surveyed 
yet ? ” 

” Not yet, sir ; all the cargo has not been 
landed,” answered John. 
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Once again the butler opened just sufficient 
of the door to allow his fnune a pwsage, and 
sliink into the room on tiptoe. Creeping up 
behind Mr. Puddock he whispered in the gentle- 
man’s ear. 

“ Your master wants me ? Very well.” 

Mr. Puddock finished his wine and with a sort 
of general nod to the remaining guests left the 
room. The butler led him across the hall to 
Mr. Tibbles’s library, a small room at the back 
of the house where a few shelves of dull books, a 
desk and a cabinet or two were kept. As soon as 
the door closed behind him, Mr. Wddock found 
his host and the younger Miss Tibbies facing 
him with expressions of the deepest gloom. Mr. 
Tibbies was sitting at his desk, while Miss 
Tibbies on a hard chair was by the door. 

“ Puddock, a terrible catastrophe has occilrred, 
in my house of all places,” began Mr. Tibbies, 
though it pains me to have to say so, one of my 
guests has been robbed.” 

” Good Heavens 1 ” 

” I know who did it,” said Miss Tibbies. 
” As you are a magistrate, sir, I hope you 
will bear witness to the unmasking of the 
thief.” 

“ Certainly, miss, certainly.” 

“ Then, sir, let us act.” 

Miss Tibbies rose and gave the bell a vicious 
tug. 

” I trust your suspicions are unfounded,” 
murmured her father. *‘A terrible disgrace oto 
my house.” 
c 
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The butler on entering was told to go and letch 
Marv at once. 

“ Might I ask who has been robbed ? ** 
inquired Mr. Puddock. 

“ Mrs. Cole,” whispered Mr. Tibbies in awe. 
” That diamond ornament in her head, you know. 
A terrible disgrace for me.” 

Hearing footsteps approach the door Miss 
Tibbies rose and stationed herself by the hinges. 
The door opened and Mary, the servant who had 
attracted the attention of John Adams, came in. 
Immediately Miss Tibbies banged the door 
behind the girl and placed her back against it. 

“ Mary,” commanded that lady, in a furious 
voice, ” turn out your pockets.” 

” But why, miss ? ” asked the astonished 
servant. 

” Do as I bid or I shall search you myself here 
in the presence of these gentlemen, one of whom 
1 may tell you is a Justice of the Peace.” 

Recovering somewhat from her astonishment 
the girl smiled faintly. 

“ Oh 1 If you’re looking for Mrs. Cole’s 
diamond, miss, I found it on the landing,” she 
said reassuringly, and putting her hand in her 
pocket brought out the jewel. 

Mr. Tibbies gave a gasp. 

“ Hum,” said Mr. Puddock. 

A moment of dreadful silence. 

“ But, miss, if you wanted it why didn’t you 
tell James it was lost ? ” asked Mary. ” I . . . ” 

“ Why didn’t you tell James it was found ? ” 
demanded Miss Tibbies. 
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I didn’t get the chance, miss.” 

” Not another word,” commanded Miss 
Tibbies. 

Another pregnant silence. 

" Well ? ” said Mr. Tibbies, lifting an inter- 
rogative eyebrow at Mr. Pudd^k. 

” Yes, I think so,” sighed Mr. Puddock. 

“ Kindly put that Jewel on my desk,” said Mr. 
Tibbies to Mary, ‘*^Miss Tibbies will conduct 
you to another apartment, where you will wait 
until I send for you.” 

Mary did not quite understand what all the fuss 
was about, and had no idea of any possible conse- 
quences. Accordingly, she meekly left the room 
behind her mistress. 

Mr. Tibbies rang the bell, which was answered 
with suspicious alacrity by the butler, who had 
been listening at the outside all through* the 
interview. 

” Convey my compliments to Mrs. Cole, and 
request her to honour me with her company 
here,” ordered Mr. Tibbies, then, turning to 
Puddock, said, “ 1 am afraid it is a clear case.” 

” 1 cannot see that I have any alternative but 
to commit,” agreed Puddock. “Perhaps you 
would have the goodness to send a servant for my 
clerk and a constable.” 



CHAPTER III 


Mrs. Cole sat with her quilted skirt overflowing 
the hard chair in Mr. Tibbies’ library and talked 
at a great pace. 

“ I had hardly come back into the room when 
your dear, sweet Georgina took me aside, and 
after entreating me not to scream or fiunt told 
me it was gone. I quite understood what an 
uproar there might be if the others -noticed, so at 
dear Georgina’s suggestion I wi||hdrew to her 
apartment while she came to see her wise father. 
She’s such a clever girl, and I can’t think why she 
hasn’t married.” 

” At all events, madam,” interposed Mr. 
Puddock, ” you are prepared to swear the jewel is 
yours.” 

” Of course, sir ; did not my poor departed 
husband give it me so that 1 should outshine in 
adornment as well as beauty that odious Ham- 
mond woman ? ” . 

“ Thank you, madam ; and you are also 
prepared to swear that this serving maid accom- 
panied you when you withdrew for a few moments 
from the drawing-room ? ” 

“ Most certainly. My bowels have been 
inordinately tiresome of late, and Dr. Hanger 
assures me it is due to my having been in India. 
1 remember what ...” 


aS 
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‘‘Thank you, madam, I think the case is 
complete.’* 

“ I cannot express my sorrow and shame,” 
began Mr. Tibbies, ‘‘to think that this should 
have happened under my roof.” 

“ Not a word, sir, not a word,” Mrs. Cole 
commanded graciously. ‘‘ All’s well that ends 
well, and the speed with which you caught the 
thief shows what an excellent host you are. I 
shall tell all my friends how clever you and 
dearest Georgina have been and how much 1 
owe you.” 

‘‘ Madam, I am overwhelmed,” replied Mr. 
Tibbies with a bow. ‘‘ At all events you may be 
sure the thief shall hang for it.” 

Back in the dininA room old Adams had 
managed to get a decanter to himself, an4 was 
getting a little confused in his speech. 

‘‘ I shay the country of the credit is unlimited 
. . . unlimited, no matter what war. And if 
the debt, if the debt, national debt goes up so 
does interest and thsh where we come in, my boys, 
in the Funds. But the country of the credit is 
sound . . . unlimited cundit ...” 

No one listened to him. Major Hicks, dis- 
covering that the man was a grocer who appeared 
in his own shop, shunned him and talked to Mr. 
Wilson, whose chief interest in life was the study 
of Latin minor poets. The two compromised 
on Caesar’s Commentaries, and discussed with 
some heat the siege methods of the ancients as 
compared with the modern. Mr. Wilson stoutly 
maintained that artillery had made no difference 
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and that Caesar could have taken any fortress as 
quickly as Vauban. The Major denied Caesar 
any military skill whatsoever) and held that the 
cannon and musket coidd annihilate any attack 
by troops armed only with bows and catapults. 
He had blown vast hordes of Indians to pieces at 
various times and swore from first-hand evidence 
that swords, spears and knives were utterly useless 
in warfare. A single battery firing a few rounds 
of grape and canister would have scattered 
Caesar’s legions like a piifF of smoke. Mr. 
Wilson furiously dissented. 

John Adams, unable to follow the technical 
and learned argument between the 'classicist and 
the artillerist, had, perforce, to ..listen to his 
father’s muddled ohter dtcta on matters of finance. 
Since the grocer did a good business in discount- 
ing bills and making advances on approved 
securities, invoices and the like, as was customary 
with the wealthier tradesmen, he had a thorough 
knowledge of contemporary affairs. John, how- 
ever, had heard it all before, and did not under- 
stand what half of it was about, so he became 
thoroughly bored with the company and lapsed 
into a state of coma, only recovering to help 
himself to more port. 

After a long absence Mr. Tibbies suddenly 
returned to find his guests far less sober than 
when he left them, as was only right and 
proper. 

” Good ^rt, Tibbies,” cried old Adams, “ you 
India ships^ husbands know port . . . good port 
. . . India ships . . . husb^d’s port.” 
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Mr. Tibbies, although he thought the expr^ 
sion “ ship’s husband ” a low one, and preferred 
to be known as “ in the Marine Interest,” was, 
nevertheless, gratified to be complimented by a 
notorious glutton. The air of formal regret he 
had assumed melted for a moment into a genial 
smile as he filled his glass. Then, assuming a 
magisterial air, he cleared his throat noisily. 

“ Gentlemen, I have to acquaint you with a 
most unfortunate occurrence. 1 most deeply 
regret having to confess that my hospitality has 
been abused. Since the tale is bound to be 
spread I must, although it gives me pain, inform 
you that a guest has been robbed.” 

” Robbed 1 ” gasped old Adams, and began 
feverishly slapping his person to see if his purse 
was safe. . 

“ Fortunately,” continued Mr. Tibbies, ” the 
thief has been apprehended and the stolen 
property restored.” 

There was a general sigh of relief, and Mr. 
Tibbies was pressed to tell the whole story of the 
theft. Having much leeway to make up in the 
matter of drinking, he unfolded his tale between 
long gulps of port. 

” Puddock with his clerk is making out a 
warrant now,” he said in conclusion, and took a 
dera draught. 

lJuring his absence night had fallen, and the 
butler had put candles on the table. In the 
yellow light the faces of the half-intoxicated guests 
appeared astonishingly inane as he looked round 
waiting for applause and compliments. 
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“ I thought that butler looked a rogue . . . 
gallow’s meat,” said old Adams. 

” But, my dear sir, it was not the butler. It 
was one of the maids,” corrected Mr. Wilson. 

“ All the same . . . can't trust a servant these 
days . . . Jacobins ...” 

While Mr. Wilson was delivering a compli- 
mentary speech to his host, John Adams recovered 
from his lethargy somewhat and wondered why a 
servant should be such a fool as to steal something 
which was certain to be missed almost immedi- 
ately. 

” 1 had hoped that we might have had an 
interesting discussion on Indian matters and the 
effect of Uiose so-called reforms which are being 
suggested by unqualified persons,” said Mr. 
TibW es regretfully, “ but this unpleasant occur- 
rence has deprived me of that pleasure.” 

The butler came in with an air of tremendous 
importance. 

” The constables have arrived, sir.” 

“ Excuse me once more I beg, gentlemen,” 
murmured the host as he rose to go. 

“ If only Tibbies was not so infernally mean he 
would have been spared this,” opined Mr. Wilson 
when the guests were again alone. ” A man of 
his position should have footmen.” 

” Indeed, sir ? ” retorted M^or Hicks. 
” And since when has it been customary for foot- 
men to wait upon ladies when they withdraw ? ” 

** Footmen all damned rogues,” declared old 
Adams. 

“Possibly you have had little experience of 
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them," suggested the Major coldly. “ In yxkit 
position. . . . What the devil’s that ? ’’ 

A piercing scream echoed through the stone- 
flagged hall, followed by another. 

" Murder 1 ’’ cried old Adams, and staggered 
to his feet. 

John dashed to the door, and was the first of 
the stampede out of the dining room. Mary, in 
hysterics, was being dragged by two burly con- 
stables across the hall towards the street, while 
Miss Georgina Tibbies watched the scene with 
grim satisfaction from the library. 

“ I didn’t steal it,’’ wailed Mary, “ you know 
I didn’t. You only say so out of spite.’’ 

John was momentarily paralysed when he saw 
the girl, and stood gaping foolishly while the port 
he had drunk made him incapable of thopght. 

As she struggled Mary caught sight of 
him. 

“ Save me, sir," she begged. 

Mary’s disordered hair and the wild despair 
in her face roused John to pity and a strong 
desire to take her in his arms and comfort her. 
Suddenly the wine spurred him to action. 

" Avast, there,” he roared in his best reef 
topsail voice. 

Astonished at the bawl the constables stood 
still and temporarily relaxed their hold. In a 
flash Mary wrenched herself free and ran to John, 
who, amazed at the sound of his own voice, was 
wondering what he was going to do next. Mary 
flung herself at his feet and seized his knees. 

"What an unwarranted intrusion,’’ murmured 
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Major Hicks. ** The fdtow ought to be arrested 

MS wcIL ** 

** I only picked it up,” sobbed Mary, ” and I 
didn't have the chance to give it back.” 

The constables advanced with dignity, and 
Mary clung tighter to John’s knees. 

” Don't let them take me I ” she cried. 

” How very extraordinary that the younger 
Mr. Adams should prove to be a friend of the 
thief,” remarked Miss Georgina Tibbies. 

“ Is it, by God 1 ” exclaimed John, with a 
sudden access of reckless anger, ” bring me my 
hat and I’ll get out of this damned house.” 

Mary, believing that her last hope'had gone and 
that John was going to desert her, let go his 
knees and let the constables lilt her to her 
feet. 

“ Vour hat, sir,” said the butler. 

“ Where are you going ? ” John demanded of 
the catchpolls. 

” Newgate, your honour.” 

” I will accompany you.” 

” No, no,” from old Adams. " Jack, stay 
here.” 

” Mr. Tibbies, I have to thank you for an 
excellent dinner,” said John, bowing stiffly to 
the master of the house, who was standing bewil- 
dered at the library door. “ Gentlemen, your 
servant.” 

He strode out rather unsteadily, followed by 
captors and prisoner. 

” Boy’s •drunk,” exclaimed old Adams, ” dish- 
grashful scene . . . going with a drab to New- 
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S ite . . . insbultiflg India sbipsh husband. . . 
e’s drunk.*' 

Out in the cool night air John began to feel 
that he had behaved Tike a fool. What was he 
to gain by walking ahead of a couple of catchpolls 
and a thief apparently caught re^handed ? But 
there was no doubt the girl was pretty. Well, he 
had said he was going to Newgate, so to Newgate 
he must go. He slackened his pace a little and 
the others came abreast of him. 

“ A long walk to Newgate, your honour,” 
observed one constable. 

“ If his honour would prefer to take a coach we 
would be able to accompany him,” said^he other. 
” We should get there much quicker in a coach.” 

“ That’s true,” agreed John. ” Very well, 
fetch me a coach.” 

Accordingly one of the men ran off, leaving 
Mary in the custody of the other. 

” Will your honour be giving evidence for the 
defence ? ” asked the remaining one. 

“ I have no idea,” confessed John. “ I don’t 
even know what the true state of affairs is, or why 
I’m here, for that matter.” 

“ I can recommend a good attorney if you 
should be wanting one. ^ briefed counsel for 
Billy the cracksman and got him off. Fine bit 
of work, sir,” said the man appreciatively. ” We 
thought we’d got Bill scragged this time, but 
they were too sharp for us.” 

Mary, who had been quietly crying ever since 
she was removed from the house, seemed to find a 
ray of hope in these words. 
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** He got Old Huggins off toc^” continued 
the man. ** A nasty case it was against Old 
Hugginsy but he got off on a flaw in the indict- 
ment. Very sharp work, sir.” 

A hackney carriage with a catchpoll on the box 
beside the coachman rolled round a corner and 
stopped beside John. 

” Here you are, your honour,” called the man 
on the box. “ You step inside with the young 
woman and me and Jim will travel outside.” 

Mary, who had listened carefully, began to feel 
that she was not in quite so desperate a state as 
she at first believed, so drying her eyes, she 
skipped into the vehicle, the first -coach which 
had ever been called on her behalfj^ Feeling still 
somewhat foolish, John got in beside her, the 
door was slammed and the horse set into a slow 
trot.* In the darkness John groped for Mary’s 
hand, and having found it, drew her arm through 
his. 

” Well, my lass, here we are.” 

“ Thank you, sir. You will get me let off, 
won’t you, sir ? ” replied Mary. ” I only just 
picked up the pendant, sir, and seeing how pretty 
It was 1 thought I would look at myself in the 
glass with it on. Then I went below stairs, and 
as soon as I got there Miss Georgina sent for me 
and said she would have me searched by the 
master and another gentleman who was a judge. 
They can’t say I was stealing when 1 showed it to 
them myself, can they, sir ? ” 

” I’m dai^ed if I know,” confessed John. 
” This law is a rum business altogether. How- 
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ever, never mind about that. Do you know 
you’re the prettiest girl I’ve ever seen ? ” 

” Oh I sir, please don’t joke,” begeed Mary. 
” You see I’m going to prison and I don’t want 
compliments. Won’t you help me ? ” 

“ Of course I will,” promised John easily. 
” I’ll see that attorney in the morning. But since 
we’re alone here together we might as well make 
the best of it.” 

He put his arm round her waist and gave her 
a warm hug. So warm that he could feel her 
heart beating fast against his chest. 

” Please,’^ entreated Mary in vain as he kissed 
her. 

The coach drew up with a jerk while Mary 
was still unsuccessfully trying to repulse her 
benefactor. 

” Damme,” exclaimed John, ” we can’t be at 
Newgate yet.” 

There was a discreet tap at the window, and 
one of the catchpolls opening an inch of door 
said : 

” If your honour would like a little drop of 
something for the lady and himself, we’re just 
outside a very good house. There’s no great 
hurry now you’re travelling by coach.” 

” Get me two glasses of cordial,” ordered John, 
handing a coin which felt like a shilling to the 
man, ” and treat yourselves with the change.” 

” Thank you, my lord.” 

“ I don’t want a drink,” cried Mary as the door 
shut again, ” and I wish you had never taken a 
coach but let me walk. I don’t believe you mean 
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to help me at al4 and that you*ve only fbltowed 
me 80 as to be able to play snth me.” 

Bitterly disappointed in her champion, she 
dissolved into tears once more. 

“ G>me, come, I’m not as bad as all that,” 
protested John as he tried to embrace her again. 

” You’re worse,” retorted Mary, ** you’re 
drunk.” 

“ Nonsense. I can walk.” 

” I can smell drink,” insisted Mary, ” and I 
saw you myself put away enough to make any 
man drunk, besides what you must have taken 
afterwards.” 

** How the deuce can I be drunk if 1 can walk ?” 
repeated John, who clung to the ^sailor’s belief 
that so long as a man was not completely paralysed 
he should be considered sober. 

The catchpoll opened the door sufRciently to 
allow his hand and two glasses to enter the coach. 

“ They want the glasses back, your honour.” 

“ I don’t want any,” said Mary. 

“ Very good,” answered the catchpoll, and as 
though by magic a glass vanished. 

John took his, tossed it off in one gulp, and 
gave the empty glass back to the man. A few 
moments later the coach started once again for 
Newgate. 

” I don’t see that kissing you is a sign of my 
being drunk,” said John, ‘°1 think it shows I’ve 
got a very keen eye for beauty.” 

Imprisoning her hand he played with her 
fingers as he spoke. 

” You appear to me to be a girl who ought to 
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be kissed and kissed again. Why be pcetty If 
• no one will love you ? ” 

“ You don’t love me,” cried Mary furiously, 
“ you only want to play with me.” 

“ I love you passionately, I loved you the very 
first moment I saw you,” protested John, and 
gave a hiccup as the cordial came into contact 
with the port already in him. 

“ I don’t love you,” replied Mary with heat, 
“ and what’s more, I won’t love you.” 

” Be reasonable. Here’s a man who is doing 
all he can to help you because he loves you 
reasonably, I mean passionately. A man who 
has consigned a ship’s husband to the devil out of 
love for you. A man who . . . well, the fact of 
the matter is you’re so damned pretty I can’t keep 
my hands off you.” 

Although the space was somewhat cram'ped, 
Mary managed to get a good swing with her hand 
before it landed right on the tip of John’s chin 
and made him bite his tongue badly. Mary dis- 
engaged her other hand and drew herself into the 
corner. 

“ I don’t see what you’re driving at,” said 
John at last with some difficulty. 

“ Oh ! Be quiet.” 

They drove the rest of the way to Newgate in 
silence. But when the coach did finally draw up 
before the prison Mary repented of her hastiness. 
§he wished she had insisted ag^un and again on 
John promising to help her, and realised a- trust- 
worthy arm round her would allay to some extent 
the terror she felt when the catchpolls opened the 
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door and begged her to alight. Followed b7 
John, she passed through a wicket in the heavy 
gate and was admitted to a small office where 
some txirnkeys were drinking and playing cards 
round a table. 

“ A new lodger, gentlemen,” announced one 
of the catchpolls. 

” The gentleman is accompanying her to make 
sure she's comfortable,” said the other. 

The circle of cardplayers broke up and the 
group of tallow candles which were flickering in 
the middle of the table was dispersed. While 
one man searched for pens and forms in a battered 
desk, another took the warrant from the catchpolls 
and read it, while a third favoured John with a 
low bow. * 

” You would like the lady to have a room to 
herSeli^ sir,” he began. ” We have some very 
good apartments suitable for a single lady where 
^u can visit her without fear of interruption. 
There’s a nice three-guinea room I could recom- 
mend, and in the morning no doubt we could 
arrange for attendance. There is a petty larceny 
who will wash for a lady, and I have no doubt that 
some of our felonies could be hired to sweep and 
so on. I have one in mind, a manslaughter who 
is a mother of six who would be only too glad of 
the chance to earn a little. Then there's meals, 
sir. We have a rule, a strong rule, sir. No 
credit. The fact of the matter is, sir, we get all 
sorts here, and, although I'm sorry to have to say it, 
some of them are downright dishonest. Now I 
should recommend either your giving a regular 
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sum to the pastiycook or else letting the lady 
have enough herself to buy what she wants.** 

John felt in his pocket and pulled out a guinea 
and some silver. 

** Take the guinea for the present,” he said. 
” I’ll come back in the morning.” 

“ The lady shall be well looked after,” the 
gaoler assured him as he pocketed the guinea. 
” She won’t be here very long as she’ll come up 
these Sessions, and she won’t want lodging after 
the trial. It’ll be one thing or the other.” 

Mary, who had been offered a chair, listened 
to this last observation with a shudder. Though 
everything seemed fantastic and unreal she felt as 
though she had arrived at the first stage on the 
road to the gallows. 

The formalities of committal having been 
completed by the catchpolls, and one of* the 
turnkeys, Mary was invited to step up to her new 
apartments. She rose trembling and made no 
protests when John took her in his arms and 
kissed her, then she meekly followed a turnkey 
with a lighted candle and a heavy door shut 
behind her. 


D 



CHAPTER IV 


In a gloomy little courtyard near Chancery Lane 
John discovered the grimy office of Mr* Whilberry, 
the attorney who had done so much to prevent 
felons from meeting an untimely end. It was 
said that the surgeons, who had the privilege of 
dissecting those who had died on the gallows, 
prayed daily that Mr. Whilberry should rail sick, 
so that they might make an end of him and 
ensure a proper supply of corpses. 

Mr. Whilberry himself was a slnall, shrunken 
man with threadbare black clothes and a rather 
dirfy white wig. 

“ Not a very good case,” he opined, when 
John had finished telling him of Mary’s troubles. 
” I don’t like cases where servants are involved. 
Juries don’t like dishonest servants, and I don’t 
think her defence is a very good one.” 

He gave a dry cough and looked at the calendar. 

“ "Vfe have very*little time,” he continued. 
” But I think we can manage. How many of 
the witnesses for the Crown do you think it will 
be possible to keep away from the court ? ” 

" I don’t know,” confessed John. “ I cannot 
see how I can prevent all of them coming.” 

“ Unfortunately, I am afraid we shall not be 
able to suppress tms justice,” mused Mr. Whil- 
berry, ” but if you are not minding the expense 
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1 can bu 7 a number of witnesses to good character 
and So forth. Do you think you could get any 
other servants in this house to swear the prisoner 
showed them the jewel and asserted her intention 
of giving it back to the owner at once ? ” 

“ ril try,” promised John. 

“ I will send my clerk to interview the prisoner 
and then we can see how the defence ought to be 
shaped,” promised Mr. Whilberry. ** Mean- 
while, try to buy the other servants.” 

As he went out into Chancery Lane John came 
to the conclusion that the law was a very tricky 
affair and in no way connected with justice. 
Since he had been up and about ever since early 
morning he thought he would go to his usual 
coffee house in Fleet Street and consider matters. 
He still had a slight headache due to minng 
unaccustomed wines on the previous evening, 
and had gone without his breakfast due to his 
haste in getting to Newgate as soon as the gates 
were opened. Mary had received him in the 
common yard among a crowd of malefactors of 
both sexes, and beyond giving a full account of 
her version of the matter had refused to give him 
any encouragement in his* efforts at gallantry. 
She reminded him he had promised to help, and 
insisted on his seeing an attorney at once. 

The coffee house was not very full, it being too 
early for men to discuss the mairs of the day, 
and merchants were still busy. John went to 
his usual settle and waited for ^e drawer to come. 
The same young man in the g^n coat appeared, 
but seemed saa and distracted when John gave 
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his order. After ^ing away to see about a steak 
and draw a pint of ale, he came dolefully back to 
John’s table. 

** I hope you will excuse my boldness the other 
night, sir,” he mumbled. 

“ ^rtainly. A perfectly innocent lot of 
questions.” 

” Anyhow, it doesn’t matter now,” said the 
waiter gloomily, ” nothing matters.” 

” Have you found another way of making a 
fortune ? ” asked John. 

” A fortune is no longer required, sir. I don’t 
suppose you happen to know anything about the 
law, sir ? ” 

” Damn the law 1 ” exclaimed J^hn. 

“ Oh ! Yes, sir, damn it completely,” 
grospied the drawer. ” It’s murder, that’s what 
I call it, murder.” 

True enough. Bloody murder,” agreed 
John. 

” Cold-blooded, premeditated, horrid, gloating 
murder,” amended the drawer as a few tears 
trickled down his cheeks. ” Murder by Act of 
Parliament with all bishops standing round to pull 
on the rope.” 

“ How have you run foul of it ” asked John. 

** I haven’t, sir, it’s my Lucy. They’ll hang 
her for sure.” 

He mopped his eyes with a corner of his apron. 

” Yes, sir, she and I had a liking for each 
other. I’ll go so far as to say a love for each 
other. And now she’s been taken to Newgate.” 

. What for ? ” 
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“ The liking, that is to say the love. I never 
knew there was any trouble, she 'being a slight 
little thing and her skirts being full. She never 
told me and we didn’t meet above once in a while 
and even then as like as not we were not alone, 
so I never knew she was going to be a mother by 
me. I don’t even know she realised it herself 
and then when it came it died, and they’ve took 
her for murder on the information of her 
mistress.” 

“ What was she ? ” 

“ A servant, sir, an ordinary maid. And to 
think that if she’d done anything wrong and been 
taken up before this they would never have 
hanged her.” 

” Why not ? ” asked John. 

” Oh ! They never hang an expectant mofher, 
sir.” 

** Don’t they ? ” asked John sharply. ‘‘ Are 
you sure ? ” 

” Certain, sir.” 

“ That’s a blessing,” said John cheerfully. “ I 
can do something about that.” 

” About poor Lucy, sir ” asked the drawer 
hopefully. 

” I’m afraid not. I was thinkinir about some- 
thing else.” 

“ Ah ! sir. I wish I could.” 

The drawer went away to get John’s steak. 
While eating it John decided to go to Newgate 
at once. A sudden thought entered his mind ; 
was there not much talk of the law’s delajrs ? 
He must see about delaying it. He munched 
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$kWKf and drank his beer feeling that he was 
winning the game he had accidentally started to 
play. 

" So I’ve run you to earth, my lad.” 

John looked up from his plate and saw his 
iaiker scowling at him. 

” A pretty son,” growled the old man, slump- 
ing down on the seat opposite. “ You’ve ruined 
your career." 

” Indeed ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, indeed, and it won’t help you to sit 
smirking there like a damned dancing master. 
When I say you’ve ruined your career I mean 
that it is only through me that you can repair the 
damage done. To insult an India ship’s husband 
and go off with a thieving little slut I How can 
Tibbies overlook it, sir f Answer me that.” 

“Ohl Damn Tibbies.” 

” Ah 1 But Tibbies can damn you,” retorted 
the old man. “ You will sit down here and now 
and write a letter of apology at my dictation to 
Tibbies, and later on you will pay a call at the 
house and apologise to the whole family. Drawer 1 
Pens, ink and pafler here at once.” 

” But . . . ” 

” No buts. Not a word unless you want to 
lose all hope of promotion.” 

“ Will he let this girl off if I crawl ? ” asked 
John. 

" Let the girl off I ” roared his father. “ He 
will do nothing of the kind. She is already as 
good as dea^ you young fool.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 
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keep saying 'indeed* like a half- 
witted parrot. Here’s the paper, now write.” 

John selected a suitable pen and spread out a 
sheet of paper, then started to write. 

” Dear, no, honoured, no, dear. Yes, Dear 
sir,” dictated his father, ” it is feeling, I mean, 
it is with feelings, no, emotions. It is with 
emotions of the deepest or, perhaps, acutest. 
Yes, it is with emotions of the acutest shame that 
I take my pen to write. . . . Hum. . . . Let 
me think.” 

" Would it not be easier if I wrote the letter 
and submitted it to your approval ? ” asked 
John. 

“ Certainly not. You have no idea of polite- 
ness. Now write as I tell you and jrou can 
make a fair copy afterwards. What did I. say 
last ? ” 

” Take my pen to write,” answered John. 

“ Very well. Take my pen to write tlus 
humble apology for my disgraceful behaviour 
beneath your hospitable roof last night. Believe 
me, sir, had it not been for the fact that I had 
... I was. . . . No, that I inSulged beyond the 
limits of moderation and . . . and prudence in 
your excellent wine I can assure you upon my 
honour that this insult would never have been 
offered to your house. Perhaps illustrious house 
is better. Ever mindful of the benefits I have 
received from you and deeply aware of the . . . 
no, deeply conscious of the finct that J have repaid 
good with evil I humbly beg that you will con- 
descend to accept my most heartfelt and sincere 
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apolones. Believe me, sir, I remain your most 
humUe and obedient servant to command." 

While John was laboriously making a fair copy 
his father called for a newspaper and some wine. 
After a short silence old Adams gave a sudden 
exclamation. 

" John, my boy, the India trade is about to be 
thrown open to private merchants, and any Tom, 
Dick or Harry will be able to send a ship to 
Gdcutta. The whole universe is breaking up. 
There’s no respect for ancient institutions, no 
discipline left." 

John signed his name with a flourish, sanded 
the letter and called for wax and a candle. 

" I believe the Company is still to have the 
monopoly of shipping, ’ he said to his father. 
" The surveyors told me there would be a whole 
fleet of new ships laid down this year." 

" The man writing in this newspaper doesn’t 
think so,” replied his fether gloomily. “ How- 
ever, that is by the way. Give me that letter, 
and be sure to come home this evening. You’re 
not likely to be doi^ anything this afternoon, so 
you can call upon Tibbies and make a personal 
apology.” 

“ Not this afternoon. I am busy." 

" Busy ! Drivel I ’’ snapped the old man. 
“ I shall tell Tibbies to expect you.” 

" It’s quite impossible for me to go this after- 
noon,” protested John. " 1 have a previous 
engagement." 

" No engagement can interfere with your 
duty. I shall tell Tibbies you are coming and if 
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you don’t go it will be a further insult and com- 
pletely ruin all your chances of advancement in 
the Maritime Service,” declared his father. 

“ I shall only be ruined if you tell him,” John 
pointed out. ” It would be far better if we left 
time for the letter to soak in. Don’t fear. I’ll ^ 
and see Tibbies soon enough. I want to see him 
badly.” 

” Why ? ” 

** To see if I can persuade him to let Mary 
off,” explained John. ‘‘ I believe ...” 

” You believe 1 ” exclaimed his father with 
withering scorn. You lecherous young fool, 
can’t you see the girl is already half way up the 
steps to the gallows ? Has it ever entered your 
thick head ? ’ 

“ There’s no harm in trying everything,” 
answered John. 

“ Yes there is,” contradicted his father. “ If 
you so much as mention that girl to Tibbies you 
have blasted your career. Are you completely 
mad Here is a little slut who was revealed in 
the presence of a magistrate to be in possession of 
stolen property. Do you think Tibbies is going 
to forgive her for stealing from his guests ? Yes, 
stealing from a guest worth over a hundred 
thousand pounds.’’ 

‘‘Why not?” 

‘‘ Because, you fool, if he tried to let the girl 
off, which, of course, he can’t, but if he did, it 
would seem as though he approved her action. 
The charge has been made and the trial ordered, 
so now it is merely a matter of time before she 
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svuigs. Nothing you say to Tibbies can prevent 
her trial and conviction, and any reference to the 
matter can only bring ruin upon yourself. Are 
you convinced now, olockhead ? " 

** I am convinced there is nothing to be gained 
by mentioning the matter to Tibbies," answered 
John, " but I think there is some hope for the girl 
even yet if the ckse is managed properly." 

“ Then you had better reconsider the rriatter," 
said his father. " I say the girl will be hanged. 
She has a Justice of the Peace, an India ship's 
husband, his daughter and the widow of an 
immensely rich nabob to swear away her life. 
What defence can she put up against §uch an 
attack ? None. She may have looks enough to 
rouse your beastly appetite, but that won’t save 
her. , Once for all I say the girl will swing, and 
nothing you jdo can save her, so you’d best cast 
about for another mistress." 

The old man got ponderously to his feet, and 
taking his hat wagged a forefinger at his 
son. 

“ This afternoon you go to Tibbies, my boy.” 

" Very well," replied John resignecfiy. 

Old Adams nodded and went out of the coffee 
house, leaving his son to settle the bill. 

Some minutes later John walked along Fleet 
Street towards Ludgate deep in thought, so deep 
that he frequently collided with passers-by. He 
had considerable faith in his father’s opinion of 
affairs of the world, and believed it was probably 
true that Mary had no chance of acquittal. 
Further examination of the problem convinced 
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him that the defence would be hopeless. Mr. 
Puddock in the few moments of conversadon had 
seemed a reasonable and honest man who would 
not send a ^rl to prison for nothing, and even 
Tibbies, a stiff and self-important person, would 
not allow one of his own household to be accused 
of theft unless there was some justification for the 
charge. It seemed probable that Mary was a 
little rogue. 

Arrived at Newgate John was admitted to the 
yard and was immediately seized on by an 
importunate prisoner dressed as a clergyman, 
who begged for a contribution towards the costs 
of his defence. 

“ A trifling charge my dear sir,” the prisoner 
assured him, ” and one I have no doubt I could 
soon have cleared myself if I had not, in a moment 
of generosity, given my month’s income to an 
ailing aunt. Dropsy, sir, a most distressing 
complaint, and what are my small cares beside 
the tortures suffered by an elderly lady ? Five 
guineas repayable in punctual monthly instal- 
ments is all I require.” 

” What is the charge ? ” asked John. 

” Nothing, sir, nothing. A slight misunder- 
standing. I was about to assist a young woman 
over a stile when she treacherously flung herself 
on the grotmd and screamed rape. Even if the 
charge were true and proven you need have no 
doubts for the safety of your money. Rape, 
although a felony, is with benefit of clergy.” 

Seeing John was apparently being successfully 
solicited for money, another prisoner who wore 
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ftthionable if somewhat greasy clothes, 
approached and touched him on the arm. 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I am endeavouring, like 
Diogenes of old, to find an honest man. I 
flatter myself I have met the object of my search 
in yourself, sir,” began the prisoner. ” Imagine 
my ridiculous fate to be arrested on a preposterous 
charge, which I can easily disprove, at the moment 
when 1 was about to condude a very advantageous 
transaction.” 

“ What is the charge ? ” asked John. 

” A laughable affair altogether,” replied the 

i >risoner. ” Happening to see a gold snuff-box 
ying on the floor at a masquerade, I picked it up 
and shortly afterwards, when showing it to a friend 
and asking him if it was his, I was seized by a 
vulgar fellow and accused of picking his pocket. 
Of course, I shall be acquitted by the jury without 
their leaving the box, but I am at the moment 
somewhat straitened for funds owing to my ustial 
remittance from the country being delayed. If 
you would ...” 

” No,” said John firmly and tore himself free. 
As he went in search of Miry he thought to 
himself that probably every one in the huge 
crowd of prisoners would be willing to swear by 
all the gods to complete innocence, and would 
explain that the arrest was due to a foolish mistake 
or malice. After some annoyance and trouble 
he at last discovered Mary talking to a middle- 
aged man in a wagoner's smock with a whip in 
his hand. He was a red-fiiced, jolly-loolang 
fellow who, as soon as Mary pointed towards 
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John and spoke his name, thrust out a lar^ hand. 

“ I’m honoured to meet you, sir, and would 
like to shake you by the hand for helping. my 
daughter,” he said with apparent sincerity. 

John shook hands with him gravely. 

” I am pleased to give what slight assistance 
is possible, and can only hope that her case is not 
altogether hopeless,” he answered. ” Has the 
lawyer’s clerk been to see you ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mary. “ But he didn’t seem 
to talk sense. He started making up all sorts of 
stories, and wouldn’t listen when 1 told him what 
really happened.” 

“ That’s true,” agreed her father. '* He 
wouldn’t stick to the point.” 

” No. The point is too dangerous,” said John. 
“ No one will believe it.” 

Mary gave a gasp, while her father scratched 
his head. 

“ From what I have heard,” continued John, 
” neither Mr. Tibbies nor Mr. Puddock are 
lying, and even if they were their evidence would 
be believed before the unsupported statements of 
a servant.” 

‘‘ Oh dear ! Oh dear,” groaned Mary’s 
father. ” So perhaps that lawyer fellow was 
right in trying to make up a story. They’re very 
clever at making things up, those laxtyers. I 
remember them saying a young man of twenty 
was only an infant, although he was the father of 
two children with a third on the way.” 

” It seems the only hope,” said John. 

” But they must believe me i ” cried Mary. 
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must believe me when I'm telling the 

Vtttn. 

A clock struck eleven before John could reply. 

** I must go,” said Mary’s &ther. ” Eleven 
o’clock. I shdl be late. But I know you’ve 
promised to do all you can, sir.” 

” I have,” answered John. “ I will do all 
that is possible to save your daughter’s life.” 

Mumbling incoherent thanks, the wagoner 
ran off, the picture of misery. After a night in 
the prison and a morning spent in the company 
of every kind of criminal Mary’s spirits were at 
a low ebb. As she looked round the yard 
thronged with prisoners and their friends she 
thought of the stalls at Smithheld and t);ie herded 
cattle waiting their turn at the slaughter-house. 

“ Shall we go to your room, it would be more 
private ? ” suggested John. 

Mary looked at him listlessly. All her powers 
of resistance were numbed by the hopelessness 
which had overcome her. 

“ I know what you want,” she whispered. 

“ Do you hate me for it ? ” asked John softly, 
as he took her hand. “ 

“ No. I suppose it’s natural.” 

“ Come,” begged John. 

“ You want to be paid for all you have done ? ” 
asked Mary, standing her ground. 

” I’ve done little enough excqrt to find out 
from a lawyer that there’s small hope,” answered 
John. 

“ There’s no hope,” said Mary in a low voice. 
’“No hope. So ^u want your way with me 
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before the haneman and the sur^ns have theirs. 
If I'm to die 1 might at least mve a chance of 
going to heaven. I don't believe I shall if I g^ve 
m to 70U." 

“ I don't know about religion," answered 
John, " but I do know this. They never yet 
hanged a pregnant woman. If I can get you with 
child you’ll Be saved." 

" That’s true. But if you fail ? ” 

“ We must take the chance,” replied John. 
“ If you were a man you could plead benefit of 
clergy, 1 suppose, or, now that there is a war, 
join the navy. But as it is . . . ’’ 

" And if I live and bear you a child ? ’’ 

" Oh 1 I’ll provide for you as well as I can,” 
promised John. " I’m seldom more than 
eighteen months or two years away on a voyage.” 

” Would you marry me ? ” asked Mary after a 
short pause. 

“I’ve promised to consult my father before 
marrying anyone,” said John shamefacedly. 

“ That means no,” remarked Mary. “ I 
suppose there is no reason why you should. I 
know you’re doing all you can to help me, but you 
want to help yourself as well. If you hadn’t 
taken a fancy to me I should have been without 
fi*iends or even a lawyer. Perhaps if 1 had been 
with a master who had sons instead of daughters 
I would have kad to give way to them. If I die 
perhaps I shall be forgiven for doing all I could 
to remain ali^e, and if I live I shall owe my life 
to you. Hanging is a dreadful way of dying.” 



CHAPTER V 


Old Adams, having rung Mr. Tibbles's front 
door bell, was admitted superciliously by the 
stone-coloured butler and left to wait in the 
draughty hall while the menial went to know his 
master’s pleasure. After a few moments the man 
re-appeared and with less condescension in his 
manner asked Mr. Adams to follow him to the 
library. 

Mr. Tibbies was not looking his l^est. Clad 
in a frayed dressing-gown with a cotton nightcap 
on his head instead of a wig he did not seem the 
precise host of the previous evening. Although 
apparently careworn and sad he managed to 
summon a faint smile of welcome. 

“ Ah, Mr. Adams, we are living in terrible 
times,” he exclaimed. ” I suppose you have 
seen the papers.” 

“What, private trade to India being thrown 
open ? ” asked old Adams. 

“ No, I do not think the Government will be 
so mad as that. Have you not heard of Bar- 
tholomew and Peck’s failure ? ” 

“ Oh, that ; I’ve known they were finished 
for weeks.” 

“ I would not believe it,” sighed Mr. Tibbies. 
“ I knew them both well and I would not believe 
it.” 


56 
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“ It’s their own fiiult,” said old Adams, to 
dismiss the matter. “ I’ve come, sir, to apologise 
for my son’s behaviour last night, and have 
brought a letter of apology from him. Before ...” 

“ I freely forgive him,” interposed Mr. 
Tibbies. ” I hope I shall live to forget the 
night. I can at least forgive. I had hoped that 
we might have discussed matters of trade. . . . 
But now I have lost heavily, very heavily.” 

” But, damme, sir, you had no dealings with 
that wretched firm, I trust,” exclaimed Adams, 
completely forgetting to give thanks for the 
forgiveness of his son. 

His commercial instincts were shocked. 
Everyone knew Bartholomew and Peck were 
luisound, and that neither partner had a grain of 
business sense, although they afiPected the fine 
gentleman and kept carriages. Tibbies was 
just the sort of fool who would be impressed by 
such outward show. 

” Alas, 1 had. I trusted them as gentlemen.” 

” Gentlemen have no place in business,” 
growled old Adams. ” However, your position 
must be sound. You are a ship’s husband, and 
the Company have by custom to come to you for 
ships. You can recoup any losses easily enough. 
One good turn deserves another, and you’ve 
acted handsomely by my son so I’ll back you to 
build on the bottom of any worn-out ship.” 

Mr. Tibbies sprang to bis feet, and, leaning 
over his desk grasped Adams’s hand. 

“ Sir . . . sir, you are noble,” he said in a 
choking voice. 

E 
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He sank back into his chair with the air of a 
reprieved criminal. 

“ Benson and Pott have just refused to renew 
a bill,” he said. ” It is the first time such a 
thing has happened to me, and I feel it 
deeply.” 

“ Adams and Son will back it for you,” 
promised old Adams. ” I think we can get on 
very well together. My elder son considers 
there are better prospects for us in financing 
ventures than there are in retail and wholesale 
trade. I don’t wholly agree with him, but now 
there is a war I think if we keep our eyes open we 
might make a tidy bit on advances to tfiose in the 
Inman interest. My younger son thiaiks there is 
likely to be a call for new tonnage, and I think we 
shall be able to drive out the Dutch and others 
and get a world monopoly of Asiatic trade for 
the duration of the war.” 

” Exactly the situation I had hoped to discuss 
last night,” said Tibbies sorrowfully. “ I feel 
there are great changes at hand and that my life 
is drawing to its close. There is no one to carry 
on my name and look after my manifold interests 
when I am gone. I frequently wonder whether 
my daughters will be reduced to penury in the 
general upheaval which is sure to come. Would 
that I had a son.” 

” You should have married the girls off,” said 
Adams. ” No one 'is going to bower about two 
old maids.” 

“ I tried, but I aimed too high. All my 
schemes came to nothing. Until to-day I 
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believed mvsdf secure^ absolutely secure, but 
now I see all is crumbling or rotten.” 

” I like settled conditions and assured positi^tn 
as much as any man, and I don't like all this 
change for the sake of change,” replied old Adams. 
” But 1 think there will be golden opportunities 
for those who keep their eyes open. Mind you 
the French may be massacring their nobles, but 
so far as I can understand they leave shopkeepers 
and merchants alone. Never mind the lords if 
they lose their heads on Tower Hill or swing at 
Tyburn, we have ourselves to look after. You’re 
a cut above me in social rank, no doubt, but what 
does that matter now ? Let’s stick to the j^.s.d. 
and keep our heads on our shoulders.” 

” There’s some truth in what you say,” 
admitted Tibbies. ” Politeness and honour seem 
doomed and the age of the plebeian at hand.” 

‘‘ Then let’s be plebeian and make what we can 
out of it,” cried old Adams. ” I’m willing to do 
anything short of wearing trousers.” 

“ Trousers,” exclaimed Mr. Tibbies with a 
shudder. ” 1 could never descend to that.” 

‘‘ Now we can run together very profitably,” 
continued old Adams. “ You’ve got various 
interests, hereditary bottoms and the like, while 
I’ve got cash and a good name in business. Put 
the two together and we both profit.” 

” The age of chivalry is dead,” remarked 
Tibbies, with whom the idea of trousers still 
rankled. 

“ Chivalry 1 ” acclaimed Adams. ” There 
never was any in business. Where’s the chivalry 
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in chartering ships to the Company at twelve 
pound a ton more than they’re worth, which 
you’ve been doing all your life ? ” 

” I have certain rights ...” began Tibbies. 
” Exactly, and between us we can put them to 
good use and make them yield more than they 
nave in the past. Shall we work together ” 
demanded Adams. 

Yes ! ” cried Tibbies. ” A fig for gentility. 
Let us cement our alliance by marrying your 
sons to my daughters.” 

“ Hum. I can’t promise that,” muttered 
Adams guardedly. ” Henry my eldest would 
never consent. You know your daughters are 
advanced in years. They breed besti if they’re 
married at the usual age, sixteen or thereabouts. 
I’m not too sure about your daughters welcoming 
the idea either. I’ve always stuck to my shop and 
let society go hang, and so they will think they’re 
marrying beneath them. They would be too if 
they married me, but my boys have had some 
schooling.” 

“lam afraid that after almost getting married 
to the grandson of a baronet my younger girl 
might at first regard a union with one of your sons 
wim some disfavour, but I think I can overcome 
that. You must admit that such a marriage 
would prove beneficial to both families, and I am 
willi^ to make a settlement.” 

“ 'l^ere are advantages,” agreed Adams. 
“ Your girls would be sure of protection. But it’s 
quite out of the question so fiu- as Harry is con- 
cerned. Now John, the young scamp who 
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disgraced himself here last night, might be per- 
suaded. But there would have to be handsome 
inducements. I am sure to get him a commafid 
some day, and he will make a fortune by it unless 
he’s an utter fool.” 

” I agree there are considerable emoluments 
to be gained by the commander of an East India- 
man, but I am quite willing to make Georgina 
my heir and only give Amelia, my eldest, an 
annuity sufficient for an elderly spinster,” said 
Tibbies. “ Georgina is only twenty-eight, and 
ought to be able to present her spouse with 
numerous little pledges of love before old age 
creeps on. If our joint ventures are successful, 
she ought to be heiress to a considerable estate. 
Furthermore, I think 1 can obtain a first mate’s 
place for your son at once. Next vopge we 
might be in a position to give him command, so 
that he could retire about the age of forty with a 
good income.” 

“ Yes, that’s a sound proposition,” remarked 
Adams approvingly. ” I will do all I can to 
persuade the boy. I’ll make him see that it’s to 
nis advantage and his duty. When he first went 
to sea I made him promise never to marry without 
my consent, and he’ll only get that consent so 
lonjg as he marries your daughter.” 

Shortly afterwards old Adams took his leave, 
being attended to the front door by Mr. Tibbies 
himself, much to the amazement of the butler. 
On his way to Holborn he congratulated himself 
on getting a footing in the Maritime Interest, and 
reviewed the possibilities of his position. 
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It was not a long walk to his shop, but by the 
time he arrived he was quite breathless, and had 
to sit down for a few minutes in the counting 
house before he was able to break the good news 
to his son Henry. 

The Maritime Interest was one of the closest 
guarded monopolies in London, with a prescrip- 
tive right to swindle the East India G>mpany. 
Although the Company pretended to get its ships 
by public tender the tenders of the Maritime 
Interest were always accepted as soon as a ship 
was worn out and a new one was chartered to the 
Company at the accustomed rate per ton whether 
she was worth it or not. The Company never 
refused a tender since all in the Interest 
were shareholders in the Company. Those 
outside the Interest never got a ship taken 
up even if they tendered at half the usual 
figure. 

As soon as he had got his breath old Adams 
sent for his elder son and told him with some pride 
what had occurred. 

“ A very shrewd stroke, father,” said Henry 
with languid approval. ” I do not myself think 
that hereditary bottoms will last much longer, 
but we can get a share of the profits while they 
are still to be made, and I have another iron in the 
fire by being connected with those outside the 
Interest. By the way, there is one thing we can 
do at once.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Tender for convict ships,” answered Henry. 
” The Company are going to supply the Govern- 
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ment with some. I understand any old hulk 
win do.” 

While old Adams after an hour’s work was 
still dictating letters and memoranda to his clerk, 
John came into the shop. His father at once 
sent for him. 

“lam going to see Tibbies at once,” said John 
listlessly. 

“ I want to talk to you first,” replied his father. 
” Wait upstairs a few minutes while I finish these 
letters.” 

John wandered upstairs deeply preoccupied, 
and strolled into the parlour, where an elderly 
maid was busy polishing a big mahogany table in 
the centre of the room. John watched her for a 
while and then, after gazing aimlessly at the dark 
panelling of the walls and the china ornaments on 
the mantelpiece, cleared his throat. 

“ Sarah, if a guest here dropped a gold snuff- 
box in the passage and you found it, and just as 
you did so the master sent for you, what would 
you do ” 

“ Why, Master John, I’d put the snufiP-box on a 
tray and bring it with me,” answered the maid 
carelessly. 

John nodded and continued to watch her. 

“ Do you want anything, sir ? ” asked the 
maid, who was puzzled at this close scrutiny of 
her work. 

” No, I’m just thinking,” answered John. 

He had been thinking ^riously ever since he 
left Newgate. When half drunk he had impuls- 
ively followed a pretty fttqe, as he had followed 
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odien, tnd he had won his objective, as he had 
won others, but never before had he been filled 
with sadness at his success. Not accustomed to 
introspection or deep reflection, his head was 
muddled and perplexed with a host of new 
problems. 

When his father came in he found him staring 
out of the window at the passers>by on the pave- 
ment below. 

“Where have you been since you left the 
coffee house ? “ asked his father. 

“ Newgate,” replied John involuntarily. 

“ Damn Newgate 1 ” shouted old Adams. “ I 
can’t have you spending your time in the company 
of criminals. You must think of yoy/- future. 
I’ve set your foot on the ladder and you must 
do the climbing yourself. However, I am willing 
to give you help so long as I live. 1 don’t know 
what you want, but I know what is best for you. 
Harry has got a head for business and can look 
after himself when I’m dead, but you’ve been at 
sea since childhood and haven’t had a chance to 
learn all the ways of the world and tricks of the 
trade, so I want to plan out a course for you which 
will ensure your remaining in a good position. 
Now, my boy, money is a great thing, but it is 
difficult to pick up unless you know the way, and 
you don’t. I’ve had to support you until you 
rose high enough in the Maritime Service td live 
on your pay. If you will follow my advice you 
can be sure that you will be able to retire with a 
good income long before you are too old to 
enjoy it.” 
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** Thank you,** murmured John> who had not 
taken in half his father’s spee<^. 

“ Now, we must make some slight sacrifices, 
or rather do things which at first sight seem 
unpalatable, if we want to get money,” continued 
old Adams. ” I have arranged an expedient which, 
though you may not think it very pleasant, 
will ensure you a good income for the rest of your 
life. Are you willing to exert yourself and over- 
ride any trifling personal tastes to win a fortune ? ” 
” Oh, yes,” answered John carelessly, “ I want 
money as much as any man.” 

“ Good 1 ” exclaimed old Adams. “ You 
have some sense. Now, I’ve always done my 
best for you and never been hard. Will you 
trust me in this and do as I say ? ” 

” If you like,” said John, still watching the 
street. 

” If you’ll promise to do what I tell you I swear 
you shall have five hundred a year now.” 

“ Five hundred a year 1 ” repeated John in 
wonder, and turned smiling to his fether. 
” Damme, that’s a gentleman’s income.” 

” There will be more later. Jack, perhaps five 
thousand,” said old Adams eagerly. ” When 
you’ve done your time as a Commander you will 
be worth at least five thousand. Five hundred 
now. Jack, and at least three thousand when you 
leave the sea. But you will promise to do what 
I tell you, won’t you. Jack Promise ! ” 

“ Of course I ” cried John. “ If I’m to live like a 
lord. I don’t mind working, and sometimes I 
think I’d rather be at sea than anywhere else. 
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Get me a command, father, and I’ll show you Tm 
not an utter fool in business.** 

** I can’t get you a command this voyage, only 
a chief mate’s,** replied his father cautiously. 
*' But I have made all the arrangements, Jack. 
Now you have promised to carry out my orders 
you are made for life. You have promised, you 
know.” 

** Yes, yes, I know I can trust you. What 
have I to ^ first ? ” 

” Go and change into your best clothes, Jack, 
and then ^ to Mr. Tibbies and ask him lor the 
hand of his younger daughter.” 

Jack ^ve a gasp and sat down with a bang on 
the window seat. ^ 

“ You want me to marry that ? ” he asked with 
difficulty. 

'* It’s all arranged, Jack. She’s to be the 
heiress of Tibbles’s fortune, and there’s to be a 
good settlement. Remember, you’ve promised.” 

” Promised 1 Yes, you’ve tricked me into 
promising.” 

** I disagree,” answered his fether mildly, “ I 
pointed out that we must shovel a few loads of 
dung if we want a good Crop. Nobody but an 
utter fool would throw away a chance like this. 
When you are my age you will realise that one 
woman is as unj^easant as another, and taken all 
round it doesn’t matter who you marry. Bven 
Mrs. Fitzherbert or any other notorious beauty 
would soon prove to be the same as any other 
wife after a year or two of wedded life. You’re 
at the stage when you like to let your fancy rove, 
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and you’re ofF with the old love before she becomes 
s burden. You can still go a>whoring after 
marriage if the prospect seems attractive. Ypu’ll 
have to marry sooner or later in any case.” 

“ It’s not living in the same house with the 
woman, it’s sharing a bed which I don’t like,” 
said John. 

” Bah 1 You’ve bedded hundreds of wenches, 
1 dare swear. What’s the difference in the 
dark i ” demanded his father. “ There’s a 
positive advantage with a wife ; you hope for 
children rather than fear them. You must settle 
down some time, and now I’ve made the best 
arrangement for you it’s possible to make.” 

“ Sound reasons are all very well in matters of 
trade. But this is a matter of feelings,” answered 
John. “ I’ve got very strong feelings else- 
where.” 

” Probably. I dare swear half the bridegrooms 
we see driving to church would far rather be in 
the arms of some trollop. But it’s a mistake to 
think marriage is a matter of feelings. It con- 
cerns a man’s whole future well-being, and when 
all the religious and other trappings are stripped 
off it is shown to be as much a matter of trade as 
buying East India stock.” 

” I don’t want to do it,” said John doggedly. 

“ I don’t for a moment suppose j^ou do,” 
replied his father, and then gave a full account of 
his relations with Tibbies. 

” So you see,” he said in conclusion, ” a mar- 
ri^ will ensure a binding agreement between us. 
Tibbies will know that we shan’t leave him in 
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the lurch, since it would only mean that you got 
nothing when he died. You've promised, my 
boy, and for all our sakes I shall hold you to that 
promise.” 

John gave a gesture of surrender. 

“ If a with a conscience will give way to 
save her life, I suppose a man with none must 
to save his future.” 

He rose from the window seat and faced his 
father. 

” I’ll go and dress now,” he promised. 



CHAPTER VI 


Mary’s cell in Newgate happened to be in the 
passage occupied by the elite of the prison. On 
one side the editor of a Whi^ newspaper was 
doing eighteen months for criminal libel, but this” 
was the ordinary hazard of a journalist’s life, and 
in no way interrupted the publication of the 
journal. It merely meant that during the hours 
when the public were admitted the passage was 
thronged with boys from the printers, politicians, 
men about town and the usual hangers-on of the 
Press. A little farther on an editor of a repub- 
lican pamphlet who had been sentenced for 
sedition was busy making it certain that he would 
be tried for treason. The only prisoner who felt 
at all uneasy or aggrieved was a Tory writer who 
had accused Fox of sodomy and incest, and had 
received no help from Pitt when he was arrested. 
No lords or ministers visited him, and he suffered 
agonies of envy when he saw the Whig enter- 
taining great men of the day in his cell, although 
the fellow had been imprisoned for printing in 
full an account of how ^e Prince of Wales had 
pulled his horses at Newmarket, and mentioned 
nine well-authenticated cases of K fc Royal High- 
ness being detected cheating at dwds. The mal 
exasperation was when he heard through the 
turnkey that a common thief had been allowed 
quarters on the same landing. 

00 
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The morning after his second visit to Mr. 
Tibbies John went to Newgate as usual, and after 
giving the turnkey the usual ti^ was admitted to 
the yard, which was becoming less densely 
crowded as the sessions progressed and prisoners 
came up for trial. The condemned hold was 
becoming congested, and a batch of executions 
imminent. John had scarcely got into the yard 
'when he found himself face to face with the 
drawer from the coffee house. 

'* Oh 1 Mr. Adams, sir,” exclaimed the 
drawer, ” if you want to help anyone here, my 
poor Lucy is the one.” 

“ I haven’t come here for charity. Budge,” 
answered John. 

“ No, sir, naturally not, but if you should be 
able to see your way to helping my Lucy I’d do 
anything for you, sir.” 

“ I am afraid I cannot afford it, Budge, and 
even if I could, I doubt whether I would be of 
any use. Look round this yard and count the 
people awaiting trial, and I’ll be willing to bet 
two to one that most of them will be found 
guilty. I believe your sweetheart is held for 
murder.” 

” Yes, sir. But she didn’t do it. If only I 
could afford a lawyer . . . ” he murmured tear> 
fully. 

” Here’s a guinea,” said John, almost throwing 
a coin at him. ” It won’t be any use, but there 
It 18. 

He walked away quickly, leaving the drawer 
to mumble thanks at his Inck. On the way up 
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the stains to Mary’s landing he met a printer’s 
boy and a naval officer who stopped him. 

“ Pardon me, sir,”, said the officerj^*’ but ] see 
you are in the East India G>mpany’s employment. 
G}\ild you inform me when the Nortiiumerland 
sails ? ” 

” I do not know for certain, sir, since I have 
not been to Blackwall lately,” answered John, 
“ but I believe it is by to-morrow night’s tide.” 

“ Will she be in a convoy ? ” 

” There again, sir, I am unable to tell you. But 
it is unlikely that she would join a convoy this side 
of Spithead. The Company do not advertise 
the movement of ships in time of war.” 

” I thank you,” said the officer with a superior 
nod, and went his way. 

Mary’s cell looked out over the yard, and 
consequently had a somewhat larger window less 
heavily barred than those giving on the street. 
The furniture consisted only of a bed, a chair, and 
a very ricketty chest of drawers with a basin on 
the top. She was sewing when John came in, 
but put her work aside and stood up meekly. 

” The lawyer has been again,” she said. ‘‘ And 
I told him I wouldn’t tell any lies because I should 
get confused and they could trip me up. He 
told me that my story was as good as any other, 
^though it has been used before, and he thought 
it was best for me to stick to what 1 had prepared 
rather than start learning something new.” 

” That’s good, my dear. 1 didn’t like the plan 
of filling you with a lot of lies and nonsense,” 
answered John. 
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Sitting down on the bed he drew Maty to him 
and took her on his knee. 

“ We’ll free you yet,” he declared. 

Mary shook her head. 

” I’m still afraid. The turnkey says they 
didn’t acquit anyone yesterday.” 

” Oh, they always start with the worst 
offenders,” John assured her easily. ” Highway- 
men and so forth before they come to doubtful 
cases.” 


** I wish I was a man,” sighed Mary. “ They 
say nearly all the men are being sent into the 
navy.” 

” I have my doubts whether they wouldn’t 
rather be hanged once they’ve had a tastb of a 
man-of-war. When they’ve been flogged twice 
they will certainly wish themselves back in 
Newgate,” answered John. 

” I’d rather be flogged than hanged,” said 
Mary simply. 

” You won’t suffer either if I can help it, you 
poor, pretty, little angel. Give me a kiss,” 
John. ” I love you more than ever I 




He kissed her and ran his fingers through her 
hair. Mary rested her head on his shoulder and 
put her arms round him. 

“ It’s nice having a man, and knowing he’ll do 
anything he can to save you. If I go free you 
will still be my man, won’t you, even if you can’t 
marry me ? ” 

John suddenly stopped caressing her hair. 

“ We can never marry,” he said simply. 
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“1 know. It doesn’t matter. You will 
always be able to come to me when you are home 
from the sea,” she replied happily. “ I’ll never 
marry or have anything to do with any man 
except you.” 

Although there might be love making in the 
shadow of the gallows at Newgate, although the 
judges at the Old Bailey were trying to rush the 
cases and get verdicts as quickly as possible, Mr. 
Tibbies was unaware of these things. The 
previous evening John had come to see him, and 
after a somewhat halting apology had blurted out 
a desire for the hand of Georgina in marriage. 
It pleased Mr. Tibbies to find that old Adams 
was a man of his word and an expeditious per- 
former. He had spoken no word of the intended 
union to Georgina, since he had not thought 
there was any hurry, and he liked to prepare his 
speeches well in advance. But now that the 
Adams family had made a move it behoved him 
to act at once. Accordingly the next morning 
he dressed with care, was shaved and powderec^ 
and after a light brea^ast off a chop and a glass of 
porter took himself to his study, where he 
assumed the attitude proper to the head of a 
family, and told the butler to request Miss 
Georgina’s presence. 

Georgina arrived ready dressed for her morn- 
ing drive, or rather descent on harrassed shop- 
keepers. Her father begged her to be seated. 

‘^My dear Georgina, began Mr. Tibbies, 
*' I feel old age creeping on me, and many 
bitternesses beset me. Not only is all that I have 
r 
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bdd ffreat and noble being assailed by the vulgar 
mob( out even business is changing, and I regret 
to say I have suffered grievous loss. I must 
therefore think of the welfare of my beloved 
daughter." 

C^rgina felt decidedly uneasy. Was he 
going to cut down the stan^ or even move into a 
smaller house ? 

" When I am gone," continued Mr. Tibbies 
in sepulchral tones, " my dearest daughters will 
be alone in a chaotic world where all the old 
institutions will be brought crashing to the ground 
by howling Jacobins. Civilisation may even 
cease to exist and our descendants lapse* into 
primitive savagery and anoint their bodies with 
woad. It is my most earnest wish that you 
should be properly protected. I especially wish 
that you shall be spared the degradation of having 
to work." 

*‘ Work 1 " exclaimed Georgina in horror. 
“ Oh 1 father, have you ruined us ? ” 

" No, no, my dear," her father assured her. 
" Although 1 have had losses I flatter myself that 
I have concluded another transaction which will 
fully recoup me. But the world commerce is 
seriously tusordered, and I feel that no single 
p;entlewoman will be able to rely on a secure 
income in the future. Since men are bred to 
affairs they can generally be trusted to look after 
their own interests. But how different is the case 
of ladies 1 Sweet, tender creatures, they are too 
delicate to withstand the rough buffets of business 
life which we men with our coarser natures can 
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ignore. Ladies, £uit visions framed for love, can 
never descend to the vulgar bear-garden of the 
Exchange.” 

“ Earner ! ” cried Georgina. “ Pray be more 
explicit.” 

“ It is the dearest wish of my heart that you 
should marry, my child,” explained Mr. Tibbies. 
” I feel that single you will be unprotected against 
the deluge.” 

“ Marry I ” snorted Georgina. “ I loathe 
men.” 

“ Even if they love you ? ” asked her father. 
” Even if they have been struck by Cupid’s fatal 
dart at their first meeting with you i Can woman 
be so unkind as to hate a lover ? ” 


” Bah 1 ” said Georgina. 

” My sweet child, I have had a request, I may 
say an appeal, from one who loves you to dis- 


traction. 


Georgina' jerked herself straight in her chair 
and stared at her father. 


“ A suitor 1 ” she gasped. 

“ A lover. One who burns to make you his,” 
amended Mr.^ibbles. ” A gallant young man 
who has already asked me for your hand in 
marriage.” 

Georgina’s heart gave a bound, and she felt 
as though she were going to faint. She had 
abandoned all hope and hardened herself against 
the flickle male, but now she felt like a schoolgirl 
and wanted to giggle and blush. 

” Romance,” breathed Mr. Tibbies. ” Youth 
and love.” 
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** Father, how ridiculous you are,*' said 
Georgina, returning to her usual manner. “ If 
some young man chooses to pay court in the 
proper way I am prepared to listen to him. 
Should he seem eligible I am even willing to 
consider matrimony. Who is the gentleman ? *' 
“ The younger Mr. Adams who was dining 
here the other evening.” 

Georgina frowned slightly. 

“ I think he is a trifle, shall I say, low ? ” 

” No doubt his parentage is undistinguished, 
but we must remember that his family, is 
immensely wealthy and he can support ypu in a 
proper manner,” answered Mr. Tibbies. 
” Possibly the fact that he is certain to'' become 
the G)mmander of an Indiaman and so secure a 
huge fortune may remove any compunction which 
might be felt' at marrying beneath one. I have 
known Nabobs who have formed unions with the 
scions of noble houses and can assure you the 
results have been most gratifying.” 

” I am not sure that I approve of a mere 
merchant sailor,” said Georgina thoughtfully. 
“ 1 agree that the wife sets the tone in the house* 
hold and that a lady is not necessarily defiled by 
wedding a plebeian. But the gentleman in 
question seems unpolished, if not worse.” 

” I admit he is somewhat over-fond of pursuing 
pretty girls and at times, like his father, is a little 
apt to drink rather more than he ought. But 
then we must remember, firstly, what a bad 
example the Prince of Wales sets to young men, 
and secondly, the fact that after months of abstin- 
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ence.at sea a sailor is somewhat apt to overstep 
the limits of sobriety when he sets root on shore.” 

This second reason was scarcely a sound one, 
since by the rule of the Service a Second Mate 
could if he wished take six tons or fifteen hundred 

f allons of spirits to sea with him. But though 
dr. Tibbies knew this very well his daughter 
did not, and she seemed to be softened by the 
argument. 

” I admit, father, that Mr. Adams is no worse 
than any other gentleman, and that the male sex 
is incurably base in its habits. As you rightly 
observe, the Prince and his odious companions 
degrade the morals of their inferiors. The fact 
that Mr. Adams has indulged in gallantries 
towards other ladies will not prejudice me 
towards him if I am convinced he has a genuine 
regard for myself.” 

” He is madly in love,” her father assured her. 
” I am sure that marriage with a young lady of 
superior standing will entirely reform an^ small 
vices he may possess.” 

“ Then I am willing to listen to his advances,” 
said Georgina rising. “ I shall decide myself 
whether he is suitable.” 

She joined her sister in the carriage in a 
turmoil of suppressed excitement, while her 
father with a happy smile turned to deal with a 
mass of business between Adams and Son and 
himself. 

Shortly afterwards old Adams called, and was 
admitted to the study by the butler, who had 
become absolutely obsequious in his manner. 
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At first the two gentlemen only discussed business 
and argued over the share of profits, at which 
work old Adams was a master and demolished all 
opposition to his own plans. Mr. Tibbies was 
perplexed and confused by the manner in which 
Adams raced through one transaction after 
another and settled in a moment questions which 
Tibbies would have taken a week to decide. 
Respectable and old-established firms were 
treated with scant respect by the bustling grocer. 
Unable to keep pace with his colleague, Mr. 
Tibbies assumed a fixed smile and sat back in 
his chair. He was not altogether sure that 
things were being done in a genteel wa^ but he 
was quite certain they were going to yield the 
maximum of profit. Adams saw at once he was 
dealing with. a pliable fool, and knew that in 
future he would be able to get his will in all 
things. 

When at last the work was done, Mr. Tibbies 
turned to other topics, and with an air of self- 
satisfaction said that he bad persuaded his 
daughter to view the proposed marriage favour- 
ably. 

“ She’s willing, is she ? ” grunted Adams. 
“ Then the sooner the better. Jack won’t be at 
home for ever. I’ll send him round again before 
dinner. I think your East India stock would be 
the best thing for the settlement, and my son 
Harry must be one of the trustees. I hear the 
Duchess of Bedford is being surveyed by the 
Comrany to-day, so she ought to be ready for 
sea within two months.” 
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*‘.We must regard her tender feelings/* urged 
Mr. Tibbies. 

“ Jack will see to that,” replied Adams. 

The grocer walked slowly back to his shop 
thinking that revolutions in foreign countries 
were by no means unmitigated evils, k little 
stirring up and reshuffling of affairs in England 
were very useful to a man who had his eyes open. 

Soon after noon John, in his best uniform and 
primed with gin and parental advice, stood at 
Mr. Tibbles’s door. The butler almost 
grovelled as he admitted him and showed him up 
to the parlour on the first floor. 

The parlour was a bright, sunny room with 
pale wainscotting and delicately-coloured engrav- 
ings on the wall. Chairs, tables and sofas looked 
to John too fragile and thin in the legs to support 
a grown man. Moved as much by prudence as 
by nervousness, he remained standing stiffly in 
the middle of the room until Georgina appeared. 

Though not beautiful, Georgina was not 
downright ugly ; and on this occasion she had 
done her best to enhance what charms she 
possessed. Her skin was soft and free from 
blemishes, although her complexion was a little 
too pale for the fashion. Her hair was an inde- 
terminate dark brown, but needed all the hair- 
dresser’s arts to make it curl and billow in the 
requisite manner. When a certain plumpness 
and roundness of limb were demanded by con- 
noisseurs of beauty, 'she could only conform to 
their standards by judicious padding, and her 
arms remained a little too thin, though her hands 
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were well shaped and had not been coarsened by 
any work. Her cheeks were not plump enough, 
nor her mouth small enough, to attract gallants ; 
though her eyes were bright and of the nght pro- 
portion, they were an unfashionable shade of grey. 

Having been warned by a note from old Acuims, 
her father, as soon as she returned from her drive, 
gently urged her to prepare for a suitor. A 
hairdresser had been summoned post haste, 
and after being curled, powdered and helped into 
her best dress of white silk, she was having the 
finishing touches added by her maid when John’s 
arrival was announced. She believed this was 
the last chance she would ever have of marrying, 
and was fluttered enough not to reprove her maid 
for upsetting some powder over the floor. 

John having been told by his father to pitch it 
strong and make a theatrical ass of himself, made 
a low bow as the door opened and Georgina 
sailed rustling into the parlour. After the lady 
had exchanged formal greetings with him he 
handed her to a chair with a flourish and wondered 
what the devil he was going to say next. There 
was a moment of silence, then Georgina, fearing 
that he might be nervous, determined to put him 
at his ease. 

“ Mr. Adams, I fear 1 was a trifle ungracious 
towards you at our last meeting. I had a severe 
headache, and must beg you to excuse my dis- 
inclination to converse with you.” 

“ Oh, very natural, very natural,” replied John. 
” 1 hate company when 1 feel ill. Also, Fm 
afraid most of what 1 said would bore you.” 
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He wished he had taken a little more gin and 
had courage enough to carry the thing off with 
a rush. At all events the woman was not nearly 
so unpleasant as he had feared, and knew how to 
dress herself. * 

“ Miss Tibbies,” he began, taking the phftige, 
” although I only saw you for the first time at 
this house a day or two ago I must confess you 
made a very strong impression on me. You may 
think it strange that I should say this, but the 
impression was strong, very strong. I was 
impressed. Your undoubted beauty and high 
breeding. Miss Tibbies, made ... I mean 
impressed me.” 

” Sir, you flatter me.” 

” Not in the least, Miae Tibbies, far from it, 
quite the contrary, I understate the condition of 
my feelings. Miss Tibbies, I was smitten by your 
beauty and high breeding, absolutely smitten I ” 

“ Mr. Adams, I vow you are teasing me,” 
simpered Georgina. 

“ No, damme, it’s the truth,” lied John, and 
brought his fist down with a bane on a small 
table, nearly splitting it. “ Miss Tibbies, it is 
impossible to flatter you, and I should never take 
the liberty of teasing such a well-bred lady. Miss 
Tibbies, allow me to say you are the most beautiful 
creature I have ever seen. One glance from your 
eyes. Miss Tibbies, makes me feel quite giddy. 
Miss Tibbies, although you may call the servants 
and have me thrown out of the house, I cannot 
conceal the fact that I love you madly . . . 
madly. Miss Tibbies.” 
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" Oh I cried Georgina srith a little shriek. 
“ Sir, you are very 8ud<Mn.” 

“ Sudden, Miss Tibbies, of course. I was 
suddenly overwhelmed srith your beauty,” 
exdaimed John, thinking it was not so difficult 
after all and she was behaving just the same as the 
lasses in the taverns. “ Miss Tibbies, I love 
you passionately, not to say madly.” 

Georgina was sitting primly on one of the 
untrustworthy chairs, while John balanced him- 


self cautiously on the edge of another. Feeling 
that things were reaching a critical stage, John 
dramaticdly fell on his knees, and firmly grasping 
one of Georgina's hands, continued : 

” Miss Tibbies, I burn, actually burn^ to make 
you mine. Is therc^^no ray of hope. Miss 
Tibbies ? Do you regard me only with feelings 
of loathing ? Am I too unworthy to wed a 
Tibbies .? 


“ No, no,” protested Georgina faintly. 
“ Then I may hope. Miss Tibbies ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


” Here goes,” thought John to himself, and 
rising to his feet clasped the astonished lady to 
his bosom and kissed her savagely. 

“ Sir 1 ” protested the half-crushed Georgina. 

John thought this was an invitation for more, 
so, exerting a bear-like hug, he bent her back 
until her spine almost cracked, and kissed her 
again and again. 

When he paused for breath he was surprised 
to find she had fainted. 



CHAPTER VII 


Two incidents caused ra^ and excitement 
among members of the Maritime Interest. The 
first, that the press gang had boarded the East 
Indiaman Northumberland when she was on the 
point of sailing and had taken the cream of her 
crew, although the Admiralty had given them 
protections to free them from impressment. The 
second, that the Company’s surveyors had found 
extensive dry-rot in the Duchess of Bedford^ and 
had refused to take her up for another voyage. 
In the first case the Court of Directors sent a 
strongly worded protest to the Admiralty in the 
hopes of getting some definite reply within six 
months, in the second, the Court invited the 
owners of the hereditary bottom to tender for 
another ship. 

Old Adams was pleased because he would 
have the chance of using his connection with 
Tibbies at once, but was somewhat perplexed 
about the best arrangements for John. He had 
promised the boy a chief mate’s berth and must 
find him one. Had the Duchess of Bedford not 
been condemned he would have put John in her 
an{l made him bommander of the ship built on 
her bottom. But now his plans were disorgan- 
ised. He had no wish to Mve his son haa^irn 
about for a year or more and getting into ui 

®3 
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kinds of mischief while the new ship was being 
built. At the same time if he got him a chief 
mate's berth in another ship immediately she 
would not return in time for the launching and 
fitting out of the Duchess of Bedford's successor, 
and John would miss the chance of the command. 
Of course, commands could be bought for hard 
cash, but the worthy grocer made it a rule never 
to part with a farthing unless absolutely necessary. 
The only thing to do was to see how the land lay 
before making any definite schemes. 

John had his mind fully occupied. Upper- 
most in his thoughts was the fact that he believed 
he had made it possible for the press gang to 
catch the Northumberland just as her coiSiplement 
was on board. The ^cer he had passed on the 
stairs at Newgate was probably in charge of the 
gang which effected the rich haul of prime sea- 
men. No sailor worth having ever joined the 
navy of his own free will. However, nothing 
was to be gained by telling any of his associates 
what had occurred, and proving himself a fool. 

Being engaged was likely to prove a trouble- 
some affair. A man was left with little time of 
his own, and it was only by rising early that he 
managed to get any time at all with Mary in 
Newgate. Ine rest of his day was spent in 
escorting his future wife on shopping and other 
excursions, dining with her and being bored to 
distraction. He seemed seldom to be left alone 
with her for more than a few seconds, Amelia, her 
dder sister, always being primly present and 
sewing with an air of ill-conc^ed fiuy at a scrap 
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of embroidery. Amorous dalliance with any 
woman who was not downright hideous was 
always pleasant, and helped to pass away the 
time. It was his chief amusement when ashore. 
But now he was officially pledged to a lady he was 
denied all opportunities or practising the chaiming 
diversion with her, and hindered in his other 
pursuit. He had no conversation, and lost 
patience with the idle chatter of his betrothed. 

After standing it for two aays, on the third 
afternoon he appeared with tickets for Vauxhall 
Gardens. Amelia gave a loud sniff and protested 
the evenings were far too cold. John was 
immensely relieved. 

“ I am sorry you are unable to come. Miss 
Tibbies, but I assure you these early summer 
nights are very healthy.” 

“ You misunderstand me, Mr. Adams,” 
replied Amelia stiffiy. ” I shall, of course, come, 
but I shall derive no pleasure from the jaunt.” 

She stitched away madly and^said no more. 

Georgina expressed herself charmed with 
the proposal. 

” I will wear my new India muslin and father 
shall put on his satin waistcoat,” she said. “ Dear 
Amelia can have my best Cashmere shawl.” 

Dear Amelia scowled. 

^ The domestics were thrown into confusion by 
dinner being ordered early (though it was already 
cooking) and the special care needed to dress the 
ladies. Mr. Tibbies was put out of humour by 
having to sit down to dinner half an hour tSo 
early and bong deprived of all chance of digesting 
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it snth the aid of port afterwards. But he was 
restored to his usual temper as the meal pro> 
gressed, half-cooked though it was, by the 
uiought that he was being relieved of a daughter 
and must put up with the inconveniences of the 
process. At all events he could get a good supper 
at Vauxhall and doze in a box over a TOttle. 

There was just time for the gentlemen to have 
a few glasses of port while the ladies were putting 
on their hats and cloaks. 

“ I think, John,” said Mr. Tibbies, ” Georgina 
has mentioned the matter of a house.” 

” Yes, she wants one somewhere near Bond 
Street.” 

” I am afraid I do not approve. As a father 
I naturally shudder at the prospect of losing a 
beloved ^ughter, and dear Amelia will be very 
unhappy if left alone after all the years she has 
spent in the constant company of her sister. You 
will not be at home for more than a few months 
every other year. I think, therefore, you should 
choose a house near to this, so that Georgina can 
relieve the solitude of her existence by frequent 
visits to her parent and sister.” 

” My father thinks much the same,” replied 
John. ” He has his eye on a small house in 
Guildford Street.” 

“ I trust your father’s opinion on matters of 
property absolutely,” said Mr. Tibbies graciously. 
*' Then let us consider the matter setued. You 
will live in Guildford Street. Possibly dear 
Georgina might like to have her sister to live 
with W while you are away.” 
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*^A8 she pleoes,” answered John carelessly. 
** But when 1 am home I would prefer Amelia 
to live here.” 

** She is a very unobtrusive girl who will efface 
herself in a moment if requested,” pleaded Mr. 
Tibbies. ” I am sure you would find her most 
useful in the home and could take the entire 
burden of running the household. That would 
give dear Georgina the opportunity of devoting 
every minute of the day to you.” 

“ No doubt Miss Amelia has every virtue, but 
nevertheless, 1 am afraid two’s company and 
three’s none,” answered John. 

Mr. Tibbies sighed resignedly and had a last 
drink of his port as the butler announced the 
carriage. 

Georgina was dressed in a wide-brimmed 
straw hat trimmed with ostrich feathers and 
ribbon and a cream satin pelisse, while Amelia 
wore an unfashionable black hat and was only 
protected from the night air she dreaded by a 
dark shawl. The ladies were handed into the 
coach, the gentlemen followed, and away they 
went to Vav^all. 

It was still too early for society to be present 
and, as John had anticipated, they had no diffi- 
culty in getting a box near the Rotunda where 
they could see the early strollers and listen to the 
music. Most of the company which passed 
before them consisted of shopkeepers and their 
families, officers looking for women, a few of the 
more expensive sort of prostitutes and idle young 
men who had nothing dse to do. 
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Amelia upping a cup of coffee viewed the whole 
scene with disapproval) and after fumbling in 
some deep recess in her attire, produced her 
usual piece of embroidery and a roll containing 
needles and thread. Mr. Tibbies with a whole 
bottle of port in front of him smiled magnanim- 
ously on the world and gave a passing prostitute 
a sly wink. 

As the last bright colours of the sunset faded 
from the sky innumerable candles were lighted 
in festoons of coloured glass pots, while in the 
Rotimda lamps were set round the orchestra and 
beside the balcony where the singers stood. 
The crowd increased every moment, and 
women in the height of fashion mbced with 
bunchy old matrons and were ogled by 
young blades with unpowdered hair and huge 
neckcloths. 

“ Let us go for a stroll and see the illumina- 
tions,” suggested John to Georgina. 

Georgina rose with a smile and allowed herself 
to be escorted on to the gravel path. Mr. 
Tibbies wagged a roguish finger at John before 
he disappeared from view in the crowd. The 
gardens having many walks shaded from the main 
avenues by shrubs and evergreens, afforded 
opportunities for unlimited flirting no matter 
how crowded the broad walks might be. At the 
first opportunity John led his betrothed into one 
of these dark alleys. 

I am siire the grotto does not lie this way,” 
protested Georgina. , 

“ No matter,” said John. 
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“ But it does matter. I particularly wish to 
see the grotto,” answered Georgina. 

“ WeHl find it later,” promised John, and put 
his arm round her waist. ” Now we’re here we 
might as well make the best of otir time.” 

” No,” cried Georgina as John embraceti her, 
” not in public.” 

“ I never |[et near you in private,” observed 
John as he kissed her. 

You’re so rough, you frighten me,” gasped 
Geormna, but made no serious effort to free 
herself. 

” If only your sister would keep away from the 
parlour we could do this more often,” observed 
John after a few moments. 

“ Oh ! ” si|[hed Georgina. 

“ Drop a hint to her,” suggested John. 

“ Oh 1 I’m in such a flutter,” said Georgina, 
who was trembling. 

“ Send her out for a drive alone to-morrow,” 
urged John. 

” You’re too ardent,” mxu'mured Georgina. 

” Since we are going to marry we might at least 
get some pleasure out of it,’’ grumbled John. 
" Amelia is a wet blanket.” e 

“ Poor Amelia, she will never marry.” 

” No, but we shall,” replied John. ' “ Can’t she 
go on a visit to the country ? ” 

” My dearest John is too impatient,” said 
Georgina archly. 

” At all events she isn’t here now,” muttered 
John, and once more hugged his betrothed. 

When Georgina was able to speak again she 

o 
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minted out that they must go back to her 
nther. 

**We must have been away a long time} 
although it only seems a moment.” 

” Your father is happy enough,” answered 
John. ” And your sister is always miserable, so 
we might as well stay here.” 

But Georgina was insistent. 

” I am sure it is not good for us to indulge our 
love too freely. We ought to remember our 
position.” 

'* We haven’t indulged at all yet,” argued 
John. ” Listen, I’ll call on you to-night.”- 

” Oh 1 But father would think it strange if 
you came late.” 

“ Your father won’t be bothered. Get the key 
of the front door and lower it by a line from your 
window when you hear me whistle,” John instruc- 
ted her. ” You’ll hear the clocks strike midnight 
and I’ll lurk about until I see you at the window.” 

” What a shocking suggestion I ” cried 
Georgina. ” No gentleman would propose such 
a thing. I know you are madly in love with me 
and I return your passion, but in a proper manner. 
How could you so far forget yourself as to make 
such an odiously vulgar proposition ? You 
must keep your love on a lofty plane as I do, and 
not allow unworthy thoughts to sully the com- 
plete harmony between our souls. Love is a 
dignified and proper thing between ladies and 

g entlemen when it is pcactiied with due restraint. 

ut to .whistle outsidwJtofWfS at midnight . . . 
no, that is entirely base. 1 am aware that Romeo 
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visited Julkt on her balcony, but let us not trv 
to copy the uncouth manners of our forefathers/’ 

John gave an exasperated sigh. 

“ Very well, let us rejoin your fether.”^ 

A celebrated soprano was singing fr^ the 
balcony of the Rotunda to a heedless crowd below. 
A constant hum of conversation and crackling of 
feet on the gravel made her almost inaudible in 
the box where John found Mr. Tibbies well 
primed with port. Georgina, after complaining 
of the difficult they had forcing their way through 
the crowd, affected to listen with rapt attention 
to the singing. John ordered supper and joined 
Geormna at the front of the box. 

“ You won’t see very much of me when we’re 
married,” he said in a low voice. “ I shall be at 
sea most of the time.” 

Georgina made no reply. 

“ Neither of us will be young when I retire,” 
continued John. 

The voice of the singer came clearer as the more 
musical part of the audience hushed the chatterers. 
She was singing a love song. 

“ We are only young once and I shall be at sea 
within a week or two of our wedding. We 
might as well make the most of what time we 
have. If I get drowned or die of fever you won’t 
have much to remember me by.” 

Georgina produced her handkerchief and 
dabbed at her eyes, but still said nothing. With 
a last despairing shriek the prima donna finished 
her song and stood GWtsjpring at the applauding 
throng. 
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“ Ah I Supper at last,*’ exclaimed Mr. 
Tibbies, as a waiter entered with a large tray. 
“ John, my boy, a magnificent spread.” 

All chance of further intimacies was lost. The 
party gathered round the table and ate their 
supper to the strains of one of Mr. Handel’s 
compositions performed by the entire orchestra, 
including the organ. Mr. Tibbies, in high good 
humour, related his experiences at ^th two years 
previously, and gave a complete catalogue of all 
the titled persons then present. After supper 
there was nothing else to do except go home. 

The ladies were handed into the coach, then 
Mr. Tibbies in an access of friendliness gave the 
coachman instructions to drive round by way of 
Holbom and to drop John at his house. On the 
way back he was as loquacious as ever and no one 
had a chance of stopping him. John sat silently 
with his back to the horses, while Georgina faced 
him, but it was too dark for him to signal with his 
eyes, and after a few ineffectual attempts to get 
into communication by a gentle pressure of me 
foot he lapsed into silent immobility. When the 
coach drew up outside the shop he managed to 
whisper “ Midnight ” to Georgina and then, after 
mutual leave-taking, went in by the side door. 

Old Adams was taking things quietly, and was 
almost sober, although it was nearly ten o’clock. 
Hearing a step in the passage he put his head out 
of the dining-room door igid mscovered John 
listlessly wandering tqmilb (file parlour. 

“Ah, Jack, I wai^|PlO)»8ee you,” he cried, 
“ come and help your md father with the port.” 
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John turned and obeyed. The dining-room 
was at the back of the house, and was panelled in 
dark wood with Dutch pictures of food and game 
hung on the walls. Bemg alone, old Adams was 
content with a single candle, which made the 
natural gloom of the room more pronounced as 
the feeble flame was unable to light the dull walls 
and time-blackened paintings. 

“ John, I think I have got a berth for you,” 
announced old Adams. ” I believe we shall be 
able to manage the chief officer’s place in the 
Clapham." 

” Excellent,” said John. “ I’m getting tired 
of the shore. This is the dullest spell I’ve had. 
Not a single spree.” 

” You must be married as soon as possible,” 
continued his father. ” I’ve arranged about that 
house in Guildford Street, and know a merchant 
who can do the furnishing very cheap. He’ll 
allow me the greatest possible discount since I’ve 
had dealings with him before. You must find 
out what you will need and let me know.” 

” Can you get me a good cellar cheap ? ” asked 
John. 

” My boy, you shall have three dozen of my 
own port,” promised his father. “ You have 
been very dutiful, and it’s only proper I should 
make things as easy as possible for you. Tibbies 
tells me you and his daughter agree. That 
shows good sense on your part. You will have 
to live with the wottuth, ao you might as well start 
friends. Business ta.^MBing out very sati^actory 
too, very satisfactory. We have just had some 
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oon'nct fllups accepted. Thia wedding it the 
best thing we ever arranged.” 

” Best for whom ? ” asked John. 

*' Best for everyone. You will be kept steady 
when ashore and kept away from the jx>zy whores, 
as well as beingsure of a good, comfortable home 
and income. Tibbies and I will gain wealth, and 
his daughter get a husband who is better than a 
woman her age deserves. Oh 1 It is a good 
thing for everyone. Now you are almost certain 
of a post you must think seriously about your own 
private trade. The Clapham will be going to 
China direct, so I advise you to ship goods which 
will be easily sold in Canton. I., believe 
vermilion has a good sale there, and novelties 
such as clocks and mechanical toys are popular. 
If the Company ships one thing you ought to ship 
another so the market won’t be flooded. I’ll let 
you know what to ship for the voyage home 
before you sail. It wrill depend on how this war 
aflfects the India market. I should think a ton 
or two of china ware is a certain sale.” 

" I’ll find out what is best from the next ship 
in. 

“ Very wise, my boy. The Lord SandwUh 
has arrived in the Downs and ought to be in the 
river soon,” said the old man, and fumbled for his 
watch. ” Hum. It’s time we were in bed. 
Past ten.” 

” I’ll sit up a little longer. I’m not tired,” 
remarked John. 

‘ ‘ As you please, but you can’t have another bottle 
of port,” answered his fiidber. ” Good night.” 
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Good night/’ 

Shortly before midnight John slipped out of 
the side door, taking the key with him. It was 
a fine starlight night, and he had little difficulty 
in finding his way through the badly lit streets. 
Posting himself in the shadow of some trees 
opposite Mr. Tibbles’s house he waited anxiously 
and watched the dark windows for the slightest 
sign of a lamp or candle. Midnight struct^ and 
the cry of the watchman echoed through the 
deserted streets. John whistled. The house 
remained dark and silent as the minutes passed. 
John whistled again, but no chink of light 
appeared. 

‘ Damn the woman,” he exclaimed, and went 
home. 



CHAPTER VIII 


There were hangings at Ne^t^te. A huge 
crowd filled the street by the prison, and houses 
opposite had all their windows filled and even 
their roofs covered with spectators. Round the 
gallows, which consisted of a horizontal beam 
supported at each end, there were arrayed tip- 
staves and the sherifTs officers, as well ‘as the 
hangman and a chaplain. Weaving their way 
through the throng were ballad sellers, begfgars, 
hawkers of refreshments, religious fanatics and 

E ickpockets. ' Stolid fathers of families had 
rought their younger children for a treat which 
was not without its educational value. For weeks 
afterwards they would be able to threaten the 
infants with a felon’s death on earth and eternal 
torments hereafter if they were disobedient or 
refractory. 

The (fin was terrific. Ballad sellers with lungs 
of brass were singing fortissimo the last dying 
confessions of the criminals to the tunes of popular 
airs. Vendors of gingerbread, oranges, and 
other wares yelled their cries in rivalry with the 
whistles and catcalls of the idle apprentices and 
loafers, the screams of children who had not a 
g(^ ^ew of the gallows, the thundering exhort- 
ations of the religious faction, and w shrill 
screams of laughter from the wenches as they 
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exchanged repartee with the loafers. Dogs 
barked as the great bell began to toll. 

At the appearance of the condemned a mighty 
roar arose from the mob. Those who recognised 
the particular malefactors booed and hissed or 
cheered them according to whether they admired 
or despised their crimes. A woman and two 
men were led to the place of execution between 
two lines of guards, their hands were bound and 
they wore white cotton nightcaps. They were 
ranged on planks under the gallows, where the 
whole concourse could see them ; then the caps 
were pulled down over their faces, the ropes 
adjusted, and, amid another deafening roar from 
the crowd, the planks removed from under their 
feet. 

The last convulsive jerks of the writhing 
criminals were the subject of some comment by 
regular attendants at executions. A stout lady 
who had to refresh herself repeatedly with little 
nips of gin from a small flask said it was most 
improper to hang a woman so high. The poor 
sufferer had shown part of her legs as she kicked. 

John, who had been unable to get into the 
prison on account of the crowd, waited to watch 
the executions. He realised they would be a 
heart-rending sight if Mary happened to be one 
of the victims, and reproached himself with not 
taking more active steps to help her. The 
lawyer had prepared a defence strictly on the lines 
of Mary’s evidence and had arranged for the hire 
of witnesses of good character, but he was not 
very sanguine as to the result. While he was 
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iniinng he felt a tug at his arm, and turned to see 
the suigeon with whom he had shared a boat 
from Blackwal]. 

** So the Duchess of Bedford is condemned and 
I am out of employment," said the surgeon sadly. 

" Good morning, Doctor Hill. I see they are 
making subjects for your fellow surgeons to 
dissect," remarked John. 

“ They hang the wrong people," replied Dr. 
Hill. “ If only they would rise superior to petti- 
fogging legal details and make a start on purmng 
the body politic of a few malignant growths. Fox 
would be a good beginning. I’d come- miles 
to see that shifty rogue hanged." ^ 

" If you wish to relieve us of the politicians 
you might as well scrag the lot," opined John. 
" But what brings you to a hanging ? " 

" Idleness, Adams, idleness. The Duchess is 
condemned and I am unable to get another post." 

" I’ll see if I can do anything. I’m almost 
certain of the chief mate’s berth in the Clapham.** 

" I should be most eternally obliged to you if 
you could," replied Hill. " I am too old to try 
my fortune ashore, and my constitution benefits 
enormously from the sea air. No doubt the 
earthy humours in my body would gain the 
ascendancy if it were not for the watery element. 
Again life on shipboard is full of diversity and 
interest, and I could not stomach having to attend 
ugly old women in a country practice or have 
lime to do but hdp in the duiverjr of infimt 

S okels. Also, I did a good trade m bringing 
ome drugs." 
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Damme, you’re a doctor I ” exclaimed John, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“lam glad you have discerned the fact at last. 
Possibly any slight duties I have performed in our 
last ship escaped your distinguished notice,’’ said 
Hill with an offended air. 

“ Yes, but as a doctor you can swear to preg- 
nancy. If I do all I can to get you a berth will 
you swear the girl is pregnant, no matter by 
whom ? " asked John eagerly. 

“ What the devil are you raving about What 
girl, and why should she be pregnant ? “ 

“ There’s a girl in the prison here who’s been 
arrested for theft,’’ explained John. “ If she’s 
found guilty I don’t want her to hang. If she’s 
pregnant they will reprieve her, therefore, you 
swear she’s pregnant and she will live.’’ 

“ If she’s a friend of yours I should think there 
is no doubt in the matter,’’ replied Hill. “ I am 
willing to swear it if you can find me employ- 
ment.’’ 

“ Meet me at the Black Boy coffee house in 
Fleet Street to-morrow at noon,’’ said John. 
“ I’ll let you know then if I can get you a berth.’’ 

The crowd had almost dispersed, although a 
few still lingered to have the pleasure of seeing 
the authorities cut down the dangling corpses. 
John went to the prison and was admitted. 

The landing outside the editors’ cells was 
blocked by a large group of gentlemen who had 
been delayed by the hangmgs. Whigs and 
Tories were in acrimonious debate on a number of 
topics, while the printers’ boys stood by with 
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bundles proofs. John slipped past quietly for 
foar of any more naval officers trying to get crews 
through ms indiscretions. 

Mary was very despondent. She had heard 
the bell toll and the uproar of the crowd, and felt 
that death was creeping nearer and nearer. John’s 
cheerfulness did little to raise her spirits. 

“ I've got a surgeon who is prepared to swear 
you're pregnant,'' said John. “ But for a 
number of reasons, my dear, I think it would be 
best if you conceal the name of the supposed 
father.’* 

" I’ll do whatever you tell me,” promised-Mary 
without enthusiasm. ^ 

” 1 shall be going to sea soon,” continued John, 
” and I’d like to know you’re safe before I 
go. 

“ Oh ! You’re not going yet ? ” cried Mary 
in alarm. ” Where shsul 1 be without you ? ” 

“ Another month before I go,” answered John. 

“ The turnkey says I shall be tried before then. 
Oh 1 This is a terrible place, and everyone here 
is going to die soon.” 

‘ You’ll live,” said John easily. ” Don’t 
doubt it.” 

“ If I do I shall owe my life to you, and all the 
time I have been here you have kept me comfort- 
able and prevented me thinking too much. But 
now they are hanging people and I can hear the 
crowd cheering. I wish you could be with me 
and hold me when there are hangings. I am 
afraid alone.” 

“ They won’t let me in,” explained John, 
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** Otherwise I should come. But now never mind 
about prison. Give me a kiss.'* 

John left the prison early in order to catch his 
father and try to make interest for Doctor Hill. 
It was not a long walk from Newgate to Holbom, 
and he was just descending Snow Hill when he 
met the drawer from the coffee house trudging 
towards him. The young man stopped and 
bowed to John, who gave him a friendly nod and 
would have passed on had not the other put out a 
hand and stopped him. 

“ Mr. Adams, sir, my poor Lucy will be tried 
soon, and I can do nothing to help her.” 

” Nor can I, Budge,” answered John. 

“ I think you can, sir,” answered the drawer 
with a cunning look. ” I believe I have heard 
you are helping another young lady, sir.” 

” I don’t see what business that is of yours,” 
replied John stiffly. 

” I've found out you are engaged to Miss 
Tibbies, sir, the daughter of the gentleman who 
took me up so quick when I asked you a question 
about India,” continued the drawer. ” Now, sir, 
I don’t like being treated like that, and I don't 
like the idea of poor Lucy being in prison with no 
one to help her. Now, suppose, sir, you helped 
her . . . ’’ 

” Damn it, man, there are hundreds of felons 
in Newgate who need help,” exclaimed John. 
” I’m not the Bank of England. People must 
take the consequences of meir own actions. I 
have troubles enough of my own to consider 
without being bothered by you.” 
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He would have walked on, but Budge again 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“ It might bother you, sir, if Miss Tibbies 
heard you were keeping one of her servants in 
Newrate, sir," insinuated Budge. 

" ^at is your game, is it ? " said John slowly. 

" It is, sir. I’m sorry to say," replied Budge 
with a grin. " I can do notliwg for Lucy, but 
you might." 

“ Hum 1 " grunted John, with a murderous 
look in his eye. " You are no use to her, are 
you ? ” 

“ No, sir. A man with money might be." 

John suppressed an almost overwhelming desire 
to knock the fellow down and jump on him. But 
he realised caution was necessary. After a 
moment he had a sudden inspiration. 

" Well, Budge, I’m not going to discuss this in 
a public street," he said briskly. " I have 
business to do now and cannot afford to be late. 
I’ll see you in the Anchor Tavern on Tower Hill 
two hours hence.” 

" I’m sure we can come to an agreement, sir," 
smiled Budge. " Thank you, sir. I’ll be there 
without fail in two hours." 

He gave John a low bow and hurried on up 
the hiin 

John almost ran all the way to his father’s shop, 
and was immensely relieved when he found the 
(dd man in his counting house quietly doing his 
day’s business. 

" Father, can I get a surgeon’s berth for the 
former sui^eon in me Duchess ej Bedford^ a first- 
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rate man' who CMred me of a very dangerous 
fever ? ** asked John breathlessly. 

“ Fever, you never told me you had fever,” 
grumbled his father. ” I suppose you think 
you’ve got the right of living and dying without 
letting your father know a word. As for a l>erth, 
I advise you to see Mr. Puddock.” 

“ Puddock 1 ” repeated John. 

“ Yes, Puddock, the managing owner of the 
Claphatny" snapped his father, “ who, by the way, 
wrote this morning confirming your appointment. 
It’s no use your going to see him now, he’ll be 
busy, but after noon you might catch him in a 
favourable temper. I’ll send a note by one of 
the boys saying you are coming. Have you seen 
your intended to-day ? ” 

” No, I am not expected,” lied John. 

” You must go there now,” said his father. 
” She is making a lot of trouble over this house. 
In a note her father says she has set her mind on 
Piccadilly or St. James’s or some such nonsense. 
We may be a vulgar crowd but we do know our 
places, and don’t try to live with the quality. If 
that woman once gets a house in a fashionable 
quarter she will infallibly ruin you. So it’s 
essential you should knock this senseless vanity 
out of her head.” 

“ I’ll do my best,” said John. “ Time is 
short, so I’ll go at once.” * 

He hurried out of the shop in a state of appre- 
hension. He could not afford to be late for his 
appointment at the Anchor Tavern. To make 
sure he hailed a hackn^ coach and bade the 
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driver go as fast as possible to Mr. TibUes's. 
On the way there he tried to think of arguments 
for persuading Georgina to live in Guildford 
Street. This marriage was proving a sore biuden 
in many ways, and he heartily wished himself 
free of his obligations. 

Georgina and her sister were in their usual 
chairs in the drawing-room when John was shown 
in. After the brie&t of greetings John turned 
to the business in hand. 

“ Georgina, my dear, I have to be in the City 
shortly on matters of importance, so I cannot 
stay long,” he warned her. ” But I must tell 
you that it is quite absurd for peopj^e of our 
position to think of living among rich sind influen- 
tial people. 1 shall not have enough income for 
the next ten years to support you in an extravagant 
manner, and we must cut our coat according to 
our clothe Therefore, my dear, 1 must insist on 
our living in Guildford Street when we are 
married. We can move elsewhere when we have 
the means to afford it.” 

” Indeed,” said Georgina loftily. ” I shall 
not ...” 

” I am sorry I can stay no longer,” interposed 
John. ” But the coach is waiting. I have 
already agreed to buy the house and the deed 
cannot be undone. I shall see you later. Good 
morning.” 

He ran down the stairs thinking he had got 
out of the difiiculty very cleverly, and jumped 
into his coach to settle the other affair. 

Budge, after commiserating with his Lucy and 
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agreeing for the hundredth time that it was 
entirely his fault she was in Newgate, told her he 
was getting help, and outlined his method of 
blackmailing John. He suggested that if necess* 
ary they could father the dead child on to the 
victim, but after some discussion Lucy found that 
John had only been home a short while, and the 

i >lan was, therefore, useless. Lucy, an anaemic 
ittle servant who had let her bastard die out of 
sheer ignorance, was thoroughly frightened at 
her plight, as she had good reason to be, but she 
was also in terror of her betters. When Budge 
began enlargingon the wealth and importance of 
the Adams and Tibbies families she was disturbed 
and thought there might be dreadful dangers 
ahead of anyone who provoked such people. 
There were, but Budge was too overcome with 
self-satisfaction to listen to her warnings. He 
assured her everything would turn out exactly 
as he wished, and that he could get as much money 
as they needed for the defence. If they did not 
John would be ruined in his matrimonial schemes. 
The plan could not fail to succeed. 

With a light heart and whistling blithely Budge 
^Iked through the City, and in due time arrived 
in Tower Street a little earlier than necessary. 
Even if he had been earlier still he would not 
have escaped. He had just got to the end of the 
street, which contained only some women and 
passing drays, when a woman waved, at him. 
Mistaking her intention he purposely looked the 
other way. 

“ Hawks,” cried the woman hoarsely. 

H 
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He hetrd steps running behind hiiU) and even 
as he turned they were upon him. A brawny 
sailor clutched him round the waist while another 
swung a thick cudgel menadngly in front of his 
nose. 

Are you coming quietly ? " asked the sailor. 

“ What ? Why r stammered Budge. 

“ You can’t say I didn’t warn you,” said the 
woman, coming up to him. 

More sailors and a naval lieutenant in rather a 
shabby uniform surrounded him. 

” Not what I should call a man,” remarked the 
lieutenant, after bestowing a contemptuou's glance 
on the press gang’s capture. “ However, a 
man-of-war, like the gallows, refuses nothing. 
Take him away.” 

Budge gave a yell of horror and struggled 
unavailmgly. Wi^ an awfril sinking in his 
stomach he realised he was never likely to see his 
Lucy again. He allowed himself to be led away, 
weeping and bewailing the fact he had ever 
crossed a sailor. 

Having bestowed Budge along with their other 
captures in a smack lying alongside Tower Wharf, 
the press gang adjourned to ue Anchor Tavern, 
where John gave them a guinea to drink his 
health. 

k was no great distance from Tower Hill to 
Leadenhall Street, where Mr. Puddock had his 
office as near as possible to East India House. 
When John had at last taken leave of the naval 
eatings who had freed him ^m the blackmailer 
he walked up Mark Lane Jnuitily. He found 
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the clerks in the outer office obliging and civil at 
the sight of a Maritime Service uniform. The 
head clerk on hearing his name smiled and 
expressed a pious wish that Mr. Adams would 
have a long and fruitful connection with their 
firm. 

“ I hope so,” answered John. “ Tell me, is 
there any hope of my getting a berth for the 
former surgeon of the Duchess of Bedford f He 
is astonishingly skilful and has saved my life on 
two occasions.” 

” I expect Mr. Puddock would consider the 
matter, Mr. Adams. He will be able to see you 
in a few moments.” 

John spent the time chatting with the clerks 
about the state of trade generally, and the possible 
results of the war. Lounging on their high stools 
and making gesturaa with their pens, the clerks 
treated John as an equal, and told him exactly 
what he ought to load for his private trade and 
the best houses to buy it from. Unfortunately 
no two agreed on the type or quantity of the goods 
he was to ship, and they fell arguing amongst 
themselves over the reports other officers lud 
brought in. John, who had never been on a 
China voj^ge, listened carefully, and made notes 
of questions to ask his father. The sudden tinkle 
of a bell silenced the clerks in a second, and all 
turned to their desks and began writing furiously. 

” Have the goodness to step this way, Mr. 
Adams,” said the chief clerk. 

John was shown into a lofty but gloomy room 
hung with picturear of East Indiamen. Each 
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E icture showed what appeared to be three ships, 
ut in actual fact were meant to be three aspe^ 
of the same vessel. Mr. Puddock sat at a large 
mahogany desk with another smaller desk for a 
clerk beside it. 

“ Good morning, or rather good afternoon, Mr. 
Adams,’* he said eenially. “ So you are carrying 
off the fair Miss Tibbies I Well, well, I am sure 
you will both be very happy.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

** Sit down, I beg you,” requested Mr. Pud- 
dock. ” I understand you have a friend a surgeon 
who desires a post.” 

” Yes, sir. A most skilful man, pqssibly the 
only doctor who is reliable. He has three times 
saved my life when I have been at death’s door 
with fever.’’ 

” Indeed I He must be a |ound man, and it was 
unfortunate the Duchess of accord was not taken 
up for another voyage. IdHUc I can offer him 
a post with you in the Clapham. The present 
incumbent is a raw youth quite unfitted for 
his post. If you will send your friend here 
to-morrow I will interview him.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said John sincerely. ” I am 
most anxious he ^ould be employed.” 

” 1 admire your sense of gratitude. But to 
turn to business, you must start work next week. 
You will find the lower masts in and bowsprit 
steppec^ and I must have the ship fully rigged and 
uath sails bent a fortnight ffom to-day,” directed 
Mr. Puddock briskly. “ You must get married 
as soon as possible.’^ 
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“ Aye, sir.” 

** You will be takine out copper, lead, piece 
goods, euiiTOwder, in nc^ a general cargo of the 
usual (^cription which it is important should 
reach its destination as soon as possible. The 
second officer will attend to matters for the 
present and superintend the loading of part of the 
cargo, but I cannot grant you unlimited leave of 
absence. So go and get married and then to sea.’* 

“ Whatever you wish, sir.” 

” You may sleep ashore until a day or two 
before sailing,” conceded the owner. “ But you 
must be aboard by eight o’clock in the morning.” 

” You can trust me, sir.” 

Ten minutes later John left the office and went 
at once to Doctors’ Gimmons to get a special 
licence for his wedding. 



CHAPTER IX 


Consternation and disorder reigned in Mr. 
Hbbles’s house. Milliners, drapers, tradesmen 
and relatives besieged the door, filled the staircase 
and even found their way into the study. John, 
the cause of the uproar, seemed quite unper- 
turbed by the effect of his announcement that the 
wedding must take place on the morrow. In 
vain Grorgina pleaded for time, inexorable duty 
made the bndegroom insist on immediate 
marriage. Mr. Tibbies pointed out that the 
house in Guildford Street was unfurnished, the 
sale not completed, and no servants yet engaged. 
John merely answered that his leave would ter- 
minate at die end of the week, and his future 
father-in-law was forced to capitulate. Lawyers 
were put to work, conveyancers burrowed into 
piles of dust]^ precedents, and the quills of clerks 
traced flourishes and whirls on parchment. 
However hasty the marriage, old Adams insisted 
on a proper settlement being drawn up. 

Georgina was reduced to a state of trembling 
exasperation. She was thwarted at every turn. 
The sempstresses cut her garments wrongly, the 
mantua-maker ran out of material and was unable 
to find a fiesh supply to match ; and finally, to 
add the last straw to her burden, she was informed 
that she would have to live over the Holborn 

llO 
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shop until her house was ready. It was the idea 
of being connected with retail trade which roused 
her fury. As soon as her father made the 
announcement, standing judiciously in the middle 
of the drawing-room, she lost all self-control. 

“ I will not live in Holborn I How dare you 
suggest such a thing 1 ” she cried. “ To tell 
your own daughter to forget all breeding and 
frequent low company. I absolutely refuse to 
continue with this marriage if this is how I am to 
be treated. Bah ! A shop 1 ** 

“ My dear 1 ” exclaimed her father. 

“ Dear I Ha, ha,” retorted Georgina with a 
sort of majestic fury. “ I must be very dear if I 
am to be degraded in this fashion. I suppose I 
shall be given a shawl and pattens and set to 
sweeping out the shop.” 

Mr. Tibbies capitulated. Anxious as he was 
to be rid of his daughter, he dared not insist on 
what he secretly acknowledged to be a sad come- 
down for the family honour. 

” Very well, my dear,” he said soothingly. 
“ Since you are so strongly determined not to go, 
you need not. Possibly you will make your own 
arrangements.” He gave a formal bow and left 
the room. He washed his hands of the whole 
tiresome business and wished it were over. In 
the hall he was seized by Amelia and had to listen 
to a long tirade against the cook. Escaping at 
last, he sought his study and locked the door. 

John arrived to find Georgina triumphant after 
her victory over her father, and was immediately 
attacked himself. The wedding dress was not 
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retdy, half the gueiti would be unable to ^ome^ 
few presents had arrived, it was impossible to 
serve a wedding breakfast at such short notice, 
and, in riiort, a postponement was essential. 

** Quite impossible, my dear,’* said John 
casually. “ It doesn’t matter two straws whether 
there are any guests or not, or what you 
wear. The only thing which is essential is a 
parson.” 

*' I refuse to be wedded as though I were a 
mere servant marrying a groom,” retorted 
Georgina. ” I insist on being treated with the 
respect due to my station, and on being accorded 
the proper ceremonies and observances. 

” Circumstances alter cases,” argued John. 
” There is no time for trifles. Had I longer 
leave you could have arranged a procession to St. 
Paul’s, or where you wished, but time is short, 
and outward show must go by the board.” 

“ I refuse to regard the proper ritual of 
marriage as trifles,” declared Georgina. ” I 
shall be married as a lady, with proper dignity. 
There will be scarcely time, but it can just be 
arranged if we wed on Sunday.” 

“We are going to be married to-morrow,” 
said John wearily. ” I shall bv at the church at 
the hour arranged. If you are not there I shall 
presume that you do not wish to be married.” 

” I refuse 1 ” cried Georgina. “ I will not be 
crossed in this fashion. It is all a conspiracy to 
deprive me of my proper position. Nothing will 
induce me to abase myself to the level of your 
vulgar family. I was TOm a lady and 1 shall not 
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allow myself to be bullied ancrtliwarted by a mere 
tradesman’s son.” , 

“ You will either be at the church to-morrow,” 
said John sternly, ' ” or you will spend the rest 
of your days as a bad-tempered old maid whom 
everyone sneers at. Those are my last words. 
Good mornine.” 

He walked quickly out of the room and 
slammed the door behind him. 

As he walked towards Fleet Street he firmly 
resolved never to give in to the woman, and 
thought it was a pity that she was certain to be at 
the church punctually on the morrow. The 
whole idea of marriage seemed more repulsive the 
nearer it approached actuality. In an ideal world 
a man would be greeted by a crowd of nymphs of 
incredible loveliness as soon as he got ashore, and 
they would minister to his every want with 
charming grace until it was time to go back to 
sea. A quarrelsome and conceited wife of no 
great beauty was about as big a curse a man 
could have, and was barely worth the money. 
By the time he got to the coffee house he had 
worked himself up into a state of brooding ill- 
humour. Dr. Hill, who was waiting for him, 
diagnosed spledii at a glance, and hoped it did 
not mean John had been unsuccessful in making 
interest for him. 

John sat down sulkily in front of the Doctor 
and shouted for the drawer. An elderly man 
shambled up. 

“ What will you take. Hill ? Hollands ? 
Very well, drawer, Hollands and rum.” 
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“ At once, sir. Tm sor^ you had to wait, 
sir, but we are one short this morning. Young 
Budge has not appeared," said the drawer. 

“Never mind Budge. You won't see him 
again," said John surli^. “ Get me my drink." 

“ Were you successnil ? " asked the Doctor. 

“ Yes, go and see Puddock in Leadenhall 
Street," answered John. " Tell him you've 
saved my life a dozen times." 

“ Are your bowels regular ? ” asked Hill pro- 
fessionally. “ It may be a costive complaint.^’ 

“What.?" 

“ You show signs of spleen, but, as I 'said, it 
may be a costive complaint." 

“ It isn’t either," said John, smiling in spite of 
himself. “ The fact is I’m getting married 
to-morrow to a woman who will argue and try to 
play the fine lady.” 

“ Ah, then it’s spleen due to intense aggrava- 
tion," opined the Doctor. “ However, in the 
long run the constant irritation may have bene- 
ficial results and prevent the system from becom- 
ing sluggish. I think marriage on the whole 
does the patient more good than harm." 

The drawer brought the drinks and set them 
before them. 

“ Your very good health and that of the lady," 
arid the Doctor. “ Accept also my tardy thanks 
for the chance of employment. But tell me about 
this marriage. Is it with the pregnant lady ? " 

“ No. I wish it was." 

“ Then it is for interest rather than affection," 
hazarded the Doctor. “ A sound dhoice, for dl 
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of US are prone to tire of women, but the love of 
mon^ never flags.** 

** Come to Newvate with me on your way to 
Leadenhall Street,” suggested John. '* You can 
then see the girl I like best.” 

” Certainly. If I approve of her I will arrange 
for the reversion to myself after your nuptials.” 

“ No you won’t,” retorted John. 

“ Ah 1 How I envy you young men who have 
strength enough to manage two strings to your 
bows.” 

During their walk the Doctor discoursed 
learnedly on all the drugs he proposed to buy in 
China if he got a berth in the Clapham. Although 
not a Chinese drug, he discussed the properties 
of opium, and swore it was the finest thing in the 
world for every complaint. 

At Newgate the Doctor favoured Mary with 
his lowest bow and most engaging smile. She 
had risen and was standing near the barred win- 
dow when the men arrived ; the light enhanced 
her delicate complexion, which alone made the 
Doctor envy John’s good fortune in securing 
such a prize. These young men grabbed every- 
thing, leaving the middle-aged only a few worth- 
less crumbs and rqected morsels. 

“ This is the young lady who I am to swear is 
quick by you ? ” inquired Hill. 

” There’s no need to ask who’s the father,” 
answered John. “ All you’ve got to say is that 
she’s pregnant.” 

” If she would be so kind as to disrobe I could 
make a full examination,” said the Doctor. 
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“ I dare say you could, but this’s not in the 
bargain,** retorted John. *' All 70u*ve got to do 
is to swear to it whether she is or not.** 

** My professional honour will not admit of 
peijury,** objected the Doctor. 

“ Tve liedf to get you a berth,*’ said John. “ So 
you can lie to save Mary’s life. Besides, if you 
don’t look you won’t know whether you’re telling 
the truth or not, and can give yourself the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

” Your logic, though uncouth, is not without 
force,” admitted the Doctor. ” I must admit I 
have diagnosed on far more slender evidence than 
the present. In truth, the fact that the young 
lady is a friend of yours is an almost overwhelm- 
ing proof of pregnancy.” 

” I have not been home very long, so you must 
keep my name out of it,” said John. ” The 
other side could prove there was not enough time 
to be sure if they knew I was to blame.” 

” You may leave the case entirely in my hands 
and trust my discretion,” the Doctor assured 
him. “ We will start to-morrow with some good 
emetics, and I’ll wager my honour I can bubble the 
prison surgeon into supporting my evidence.” 

Reluctantly, the Doctor took his leave, after 
John had dropped a broad hint on the desirability 
of seeing the owner of the Clapham. 

" Are you sure he’ll save me ? ” asked Mary, 
as soon as he had gone. 

“ Perfectly,” replied John with confidence. 

** Then I shan’t mind the noise of the hangings 
so much,” said Mary with a sigh of relief. 
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“ It help TOu to keep your spirits up,’* 
agreed John. “But I’m sorry to say, Mary, 
I must go back to work and will not be able to 
come and see you very much after to-day.” 

Mary gave a little cry. 

“ I shsdl be alone I ” 

“ Doctor Hill will visit you, and whenever I 
get a chance of slipping away from Blackwall I’ll 
come; that is, until we sail, which will not be 
for three weela or so.” 

“ They will try me before then,” said Mary 
with a shudder. “ Are you sure I shall be 
spared ? I don’t know what I shall do without 
you. You promise you will come as often as 
you can ? ” 

“ Yes, whenever I get the chance,” John 
assured her. “ I dare say I shall be able to leave 
things to the other ofEcers now and then. Don’t 
fret and worry over your condition. They’ll 
either let you off altogether or else, if you are 
found guilty, reprieve you.” 

“ Are you sure they will believe the Doctor ? ” 

“ Yes, the old rogue. Don’t allow yomself 
to be taken in by his plots to bed you.” 

“ What 1 ” exclaimed Mary. “ A doctor try 
to do that I ” 

“ He will,” said John. “ But repulse him 
kindly so as not to annoy him.” 

“ I’d never give in to him,” declared Mary. 

“ My constant little angel 1 ” cried John, and 
embraced her. 

He did not leave the prison until the hour 
when all visitors had to go and the prisoners 
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were locked in for the night. Mnr^ wept at 
their parting and made lum promise again to come 
and see her as often as he could. 

The Adams fomily were about to sit down to 
dinner when John arrived home. His mother 
ftom her end of the table started a querulous 
condemnation of unpunctuality. 

“ Never mind,'* interposed hid Adams, when 
he heard as much as he could stand. “ If the 
boy is late on the eve of his wedding it is of no 
consequence. I suppose he has been drinking 
with his friends." 

“ Nice ways you’ve taught him with yoUr filthy 
habits," grumbled the wife of his . bosom. 
“ Swilling and gormandising." 

" Neimer hurts anyone but the swiller and 
gormandiser, .while a whining woman is a pest 
to all within earshot," retorted her husband. 

" A nice way to talk to a good wife who’s 
always done all she can to make a great fat brute 
happy without getting a word of thanks," 
remarked his wife. " A poor life Miss Tibbies 
will find it if her husband takes after his father, 
which he will, I dare swear." 

John mentally vowed that if hiA wife was as 
much given to nagging and snivelling as his^ 
mother he would certainly give her cause for 
comdaint. 

" The boyis used to having his orders obeyed," 
said old Adams. “ He’ll be a fool if he doesn’t 
take his quarterdeck manner home with him. If 
you ever read your Prayer Book you will find that 
wives promise to obey their husbands. There- 
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fore I command you to leave this room and my 
sons and m^lf drink our wine in peace.’* 

Mrs. Adams retired, muttering, as was ha* 
wont. She always tried to stay after the dessert, 
and was invariably ordered out by her husband. 

Henry, who had affected to disregard the whole 
incident, lifted a languid hand. 

“ To your wedfkd bliss, Jack.” 

” Aye, God send better luck to Jack than I’ve 
had,” grumbled old Adams as he drank. ” Have 
sons, Jack, they are some compensation.” 

” I cannot honestly say this household proves 
the saying * marriages are made in heaven,’ ” 
remarked John. 

“ They’re not,” replied his father. ” They’re 
made in the counting-house, where thejr ought 
to be. Your maternal grandfather had interests 
in the sugar trade, while my father’s was in tea 
and coffee, so we sweetened the brew and you two 
are the result. Not a bad result, my boys, 
although it took some stirring to produce you. 
Harry will find a banker’s daughter, I hope.” 

” She will have to be younger than I am,” said 
Henry. ” John’s wife is older than he is and will 
soon fade. Hbwever, he can always find beauty 
elsewhere, at a price.” 

“ So long as she breeds it makes no odds. ” 
opined old Adams. 

” I suppose we shall get used to being 
together,’^ said John hopefully. 

” The more children you have the less trouble 
she will be to you,” continued his father, develop- 
ing his philoprogenitive theme. ” When they 
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■re joune she will be fusrag and fidgeting over 
them and leave you in peace. As they grow older 
tile boys will be good company for you and the 
girls help in houaraold matters. If it wasn't for 
trade and raising families there would be no 
rhyme or reason in marriage, and men would live 
like Turks with a harem, Inlying and selling 
favourites in the open maiaet according to 
changes in their fancy. 1 dare say Turks get 
some pleasure out of it ; but their home life must 
be very different from ours." 

“ Not so very different from that of certain 
high personages in this country," said Henry. 
" I think we ought to drink Jack's health again 
for enabling us to get a footing in a new branch 
of business." 

“ Aye ! Jack and the Maritime Interest 1 " 
cried old Adams, lifting his glass. 

" I'm damned if I'd marry the woman, even 
for that," muttered Henry. 

John, who had been brooding on the numerous 
disadvantages of marriage and the pleasures of 
Mary's company, acknowledged the toast absently. 

" Don't take it to hea^ boy," pleaded his 
father. “ After all, you will be happy enough if 
you go the right way about it. You will have a 
home of your own to go to, and the law will allow 
you to beat a refractory wffe, so long as the stick 
is no thicker than your thumb and the chastise- 
ment is not excessive. Be king in your own castle 
and you’ll be happy. We lul like ruling, and 
marriage gives us a chance of ruling as large a 
nation as we can make." 
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“ I shan't be at home very much, which is a 
comfort,” said John. 

” A comfort 1 An advant^e,” corrected his 
father. ” Your wife will positivdy welcome your 
presence when you are home. You can admonish 
the children— reduce expenditure by seeing the 
tradesmen — in c^^dence we don't heed female 
complaints — and prepare further increases in the 
family.” 

“ What if there are no children ? ” asked John. 

“ Then it’ll be a pity, no, a tragedy,” answered 
his father. ” If she proves barren pension her 
off and set up another establishment. No one 
minds a bastard these days.” 

” Give her some of our cheap tea and poison 
her,” suggested Henry. 

“ Acquit yourself well to-morrow night and 
leave the rest to Providence,” advised his father. 


I 



CHAPTER X 


The wedding day was fine and a cool breeze 
tempered the heat of the sun. Mrs. Adams in 
black silk with a hooped skirt and a complicated 
lace cap under a black straw hat joined her 
husband and sons in the coach hired for the 
occasion and drove to a stucco church. Old 
Adams in his best suit fidgeted uncomfortably 
during the drive and speculated on the^xcellence 
of the spread Tibbies would provide after the 
ceremony. 

“ It ought to be good as I have not invited any 
guests, and Tibbies likes to make a show. The 
fewer the better the fare, I hope.” 

He has bought plenty from us at special 
discount,” said Henry. 

” Then it ought to be worth all this bother and 
fuss,” decided his father. 

While the Adams family were getting ready, the 
Tibbies family were severally m utter despair. 
Mr. Tibbies had dressed early and was driven to 
desperation by Georgina’s conduct. The 
wedding dress, having arrived after an all>night 
effort by the sempstress, failed to please the 
bride, who vowed it was ill-cut and did not fit. 
She refused to be married so hurriedly, declared 
she was being sold into degradation, and dissolved 
in hysterics, to the grim satisfaction of Amelia. 


133 
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Her father found her dressed in her underclothes, 
Ipng on her bed and shrieking, while two 
harassed maids and the sempstress tried to coax 
her into her dress. 

“ I shall drive you to the church as you are, if 
you insist on this ill-bred and unworthy conduct,” 
stormed Mr. Tibbies, when all blandishments 
failed. 

“ Perhaps it would be unwise to continue the 
match,” suggested Amelia. 

” She has given her word and must proceed, 
whether it pleases you or not,” answered her 
father coldly. “ Georgina, I order you to dress 
at once. If you disobey the penalty will be 
terrible. I shall disgrace you publicly.” 

“ How brutal 1 ” cried Amelia. 

Georgina sobbed and made no reply. 

“ Silence, miss,” commanded Mr. Tibbies. 
” Rise at once and dress. Amelia, you will leave 
the room and refrain from further impertinences 
to your father. I shall not overlook your conduct, 
and will deal with the matter later.” 

Georgina buried her face in the pillow and 
clutched the bedclothes, while Amelia stalked out 
of the room in a fury. 

” 1 won’t marry a man who treats me like 
that ...” sobbed Georgina, screwing round 
her head. 

It is woman’s duty to obey,” replied her 
father. “ You must obey me now and your 
husband after the wedding. For the last time I 
order you to dress.” 

” It doesn’t fit.” 
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** Oh I sir, I swear it does,’* interposed the 
sempstress. *' I’ve worked my fingers to the 
bone finishing it and making it perfect” 

” There, miss," thundered Mr. Tibbies. 
” You are not only disobedient but untruthful 
into the bargain. Dress this minute.” 

Georgina saw further resistance was hopeless 
and allowed heftelf to be helped from the bed. 
Mr. Tibbies, watch in hand, remained in the 
room, although delicate hints were thrown at him 
by Gmrgina. 

“ We shall be late,” observed the gentleman 
while his daughter's hair was still being' dressed. 
” Finish that as quickly as possible,” be ordered 
the maids. 

Unkempt and miserable, Georgina was 
bundled downstairs with the maids in hot pursuit 
to keep her train out of harm and put the finishing 
touches to her veil. Amelia was summoned, 
bouquets distributed, and the party set off at a 
round trot for the church. 

Only a few intimate friends were present ; Mr. 
Puddock and his wife, Mr. Wilson and his wife, 
and about a dozen assorted relations. John, 
with Henry for best man, stood by the rail, while 
old Adams and his wife occupied the front pew 
on the north side. The brid^ with Amelia os 
bridesmaid, advanced up the aisle ; the organist 
received a nod from the parson, and the service 
began. 

In the vestry afterwards the two fiithers signed 
the register, shook hands and occhanged looks of 
booncSess relief. Coaches drove up to the church 
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door, the drivers wearing favours and the horses 
decked v^th ribbons ; and in pairs, headed by 
the bride and bridegroom, the company drove to 
the house. The butler, marshalling a staff of 
temporary footmen in ill-fitting liveries, was 
bursting with importance, and announced the 
guests in a voice of thunder. , After standing 
side by side and grinning feebly at the compli- 
ments showered on them, the happy pair 
descended to the dining-room, where the brealaast 
was laid. 

Old Adams smiled with joy when he saw that 
the meal was going to fulfil his most sanguine 
expectations. Conversation lagged at first, until 
the wine began to flow ; then a decorous cheerful- 
ness broke out, and everyone laughed at the 
slightest sally. At last, amid applause, Mr. 
A^ims rose. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen I It is with the 

g reatest pleasure I rise to propose a health. A 
ealth which I feel sure you will drink with the 
liveliest satisfaction and pleasure. The health, 
ladies and gentlemen, of a modest, obedient and 
beautiful young lady who is before us to-day. 
Modesty, my mends, is one of woman’s most 
precious attributes, and her brightest jewel. 
Obedience, as we know, is the first requisite of a 
good wife ; an argumentative, domineering 
female is against Nature. Beauty, gentlemen, 
ah ! beauty I What words can describe its 
fatal effects on our susceptible hearts ? I could 
praise female beauty for ever ; but I must refrain 
in the interests of brevity. So 1 give you the 
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toast of one who combines modesty, obedience 
and beauty in the most sublime forms. In short, 
ladies and gentlemen, I give you the toast of the 
bride.” 

All rose and drank. 

Mr. Tibbies replied. 

” The emotions of a parent on occasions such 
as this are complex. He knows the little bird 
will spread her wings and quit the paternal nest, 
so that the blow is not unexpected ; yet when 
the moment comes, he cannot withstand the 
insidious tear. Mirth and the triumph of love 
demand rejoicing ; away vain regrets, and let us 
revel 1 A father should be proud tcT see any 
daughter of his allied with such a house as that 
of the worthy Mr. Adams, a very merchant prince. 
His son, a mariner of intrepid bravery and 
sterling worth, is a son-in-law all might envy. 
This estimable young gentleman is possessed of 
every virtue proper to a husband ; of even 
temper, experienced to command, judicious and 
loving. Braving the fury of the elements in 
distant seas, or repulsing the deadly corsair with 
unexampled fortitude, has given him the heart 
and bearing of the noblest warrior, although his 
calling leads him in the paths of peace and 
prosperity. None but the brave deserve the 
fair ; and now the hero of a hundred gales weds 
my fair daughter. May he prosper 1 Ladies 
and gentlemen, I give you the health of the 
bridegroom.” 

John was perturbed. He had no gift of ora- 
tory, and during Mr. Tibbles’s discourse had been 
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vainly trying to compose a re^ly. When at last 
he had to speak he was in something of a panic. 

** Er . . . ladies and gentlemen.” 

“ Hear, hear,” shouted his father, and raised 
a laugh. 

” £r . . ladies and gentlemen ... it is an 

honour, a "great honour to be able to reply to the 
last toast ... er ... my wife. . . .” 

Old Adams cheered loudly. 

We thank you one and all for what you have 
said . . . and ... we thank you for your 
good wishes on the . . . er . . . the happiest 
day of our lives. . . . We thank you.” 

He sat down amid applause. 

A wedding breakfast was not an occasion on 
which the gentlemen remained sober, so at the 
proper time Georgina left the room with the 
ladies and went to change into her travelling 
dress. Now that she was wedded all the seething 
doubts and fears were calmed, which had dis- 
tracted her and made her scarcely responsible for 
her actions. Although quiet, the wedding had 
seemed perfectly dignified and in keeping with 
her rank. 

John was given a room in which to change from 
full-dress to undress uniform with the help of one 
of the extra footmen. He was glad the whole 
of the ceremonial was over, and he would at least 
have the satisfaction of being alone for a few 
days with his wife. 

A post-chaise came to the door, ladies and 
gentlemen flocked into the hall, and amid the 
usual cries and good wishes the couple set oflF. 
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Mr. Tibbies produced a fine handkerchief, and 
dabbed his eyes perfunctorily ; then returned to 
the diningHTOom with the gentlemen. The 
ladies followed Amelia upstairs, where they 

a uizzed Mrs. Adams and considered the whole 
ling a very sad come-down for the Tibbies 
famuy. 

John felt rather foolish when he found himself 
alone in the chaise with Georgina. He had not 
the slightest idea where he was going, so thought 
he might make his ignorance a conversational 
gambit. 

“ Where are we going, my dear ? ” 

“ To an inn in the country,” Answered 
Georgina. 

She was also nervous, and after remembering 
the speech in favour of obedience thought she 
might have her orders to the postilion counter- 
manded then and there. But John did not care 
whether he went into the country or stayed in 
London. 


“ At all events we’re married,” remarked 
John. 

‘‘Yes, indeed, we are married,” agreed 
Geoi^na. 

‘‘ We might as well get as much enjoyment as 
we can from the fact.” 


‘‘ I am sure we shall be very happy,” said 
Georgina conventionally. 

John gave a non-committal grunt. 

‘‘ You were right to insist on an immediate 
ceremony,” conceded Geoigina. ‘‘ I admit I 
was wrong in asking for a postponement. Had 
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you agreed we should have been deprived of a 
honeymoon. But you must forgive me my 
maiden bashfulness. I was secreuy frightened 
by the thought of becoming a wife.” 

” Why ? ” asked John, somewhat surprised. 

“You must remember it is the instinct of 
woman to evade her pursuer. Much as she 
loves him, the nymph dies from the swain. Our 
poor hearts flutter so madly, that we lose all self- 
possession, and try to hide ourselves that we may 
recover our composure. You have been a very 
ardent lover ; more ardent, perhaps, than was 
strictly proper ; but I forgive you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Gentlemen seldom do more than imprint 
chaste kisses on the hands of their betrothed. 
They seldom overwhelm the poor ladies with 
their embraces. However, the time for court- 
ship is passed.” 

“ I see ; we can do what we like now without 
being ungenteel,” said John. 

In spite of ^orgina’s protest he spent the 
rest of the drive doing exactly as he liked, and 
enjoying himself enormously. 

On the Saturday evening a post-chaise drew up 
at Mr. Tibbles’s door, containing the returned 
honeymooners. The pair leapt out gaily and ran 
side by side up the steps into the hall, where Mr. 
Tibbies himself stood beaming a paternal wel- 
come. The butler with a superior bow said that, 
though he feared it might be regarded as a 
liberty he could not restrain his pleasure at seeing 
his young mistress so happy. Amelia, who was 
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Standing at the foot of the atatn» had no observa- 
tions to make. 

At the'supper table Mr. Tibbies imparted all 
the latest news. The house was bought, servants 
engaged on the recommendation of Georgina’s 
own maid, and the furniture had been delivered. 
If they did not like any particular piece they 
could change it and Mr. Adams senior would 
arrange for the crediting or debiting of the differ- 
ence between that and something they liked 
better. On Monday they could take up resi- 
dence. 

“ Then, my dearest Georgina, you will be 
mistress of your own establishment,” smi^d her 
father. 

” Has father arranged about the cellar ? ” 
asked John. 

“ It is stocked,” Mr. Tibbies assured him. 
” The port is some of the finest I have tasted, and 
will be in magnificent condition when you return 
from your voyage.” 

” 1 might bring back some Madeira,” mused 
John. 

“ I am always willing to take a few dozen,” 
said Mr. Tibbies. ” Should you have any to 
^re, that is. No doubt when you become a 
Commander you will have to entertain.” 

” I shall start entertaining at once,” decided 
Georgina. 

” Yes, you’ll be lonely soon,” sighed her 
father. ” Loving hearts will be sundered by 
stern duty. I advise you to surround yourself 
with friends and seek distraction in harmless 
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amusements. It is a comfort that you will have 
dear Amelia to bear you company.'* 

Amelia coughed. 

“ I should not dream of disturbing poor 
Amelia,” said Georgina. ” I am sure she would 
rather keep her dear father company in his old 
age. 

” I should,” said Amelia. ” I have no wish 
to meet tradesmen socially.” 

“ And if you are here,” added Georgina, 
” you will only mix with people of your own 
age.” 

The two sisters exchanged glances of mutual 
hatred. 

” While you have been away dear Amelia has 
decided to devote herself to charitable work,” 
announced Mr. Tibbies. ” What is the work, 
my dear ? ” 

” The Society for Instructing Felons in the 
Principles of the Established Church,” snapped 
Amelia. 

” Precisely, a noble object and one which will 
fully occupy your mind and enable the nobility 
of your character to be an example to the depraved 
and an influence for their improvement. I 
trust, however, that you will be cautious in your 
evangelism, and not expose yourself to danger of 
infection or contagion.’^ 

” I shall do the I/)rd's work as it pleases Him,” 
replied Amelia. 

“ I am sure you will be happier among felons 
than in polite company,^’ said Georgina. 

Amelia rose majesti^ly and left the room. 
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** 1 fear she feels slighted by your wedding,” 
remarked Mr. Tibbies. 

• • • • • 

The next morning John and Georgina break- 
fasted alone. Mr. Tibbies rose late on Sundays, 
and Amelia exceedingly early in order to have the 
maximum time for devotions. In the past the 
whole family had mustered in their best clothes 
and walked solemnly to church, followed by the 
footman with the prayer-books. But John had 
put on his ordinary clothes and showed no inclin- 
ation to worship. 

“ You go with your father and Amelia,’* he 
said. ” Religion is not much in my line. Also 1 
want to visit a friend before 1 start work.” 

” John, you’re not a freethinker ? ” cried 
Georgina in horror. 

“ f don’t know what a freethinker is,” he 
answered. ” 1 shouldn’t imagine 1 was.” 

” But surely your friend will go to church.” 

” Unfortunately they won’t let my friend go 
outside.” 

“ Is he ill ? ” 

** I believe there are two doctors in attendance.” 

” Then, of course, it is only proper that you 
should visit him. Is it certain he wul recover ? ” 

” Death is not impossible,” said John slowly. 
'* Everything is being done to prevent it.” 

When Mr. Tibbies descended dressed for 
church he was surprised to find only Georgina 
and Amelia awaiting him. He was vexed. 

‘‘ Where is John ? ” 
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** He haf gone to lit by a sick fnend»** replied 
Georgina. 

“ Pooh 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Tibtdei. “ Dis> 
graceful. But since he is not here we must start 
without him." 

He was out of humour all the way to the 
churchy as he had wished to display his son-in-law 
to the public. The congregation seemed to be 
smirking and whispering to each other when he took 
his place in the family pew with only his daughters 
beside him. He was publicly humiliated. 

John, meanwhile, sauntered down to Newgate 
and arrix’ed in Mary's cell just as Doctor Hill 
was in the middle of an impassioned speech on 
the subject of love. He rose from his knees with 
dignity and eyed John with distaste. 

" You might at least have the decency to knock 
when you enter a lady’s apartment," he said sourly. 

" What illness requires a doctor to kneel in 
front of his patient with an idiot grin on his face ? " 
demanded John, ignoring the remark. 

" John, he will keep plaguing me," complained 
Maty. 

** 1 am but human," said the Doctor, defending 
himself. " When I have to remain in the com- 

E of the fairest nymph, the most delicate 
charmer in the world, my heart rises in 
revolt and overthrows the government of my 
reason. I admit my action is base. I concede 
I am taking an unwarrantable advantage of a 
position of trust. I am willing to agree that 
Adams has found me empl^ment and done 
much for me at other times. But I inust on the 
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liut that I am human. Without wishing to cause 
pain or anger in either of you I cannot refrain 
m>m pointtna out that you are not man and wife 
and that in all good fai^ I have as much right to 
crave pity as Adams has.*’ 

“ I’m damned if you have any rights at all/* 
contradicted John. 

“ On the contrary, land is common until it is 
enclosed, and all sweet angels are but wild swans 
and fur game for Cupid’s darts until they are 
enclosed with a golden ring.” 

” You’d better turn ballad-monger if you can 
use such figurative language,” remarked John. 
“ But argument or no argument, I shall be angry 
if you continue to plague my girl.” 

“ And you’re a doctor, sir,” added Mary, ” and 
ought to behave like a gentleman who’s above 
trying to bed a poor girl n^o may be hanged.” 

” Aye, I’m a wicked old stallion with no 
morals or honour,” confessed the Doctor. ” And 
1 know you like this dull-witted tarpaulin better 
than a man of parts and intelligence. What is 
more, I know I shall not preserve a whole skin if 1 
persist, so I wish you both a very good day and may 
try to be more correctly professional in /uture.” 

He gave a low bow and left them. 

“ Perhaps he will be good now,” said Mary. 

” Only if he knows he’ll get a broken head if 
he misbehaves,” answered John. ” However, I 
must go aboard to-morrow and must be home to 
dinner to-day, so let us make the best of our time. 
The Doctor is right, you are the most beautiful 
girl in the world, and the best.” 



CHAPTER XI 


The judge wanted his dinner, and so did the jury ; 
yet counsel for the defence persisted in his oratory. 
He ridiculed the whole case for the prosecution, 
pulled it to pieces and showed that it did not 
contain a single argument which would impose 
for one moment on such astute gentlemen as the 
jury. At last he reached his peroration, and 
with magnificent gestures seemed to hurl the 
whole edifice of the prosecution to the ground 
and stamp on the ruins. As his last words echoed 
through the court the old judge in his high seat 
sniffed at the bouquet before him, and slid a side- 
long glance at the jury-box. After fumbling 
for a few seconds with his notes he cleared his 
throat, and in a rather feeble voice started his 
summing up. 

The prisoner Mary Cannel was charged with 
stealing a diamond pendant valued at eighteen 
hundred pounds five shillings and fourpence. 
She was employed as a servant in the house of a 
gentleman called Tibbies, and the jurv had heard 
now at a dinner paftv a Mrs. Cole had missed the 
jewel from her head. So much was estaj)lished 
beyond doubt. They had heard the witnesses 
for the prosecution prove that the lost jewel was 
discovered in the possession the prisoner, and 
it depended on the circumstances of tms possession 
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whether they found the prisoner ffuUty or not 
guilty. The judge coughed ana rustled his 
papm before continuing. 

^e defence was that the prisoner in her 
capacity of domestic had very properly picked up 
the Jewel when she found it lying on the ground, 
and was about to return it. If, however, the jury 
would recollect the evidence of the witness 
Puddock, a magistrate and a very respectable 
gentleman, they would remember he swore that 
the prisoner did not produce the jewel until she 
had been threattned with being searched. ,The 
ju^e thought there was no question that the 
prisoner had picked up the jewel, and no qi^tion 
that she had revealed it to the three witnesses for 
die prosecution. What the jury had to decide 
was whether the prisoner had actually picked up 
the jewel after it had been lost, or whether she 
had actually picked it out of the head of the 
witness Cole when attending that lady. The 
second question was, whether they considered 
there was any evidence to prove that the prisoner 
actually intended returning the jewel and whether 
she had taken reasonable steps to do so before 
she was threatened with being searched. 

Having delivered himself of these observations 
as rapidly as possible, the judge sank into a coma 
while the jury filed out. 

** 1 do not think this need detain us long, gentle- 
men,” said the foreman, an honest butcher. 

” 1 think there is considerable doubt,” opined 
a juror. ” 1 foil to see that the prosecutibb 
proved their case.” 
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“ They proved it up to the hil^” contradicted 
another. “ Tve never heard aneji cock-and- 
bull story put up by a defence.*' 

*' Shall we put it to the vote and abide by the 
opinion of the majority ? *’ asked the foreman. 

** Give the girl the benefit of the doubt,’* urged 
a dashing juror in riding clothes who kept a 
live^ stable. “ The last prisoner was convicted, 
so it would be only justice to acquit this one. 
Besides, she’s pretty.' 

“ We cannot afford to encourage dishonesty in 
servants," grumbled a morose juror. “ 1 say 
guilty. It would be an insult to a magistrate if 
we acquitted, and a direct incitement to our own 
domestics to pillage our guests.’* 

“ I move we vote,’* said another. 

" Those in favour of guilty kindly raise their 
hands,’’ said the foreman briskly. “ Seven. I 
think, gentlemen, the guilties have it.’* 

“ Have it your own way,’’ remarked the livery 
stable-keeper nonchalantly. " But you might 
have given her the benefit of the doubt.’* 

" What doubt ’’ demanded the morose 
juror. 

Doctor Hill was in court with the attorney 
Whilberry, and after the summing-up had pulled 
a long face. When the jury returned their 
verdict he sighed. 

‘‘ I knew It.’* 

** We must petition the Secretary of State at 
once,** whispered the attorney as the judge 
assumed the black cap and gabbled sentence of 
death. 
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Immediatdy after the half-fainting prisoner 
had been removed the court adjourned for dinner. 

The Doctor walked to the nearest coffee house 
and after eating a hearty meal went down to the 
river, where he took a brat to Blackwall. 

The Brunswick Dock was filled with East 
Indiamen being dismantled or fitting out. At 
one end the mast house, a tall tower with a derrick 
overhanging the dock, was in constant use lifting 
lower masts in and out of the ships. In the long 
sheds behind the mast house riggers, sailmakers 
and sparmakers plied their trades. On the slips 
nearby East Indiamen were being built fo'r tM 
Maritime Interest to charter to the Company. 
The Dock itself was owned by a number of ^are- 
holders of the Company who graciously allowed 
its ships the use of it. 

The Clapham lay .there, with her bowsprit 
overhanging the quay. She was a fine ship 
with two complete tiers of gims, a double row of 
windows across her carved stem and a long poop 
rising above the quarter-deck. Painted a dull 
yellow with a black band above the line of her 
copper, she had dark blue upperworks picked out 
with gold leaf and scarlet. Astride her cutwater 
and supported by the headrails was a classical 
figure carved in oak, and painted in more than 
natural colours. Except that the figure was male 
and wore a toga it was difficult to decide whether 
it represented a Roman Deity, Socrates, or Mr. 
William Pitt. The Commander held that it was 
a personification of the cmc dignity of Clapham. 

Inside, outside and above the ship men were 
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working as hard as they could to pcepare her for 
sea. On cradles slung over side caulkers 
tapped away with great balfs of oalnun under 
their arms. On deck there was a confusion of 
riggers, carpenters, seamen and blacksmiths. In 
spite of the curses and complaints of the officers 
the decks were spotted with tar, dirtied by muddy 
boots, and thick with sawdust and savings ; 
shouts and the noise of hammering, sawing and 
seizing filled the air. 

The topgallant masts were fidded, and under 
the supervision of the chief mate the yards were 
being swayed aloft and crossed. Gangs of sea> 
men and riggers under the eye of the Second 
Mate were aothing the yards ready to go in their 
places, setting up rigging, serving, splicing and 
tarring ropes. There seemed to be enough rope 
to hang the entire nation, as coil after coil was 
unrolled, cut into lengths and festooned over 
everything. Up aloft workmen climbed about 
the rigging or remained stationary, like flies 
captured in some colossal cobweb, exchanging 
stentorian bellowings with those who scuttled like 
ants below. 

Slowly the main topsail yard rose on end, was 
hoisted in position, and canted until it lay hori* 
zontal, then it was secured to its mast, and the 
seamen tmder the charge of a boatswain’s mate 
swarmed along it to miish its rigging. John 
watched the operation carefully, and when it 
was performed to his satisfiiction went forward 
to stimulate work on the foremast. 

** Look alive there,” he shouted above the din. 
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** Yards must be crossed before to>nKMrrow even 
if you work all night.** 

** We can't do no more than we*re doing now, 
sir,” crumbled the bosun. 

” Yes you can. They’ve mt the topsail yard 
across on the main,** snapped John. 

” Ah 1 but they've got no bowsprit, sir. The 
gang on the bowsprit stop us.” 

“You can please yourself whether you work 
properly now (W go on with the job after the others 
have piped down,” said John, and walked away to 
see how the mizzen mast was progressing. 

When the Doctor reached the Dock the 'work* 


men vfere already beginning to leave. Aboard 
the Ciapham the carpenters had put away their 
%ols and only sailors and riggers still toiled on. 
*1110 Doctor walked up the gang plank on to the 
foc*s'le, where he foimd John with his head 
thrown back roaring at the men aloft. 

“ When you have finished emulating a dog 
barking up a tree I should like a few words with 
you,” said the Doctor. 

“ Later, later,” answered John testily. “ We 
must get this finished.” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders and strolled 
along the littered deck aft. He was accosted by 
an officer in a very dirty uniform, with tar stains 
on his face, who demanded his business. 

“ Sir, I am the surgeon of this ship. Allow 
me to introduce myself. My name is Hill, 
MUtiades HUl.** 


“ Mine’s Dickson, Third Mate,” replied the 
officer. “ So you’re taking young Pilkington’s 
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place. Well, sir, you coul(i&*t ^pow less than he 
did.” 

” I am flattered by your fulsome compliments, 
sir.” 

” You'll And this a smart ship,” continued the 
Third Mate, wiping his face with a rag. “ A 
very smart ship, and the new Chief Officer is a 
taut hand, I can tell you. He makes those 
damned riggers jump.” 

When shall we be sailing, do you think ? ” 

” As soon as we can. We shall warp oat to 
the stream to-morrow and take in our cargo and 
guns, then we shall go alongside the huDcs for 

B >wder and ammunition. We ought to be in the 
owns in three weeks, I suppose.” 

John came hurrying towards them with t 
worried look. 

” What is it. Doctor ? ” . 

Hill drew him aside and whispered ” Guilty.” 
John nodded. 

” My father is right, as usual. He said there 
was no hope. 1 wish I could find time to go and 
see her, but there’s such a devil of a lot to be done. 
1 suppose she will get her reprieve all right.” 

“ Yes, I think that is fairly certain. The 
prison doctor is of my opinion.” 

” Then 1 shall be able to see her again soon,” 
said John with relief. 

” I’m not so sure about that,” answered the 
Doctor. 

” Why not, if she’s let oflF hanging ? ” 

” Because they will probably transport her.” 
John seemed completely taken aback. 
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**A reprieve is not a pardon)" added the 
Doctor. 'And it is merely another form of 
punishment. I am afraid you will not see her 
again. Thev will burn her in the hand with the 
letter M and ship her off to Botany Bay." 

“ Bum her 1 ” cried Jtdin in horror. 

** Brand if you prefer it.” 

" But . . . Damme, is there nothing we can 
do ? " asked John in desperation. 

“ For a suitable consideration no doubt we 
could prevail upon the gaoler to brand her with a 
cold iron,” replied the Doctor. 

** Give him whatever he asks,” sai^ John 
quickly. ” Can we bribe him to let her 
eampe ? ” 

" No, escape is quite impossible, and she is 
less likely to die if transported than if cooped up 
in Newgate. The air is good and she will be 
mostly in the open in Australia,” pointed out the 
Doctor, “ whereas in Newgate the air is foul and 
gaol'fever very rife, also there is no chance of 
proper exercise out of doors.” 

” Arc you sure we can do nothing to set her 
free ? ” asked John again. 

“ We can do nothing whatever, except make 
the branding a farce,” replied the Doctor. ” You 
may rely on me to do all that I can to ameliorate 
her lot.” 

As the Doctor went ashore he almost wept at 
t^ thought of Mary beiM huddled into a con- 
vict ship with the scum of the earth and sent to 
end her days in the most remote part of the world 
John, meanwhile, had returned to his duty and 
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«. grttmg the Itrt of the y«* crtwed before 
dark. 

That night John and three other Mates sat 
round a tsu>le on the disordered gun deck and 
drank rum and water by the light of a horn lan> 
tern. It was not worth going all the way back 
to Bloomsbury every night, so he had taken up 
his quarters permanently aboard and inhabited a 
small pen screened off by canvas bulkheads laced 
to battens on the beams and deck. The other 
officers occupied similar berths, but took their 
meals at a common table. 

“ Bob and I had some rare fun ashore this 
time,” said the Second Mate. “ I’m sorry we’re 
going to sea so soon, although all my money is 
spent. But I suppose the girls wouldn’t look at 
us without money in our pockets.” 

” True enough,” agreed the Third. ** I went 
ashore two nights ago to see that wench at the 
Shipwrights’ Arms, and a box on the ears was all 
the satisfaction I got. A very different greeting 
from the one I got when we first came ashore. 
How did you fare ? ” he asked, turning to John. 

” Oh 1 1 had a miserable time, not a single 

spree,” answered John. ” And though I can’t 
complain of being without girls, there was so 
much trouble and bother I’m heartily glad to be 
aboard anin. Now we had better turn in, as 
we must M out by the morning tide.” 

Turn in they accordingly di^ but had to turn 
out again at dawn to get the ship ready for warp> 
ing out of the Dock to a buoy in the river. 
Hawsers and lines had to be got out and coiled 
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ready for runniiie away, capstan bars had to be 
shipped and the Tines to the quay cast oflF. The 
skeleton crew, aided by labourers from the Dock, 
hove on this, let go that, and coiled down another 
rope as the twelve-himdred-ton ship, a monster 
for her day, was carefully warped to the lock gates. 
John, in charge of the proceeding, had an anxious 
time watching the way the wind took her lofty 
spars and compensating for it by a pull on one 
rope or another, listening to the shouts of advice 
and reproof from the dockmaster, and seeing that 
the heterogeneous crowd on deck obeyed orders 
smartly. 

At last the gates were opened and a rowing 
boat came under the East Indiaman’s bow to 
take a small cable out and make it fast to the buoy 
lying Ml the stream ; then the capstan was manned 
by ul hands and the ship moved into tidal waters. 
As soon as she was moored to the satisfaction of 
the Superintendent, one of the managing owner’s 
clerks and the Chief Officer, barges and lighters 
started coming alongside with cargo, which was 
hoisted in by tackles from the lower yards and 
masts. Owing to the special exertions which 
had been made to get the rigging finished, the 
crew fondly hoped there would be little for them 
to do, since stevedores attended to the cargo. 
They were soon disillusioned, and were set to 
cleaning and painting under the relentless eyes 
of the officers. 

As the day passed a waterman’s skiff came 
alongside, containing Georgina and Mr. Tibbies. 
A midshipman, supposing they were probably 
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people importance, promp^lY reported the 
matter to John. 

“ Invite them on board and bring them here,” 
ordered John mechanically, and went on checking 
a list of stores with one of the owner’s clerks. 

Georgina looked at the swelling side of the 
ship and the battened steps nailed to her side, 
and then looked at the muddy river flowing 
swiftly past. Her heart failed her ; she dared 
not climb up the precarious footholds. 

” I will see your husband and tell him to make 
arrangements,” said her father. 

He went slowly and carefully up the side, 
gripping the manrope very firmly. On being 
led to John, he tapped that pre-occupied officer 
on the arm. 

‘‘ Your wife is here and would like^to be 
assisted aboard,” he said sedately. 

John gave a start when he saw his father-in- 
l&w* 

Georgina here ? Why ? ” 

” You have not been home for four days,” 
answered Mr. Tibbies sternly. ” Kindly 
instruct your men to assist her on l^ard.” 

” This is a deuced awkward time to call,” 
grumbled John. ” But I’ll have a chair rigged 
on a whip.” 

He shouted some orders, and a few moments 
later a wooden plank slimg at each end was 
lowered into the waiting boat. With many 
protestations of nervousness, and assurances from 
the waterman that it was quite safe, she allowed 
herself to be seated on the plank, loosely lashed to 
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the slingy and hoisted aloft bj sailors. When 
dear of ^e rail she was swung in and lowered 
carefully to the deck, where John awaited her 
with no signs of extreme joy in his countenance. 

** You should have waited until the day's work 
was over," said John. " I am extremely busy 
now." 

" But it is most important that I should see 
^ou," replied Georgina. " Amelia has been tell- 
ing me terrible things." 

" Never mind that sour old maid," snapped 
John. " I’ve got work to do. If you return at 
sunset I can spare any amount of time, but 
now . . . 

He swept his arm towards the hatches, where 
the cargo and stores were disappearing into the 
bowels of the ship amid shouts and the screeching 
of blocks. Clerks and junior officers were keep- 
ing tally and a number of sailors grunted and 
yelled as the^ hove up the burdens from the 
barges alongside. 

'°Yes, I can see you are busy, but I must talk 
to you now I am here. I cannot wait a moment 
longer," said Georgina. 

‘^Very well,” sighed John. " Come aft into 
the coach for a minute or two. I can't spare any 
more time." 

He took her to the cabins under the poop where 
joiners and carpenters were fixing furniture in 
the passenger cabins. Since the passengers had 
to finish their own cabins, and seldom made 
up their mineb in a hurrv as to which ship they 
would travel in, the work of making the berths 
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habitable waa generally done a| ^e lait moment. 
John found a <&erted and unfurnished cabin, and 
showed Geomna into it. 

** Oh I John, it is terrible," burst out Geor> 
gina. " Amelia has said you have deceived me." 
She pulled out her handkerchief. 

" She says you had a vulgar woman in Newgate 
you used to visit," she continued tearfully. ‘ A 
woman who is going to be hanged for murdering 
her baby told her when she was distributing 
tracts in the condemned hold, and the woman 
said you had murdered her lover." 

“ Anything else ? " asked John coolly. 
" Piracy, treason, rape or poison ? ” 

“ There, I knew it was a lie," exclaimed 
Georgina. " I told her that a woman who had 
murdered her baby would do anything. Why, 
the wretch could not even tell Amelia the name 
of the woman you were supposed to visit 1 " 

" Honestly, I do not think this was a sufficient 
excuse for your interrupting my work," said 
John briskly. " Amelia can repeat all the gossip 
she likes without keeping me awake at night. 
If she prefers the condemned hold to a drawing- 
room she may remain there for all I care. But 
now I must get on with my work. Be a good 
wife, and if I get the time I will come home on 
Saturday. But duty first and family afterwards." 



CHAPTER XII 


The Thankful^ convict ship, beat through the 
Gull Stream with a fair tide, and came to an 
anchor in the Downs. It was late in the after- 
noon, and a dull day with a strong south-west 
wind knocking up a steep sea in the roadstead. 
A large fleet of vessels of every kind were-waiting 
for a fair wind and some for a convoy. Sheltered 
by the county of Kent and the G<Mdwin Sands 
against the sea, they were protected from enemy 
privateers and ships of war by a two-decker and 
some flngates and sloops. 

As soon as the Thankful was anchored and the 
hands went aloft to furl the sails the pilot squinted 
at the sky. 

" DonT look good,” he confided to the Captain. 
** The moon’s wrong and the birds is wrong and 
the land looks wrong.” 

He swept a dewdrop fit>m his nose with the 
back of his hand and sighed. 

“ Dirty weather for a guinea,” he grunted. 
‘‘ See you’ve a clear hawse.” 

The Captain gazed at the trailing grey clouds 
and caught sight of a small expanse of watery 
blue. 

” It’ll shift to the nor’west and moderate,” he 
' ocfined. 

” No it won’t,” contradicted the Pilot. ” It’ll 
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freshen A sunset with the turn of the tUle Ind 
blow fresh or strong from the s<tme quarter/' 

The Captain ignored him, and wallang to the 
rail shouted to a passing boat. The boat, one of 
the fleet of Deal luggers, was hovering about in 
the hopes of finding work, and had been dodging 
round the Thankful since she came in. faking 
a wide sweep the boat shot alongside, the fore lug 
came down with a run, and she stopped dead 
exactly abreast the main chains. 

“ There’s your boat,” said the Captain coldly 
to the Pilot. “ I wish you a very good day.” 

” Pleasant voyage to you,” replied the Pilot 
without rancour. ” And I strongly advise you 
to get your t’gant yards on deck.' 

With a cheery wave of the hand he clambered 
over the bulwarks, and watching his opportunity, 
dripped into the waiting boat. 

The Captain solemnly walked up and down the 
quarter-deck for a few minutes. As he paced 
to and fro he examined the ships around him. 
On his quarter was a ship which looked as tfjough 
she were bound for Portugal ; abeam a North 
Country collier, obviously only a coaster, some 
distance astern a large East Indiaman painted 
dull yellow with a black band and blue upper- 
works. The Captain could not resist a feeling of 
envy at the sight of the Indiaman. Officers 
were well paid in those ships, and had a chance of 
making extra money by private trade, while he 
was unable to find anythmg better than an old 
hulk full of gallows meat which must be deliva«d 
at the ends of the earth after months at sea. 
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he mused the Carpenter cane aft. 

“ A foot of water in the nold, air.** 

The Captain looked aloft) where the crew were 
finidking stowing sul. 

“ Send the sergeant here,** he ordered. 

Roused from a comfortable nap, the sei^eant 
in charge of the military guard was not in a very 
good temper when he reached the deck. 

“ Sergt^t,’* said the Captain, " I am afraid 
this is a leaky vessel, and we shall have to pump 
our wm from here to Botany Bay. Now we have 
a lot of idle scoundrels locked up in the hold. Is 
there any objection to making them ^rk the 
pumps ? I will, of course, give the tiroops an 
extra rum ration for the extra guard they will 
have to stand.’* 

** Make the swine work 'and welcome, sir,** 
answered the sergeant. 

“ Thank you. If your men would kindly 
release half a dozen or so and chain them to the 
pumps they can begin at once.” 

Wlule the Thankjid was being pumped dry by 
her cargo the Commander of the Clafham was 
in consultation with his Chief Officer and the 
Channel Pilot. The East Indiaman had already 
been a week in the Downs taking aboard passen- 
gers and stores ready to sail with the first fair 
wind. Moiuiting forty twelve-pounder guns, 
she was more than a match for any privateer, and 
would proceed without convoy. 

“ lt*8 not a mite of use ywr tr^ng to beat 
down to Dungeness Roads, sir,** said the Pilot. 
” There'll be a fret of wind before m<muag.** 
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What do you say, Mr. Adaoaa ? " aafcod the 
Commander, Cai^ain Hayward, * ^ ; 

“ I think we'd better «t the t’gant masts and 
yards on deck, sir, and be ready with the sheet 
anchor. I’m certain it is going to blow." 

"Yes, yes, but from the nor’wes^" answered 
Captain Hayward. “ It will help us down 
Channel. We can make the French coast or 
Alderney without running any risks." 

The Pilot shook his head. 

" Look at your glass, sir, it's dropping.". 

" Is it ? " exclaimed Hayward, and ran to the 
mercury barometer which hung on gimbals by 
his berth. " Damme, so it is. I thought it 
had stopped this morning and would rise." 

" The moon’s all wrong,” murmured the 
Pilot. " And I saw a cat running mad." 

" May I strike the t’gant masts, sir ? " asked 
John, quick to see his commander was wavering. 

" Very well, Mr. Adams, and see the cables are m 
good order for veering," said Hayward, abandon- 
ing his whim. " We will wait another twelve 
hours and see what happens." 

The Captain of the Thankful gave a sardonic 
laugh when he saw the East Indiaman start 
sending down her upper spars. The wind had 
lessened somewhat, and although great masses 
of dark cloud were piling up to the southward 
the Captain surmised they only held rain. A 
sharp shower would cause a shift or else knock 
down the sea and take all weight out of the wind. 

" 1 suppose th^ think there's a typhoon 
coming," he said sarcastically to his Mate. 
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** They Ve got men enough to unrig the 
damned old wagon and rig her amn in half an 
hour,*' grumbled the Mate. ** f wish we had 
half her crowd here to handle this rotten old 
coffin.” 

” I see His Majesty’s Navy are following the 
Indiaman,” remarked the Captain. “ They have 
probably both been listening to those fools of 
pilots.” 

The convicts having pumped the ship dry 
were being shepherded below by three soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. They went slowly since 
even labour at the pumps was preferable to being 
cooped up in a dark and dismal wooden cell and 
loaded with chains. In the after hold the women 
convicts were confined without any hope of 
coming on deck except at the prescribed times, 
when they were marched round and round for 
exercise under the eye of the sergeant. 

Shortly before sunset a sloop of war with her 
fore topmast and main topgallant missing and her 
sails riddled with shot-holes, ran in to the road- 
stead, accomranied by a lugger in a ve^ shattered 
condition. The man-ot-war flew a British ensign 
and pennant while the lugger proclaimed the fact 
she was a prize by dying French republican 
colours under a red ensign. Having saluted the 
flagship, both vessels anchored. 

The Captain of the Thankful was still on deck 
and remarked to the Mate that the Navy was 
utterly worthless. 

** To think that a wretched little privateering 
lugger with a few damned republicans aboara 
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shoiild be-able to knock the spars ont of a sixteen 
or eighteen-gun sloop and tea? her canvas to 
ribbons,” he exclaimed scornfully. “ If I’d had 
the handling of the action I’d have run the lugger 
aboard and carried her by boarding before thev 
had the chance to fire a gun. The Navy I Bah ! 

He looked at the sky and sea, then turned 
towards the companion. 

” There’ll be a squall of rain in a minute, and 
the wind will fly to the nor ’west Call me as 
soon as it does,” he ordered, and went below. 

A few ragged wisps of clouds detached them- 
selves from tne blackness to the south and flew 


rapidly overhead. Over the land a dull red glow 
smouldered for a few moments until a grey pall of 
rain blotted out everything. Over the anchorage 
there was a momentary calm, then with a shriek a 
furious squall of wind and driving torrents fell 
upon the shipping, howling through rigging and 
making vessels strain at their cables. Darkness 
came quickly as the storm clouds drove over the 
sky and sheets of rain swept on with every 
squall. 

As the gale increased the sea began breaking 
aboard some of the anchored ships. Captains 
who had not taken precautions began to fear for 
their safety, and set crews to work veering cable 
to the bitter end, and endeavouring to decrease 
windage by getting spars down on deck as fast 
as possible. Aboard the Thankful the Captain 
had turned in, and the Mate at first believed there 
was no cause for alarm. 1^ the time he realised 
.that a southerly gale was blowing it was too late 


1 . 
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tp do ajtything except pay out more caUe. Turn- 
ii^ out all huds he aet one gang to work eating 
the hempen cable round the wooden windlasa» 
while the others began getting another anchor 
ready for letting go. But soon the clumsy vessel 
was dipping her bows into the seas and taking 
water aboard green so that it was almost impt^ 
ible to work on the forecastle. Although tiding 
to a full scope she started snubbing with mdous 
jerks which made the whole ship tremble. 

Roused by his Mate, the Captain took 
command once more. The fact that he had 
midudged the weather did not improve his temper 
and after telling the Mate he was a fo9l he pro- 
ceeded to tell the crew they were tar more 
unpleasant things. It was imperative to get 
another anchor ready, yet the cable had not been 
bent to it ; for the crew, after one man had 
been washed the length of the deck and broken 
a leg, huddled aft and refused to go forward, 
where the seas were smashing aboard with 
monotonous regularity. In vain the Captain 
swore and argued that the ship might start 
dragging or part her cable any minute, most of 
the crew were landsmen and longshoremen, and 
were either too dull or too indifferent to be fright- 
ened by the danger. When the carpenter 
reported water in the hold his news alarmed the 
crew sufficiently for them to man the pumps 
without waiting for an order. 

** This old tub is too rotten to go to Australia,** 
shouted the Mate in the Captain’s ear. ** She’s 
complaining in every timber now, and the cable 
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won't hold for ever. Let'v gtt out of her 
now.” 

“ She'll ride it out,” answered the Captain. 
” As for leaks, the convicts can keep them under. 
Fetch the sergeant and tell him to bring up a 
dozen, then turn the hands to getting that 
damned anchor ready.” 

The Mate left to carry out the order, and the 
carpenter came beside the Captain. 

” She’s creaking horrible forward somewhere,” 
reported the carpenter. ” Sounds as though 
something was breaking. I can't find out what 
it is. Too much water flying about.” 

” I’ll drive the hands forrard as soon as we get 
the convicts on the pump,” answered the Captain. 

The Mate shepherded four scared and 
bedraggled soldiers to the main hatch, and 
started to remove the tarpaulin which covered it, 
although he was at times nearly up to his knees in 
water. Before he could finish his task by getting 
oflF the iron gratings over the opening ^ere was 
a loud splintering forward. 

“ What’s that ? ” cried the Captain, as he 
peered into the darkness. 

The ship suddenly rode buoyantly and seas no 
longer broke over her bow. All hands waited 
for a moment in suspense until there was a bellow 
from the carpenter. 

” My God I She's carried away her windlass 
and the cable.” 

”(^t that other cable bent,” screeched the 
Captain, and made a run at the men clustered by 
the mainmast. 
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** Christ I We’re adrift i ” exclaimed the 
Mate, and dashed forward. 

All realised it was a race against time. The 
second anchor must be dropped before the ship 
drifted on to the Goodwin Sands. They had 
spent the morning unbending all except one cable, 
since the Captain did not think he would have to 
wait long in the Downs and would be able to lie 
at single anchor. As they worked feverishly 
bending the tough cable the men reminded each 
other of this, and cursed their commander for a 
lubber. 

In the rain and darkness the cable was* clinched 
round the anchor ring in an incredibly s4\ort time, 
and all was ready for letting go when there was 
another crash. They had drifted down on an 
anchored vessel. 

“ Let go 1 Let go 1 ” yelled the Captain. 

“ Hold hard ! ” roared the Mate. “ There’s 
nothing to make fast to.” 

Yells and curses from the ship they had fouled 
came faintly through the din of wind and sea. 
There was a grinding, rumbling creak as the two 
ships rubbed their sides together, then their lofty 
spars became entangled and in the indescribable 
confusion blocks, spars and rigging began falling 
on the heads of die two panic-stricken crews. 
In vain officers bawled and gesticulated ; ail 
discipline was at an end aboard the Thankful. 
The anchor was let go by a demented sailor, and 
the cable was allowed to rush out like a huge 
snake without anyone tr^e to check it or stopper 
it to the foremast. In what seemed a moment 
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the end had whipped through U #> hawse hole and 
followed the anchor to the bottom. The Thankful 
was now drifting swiftly and inexorably towards 
the Goodwins, locked to the ship she had fouled 
and set adrift also. A blinding flash of red fire 
and the roar of a cannon came from the ship 
alongside, followed by the fitful glare of a blue 
light which hissed and flicked in the wind and 
rain. The crew of the Thankful paid no heed to 
these distress signals, since the main yard had 
come crashing down and reduced all the boats 
on the booms to matchwood. A few moments 
later the rest of the yards fell and killed half a 
dozen men. The two ships drifted apart. 

The East Indiaman Clapham was taking things 
easily. Her great freeboard prevented the hollow, 
breaking seas from invading her well-scrubbed 
decks, and two anchors secured by carefully- 
protected cables held her safely. When it became 
clear that the gale would be a strong one the 
topmasts had been housed and the windage of 
her spars thus reduced to a minimum. In spite 
of all the precautions taken, the watch on deck 
were standing by, and the officers were all ready 
for an emergency. 

“ Signals of distress to leeward, sir,” a mid- 
shipman reported to John. 

John, who was standing under the break of 
the poop, considered a minute. 

” Tou had better inform the Captain,” he said. 
“ I ^11 get a boat ready.” 

Like most Indiamen the Clapham used her 
boats as farmyards. The long boat was full of 
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in ^ cutter. John had the cutter emptied of 
livestock, and ordered the animals to be confined 
between the guns in the waist. While one gang 
of men were doing this the rest of watch manned 
the yard and stay tackles ready to lift the boat 
and swing it overboard. 

** The Commander’s compliments, sir," said 
the Midshipman, returning, “ but he is of the 
opinion that the Deal boatmen will attend to the 
matter." 

“ See the veal is properly restowed," John 
ordered the Third Mate, " and the boat secured." 

No sooner had he started to walk aft than two 
more signals of distress were reported. 

“ Enter it, in the log," said John. ‘‘ I will see 
the Commander myself." 

Captain Hayward was lying on his bunk fully 
dressed and reading a newspaper. 

" What is it, Mr. Adams ? 

" Two more signals of distress, sir," answered 
John. ** I thought I had better let you know." 

" Quite right," said Hayward. " But we 
cannot help them very much." 

ril call for volunteers if you wish, sir." 

" That would only mean losing a bmt and a 
dozen good men," replied Hayward quietly. “ I 
would expect help myself if 1 went on the Good- 
wins, and I should get it, but not from anchored 
ships. You know very well it would be madness 
for a ship’s boat to dodge about in the broken 
water on the weather side of the sands. It could 
do no good and only end by capsizing. The Deal 
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men are quite able to rescue th^ crews of a dozen 
wrecks. The^ must be raking in money at the 
moment carrying off anchors and cables.” 

“ Very good, sir. But I thought I ought to let 
you know,” said John. 

” Of course,” murmured Hayward, and turned 
to his newspaper. 

Captain Hayward was entirely right. In the 
darkness the Deal luggers under a scrap of reefed 
sail had been flying to and fro through the break- 
ing seas. Ships which were dragging needed 
more cable ; those which had lost one anchor 
and were hanging on precariously by the other, 
needed another laid out for them. On the steep 
beach a row of boats were drawn up. At the 
first distress signal the triggers which held them 
were let go and they slid like a flash into the surf. 
With one man at the tiller, another at the sheet, 
a'nd the rest bailing for dear life or &ctii^ as 
ballast, the boats raced for the wreck. They 
were willing to take any risk to save the lives of 
the crews, but they were not inspired wholly by 
humanitarian motives. There were rich piclungs 
to be had if they could get aboard. 

The Thankful went aground broadside on with 
both after and main hatches open. Seeing there 
was no hope of saving the ship the Mate had 
opened the after hatch and had gone down without 
orders to release the female convicts. He 
realised the chancCI of anyone at all being saved 
were slender, but he thought dse women ought 
to have a chance. He had no quarrel with women, 
however bad, and he did not consort with any 
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Other kind, $o in the confusion he took the keys 
and started on his errand of mercy. 

The stench below was almost unbearable, 
being a mixture of bilge water and seasick human- 
ity. Most of the women were screaming or 
groaning, the timbers were complaining and 
creaking as though the ship would break up, and 
the masts magnified the booming of the wind. 
When the ship struck there was a terrific jolt and 
a series of sickening bumps, and the seas started 
smashing against the immovable hull. 

“ Hell 1 cried the Mate. “ I’m off out of 
thb.” 

He dashed to the ladder and disappeared just 
before a mighty sea broke on board and sent tons 
of water roaring down the open hatch. Screams 
of despair from the chained convicts were scarcely 
audible above the din of splintering woodwork 
and the crashing seas. On deck it was impossible 
to stand, for the ship had taken a strong list and 
the seas broke clean over her. The survivors of 
the crew had taken to the rigging, while most of 
the soldiers had been washed overboard bv the 
first sea. The Mate had gone with them, being 
caught just as he emerged from the hatch, and 
after being stunned by impact with the rail, had 
drowned alongside. The few women convicts 
who managed to gain the deck huddled under the 
bulwarks until one by one they were torn from 
thdr handhold by the invading seas. Rapidly 
the bull filled with water and began to break up. 

Four luggers rounded up imder the lee of a 
wreck. Iney had no difficulty in finding her 
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owing to a light being placea t.i the main top. 
The first of the boats hooked the lee rigging, and 
a couple of men sprang aboard the stricken ship. 
Scarcely were they on the wave-swept deck when 
an avalanche of sailors slid down the rigging 
from the main mast and tried to jump into the 
boat. 

“ Steady, there, steady,” cried the coxswain of 
the boat. “ You ain’t all drownded yet. If the 
ship holds together you’re safe enough and we’ll 
salve her.” 

The two boatmen dashed on to the poop, 
where they found the captain and officers, together 
with a few passengers. 

” Will she hold together ? ” demanded the 
boatmen in unison. 

” I think so,” shouted the Captain against the 
roar of wind and sea. 

“ Then we’d better lay out an anchor,” opined 
one of the boatmen. 

” I haven’t got any,” roared the Captain. ** A 
damned fool fell foul of me, set me adrift and tore 
the spare anchor from the chains.” 

” We’ll go and get one,” said a boatman. 

At that moment the mainmast went by the 
board, and breaking under the deck tore a great 
hole as it fell. The lugger alongside was sunk 
instantly. As though nothing had happened 
another boat hooked on to the wreck and sent a 
man aboard while the men in the water were 
searched for by other boats. 

“ You’d better abandon ship,” the new arrival 
shouted. ” She’s going to fill.” 
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He went to the lee ude and gesdculated to hk 
boat. The passengers needed no second bidding, 
but crowded to the rail beside him. 

“ Where*s the other boats ? ” asked the boat> 
man. 

** They’ve found another wreck,” was the 
reply. 

l^e ship had been slowly settling into the sand 
and was filling fast through the hole in her deck. 
A sea swept the poop and washed some of the 
passengers overb^rd. The men in the boat 
shouted to their mate to jump for it. 'Without 
hesitation he did so, and was picked up just 
before a clean sweep was made of the poop by 
another breaker. 

“ Where’-s the other wreck ? ” asked the man, 
as soon as he had recovered breath enough to 
speak. 

” Nearly bow and stern with this," was the 
reply. “ But she ain’t easy to see, being well- 
nigh under water and a total loss if ever there 
was one. All her masts gone and only a bit of 
the stem showing.” 

In the broken water the boatmen busied them- 
selves with picking up all the floating objects 
they could find when the safety of their own boats 
allowed them a respite from constant bailing. 
One boat swooped aown on something dark m 
the shining white foam, and pulled aboard a 
woman tightly clutching a piece of wood. 

” Is she alive ? ” asked the coxswain. 

“ Hard to say,” answered one of the crew. 
” If we was to roll her on casks or squirt tobacco 
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juice into her ere I dare (af'she’d come to 
life.” 

A boatman with a quid in his cheek applied the 
latter remedy and swore there were signs of life. 
The form was wrapped up in a spare sail and 
stowed with the head lower than the feet. 

” It’s a long beat back to the shore,” remarked 
the coxswain. “And if we go the others will 
get all the pickings. At the same time we can’t 
let a party die.” 

“ There’s ships enough with surgeons aboard,” 
pointed out one of the crew. “ 1 can see lights 
from a double tier of stern windows from here. 
Suppose we put her aboard that ship.” 

“ Aye,” shouted the rest of the crew. 

Sheets were hauled in and the boat beat 
towards the double stern windows with their 
beckoning lights. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Doctor Hill yawned and looked at his watch. 
The sun should have risen, but in the little pen 
on the orlop deck where he tended his patient 
no ray of natural light ever penetrated. A horn 
lanthorn hung on a hook showed a massive beam 
overhead, and the wooden bulkheads which 
surrounded a cot and a few square fept of bare 
deck. A thick, frowsty smell pervaded the whole 
cubicle. 

Sighing, the Doctor put his watch back in his 
fob and after a glance at the form covered in 
blankets on the cot went out. The crew were 
already at work so that the orlop and gun decks 
were almost deserted. As he came up the com- 
panion ladder the Doctor passed from gloom to 
moderate light and then into the brightness of a 
keen sunny morning. 

All hands were working at re-rigging the ship. 
The previous night’s gale had blown itself out 
and left a brisk breeze from the north-west. 
Already the topmasts had been re-hoisted and 
fidded, and while one party of seamen were pre- 
paring to send up the topgallant masts, others 
were setting up the topmast riggii^. 

The Doctor took a few breaths of the morning 
air, and seeing that John was busy, strolled to the 
rail. Near the Goodwin Sands a fleet of boats 
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were hovering round a mast nnd some black 
objects which rose from the water. Although 
there were fewer ships at anchor than on the pre> 
ceding evening, a procession of coasters and 
vessels which had been in difficulties were sailing 
back from the northward after slipping their 
cables in the height of the gale and running out 
into the North Sea. As soon as the hands were 
piped to breakfttst Hill hurried to John. 

“ I have a patient,” he said quietly, “ who was 
put aboard last night.!’ 

“ Oh 1 How does he do ? ” asked John care> 
lessly, and making as if to go below. 

” The patient is alive but exhausted,” answered 
the Doctor drily. 

” We’ll have him put ashore later,” said John, 
turning to go. 

” Wait,” cried the Doctor. “ It’s most 
important.” 

John was standing at the head of the com- 
panion, eager for his breakfast. 

Hill came up and whispered. 

“ It’s a woman, Mary.” 

” Good God 1 ” exclaimed John. ** Are you 
sure ? ” 

‘‘ Of course I’m sure,” snapped the Doctor. 

John rubbed his chin for a moment, thinking 
deeply. 

‘‘ What if they come for her ? ” he mused aloud. 
” I suppose we could hide her, but she must go 
ashore.’’ 

” Try to find out the circumstances,” urged 
the Doctor. “ Perhaps the boatmen will know 
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wliether any person is missing from any convict 
alup.** 

* ni the pilot,” promised John. ** There 
was a ship wrecked last night. It must have 
been hers.'* 

Without waiting for any further observations 
from the Doctor he hurried to his breakfast. 

There was no need to ask the Pilot anything ; 
he was busy recounting all the latest news he had 
gleaned from the boatmen bringing fresh pro* 
visions. Yes, there had been a convict ship lost 
with all hands, you could see the corpses all 
chained up down below at low water. It looked 
like a direct interposition of Provideift:e that the 
wretches should meet a well*deserved if untimely 
end. It was a pity, though, that they should 
have been instrumental in wrecking another ship, 
a smart vessel called the Garland^ of London, for 
Lisbon. Some boatmen had got aboard, but 
only one had got off her again suive. He didn’t 
know whether there were any survivors. 

“ Do they make a count of survivors ? ” asked 
John between mouthfuls. 

“ No, Mr. Mate, I reckon the boatmen have 
done enough by saving a life without going to 
the trouble of comparing notes,” answered the 
Pilot “ I remember in '78 when the Lord Norths 
br^, drove ashore there were six hands saved by 
dimrent boats, and every jack of them was 
to be seen later in di£Ferei[|||& being stood 
drinks for being the sole Hrvivor. You soon 
know when they grt ashore how many are saved. 
One will get asung after his messmate, aud 
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another wfcnt to know if there’s tviy chance of his 
getting back aboard, as he left guineas in his 
chest. 

“ I suppose.the agents soon find ou^” hazarded 
John. 

“ Yes, they want to know if there’s any claim 
against the ship, and so forth,” agreed the Pilot. 
“ But they only tell sailors to go to the devil if 
^e fellows ask for money, since all wages stop 
with a total loss. And then there are the under- 
writers, who want to be sure the loss is genuine, 
and so on.” 

” Do you ever get survivors just sneaking oflT 
without saying anything ? ” 

“ I dare say it has happened,” answered the 
Pilot. ” But it seems against human nature to 
get out of a danger and not to tell everyone about 

John finished his breakfast and told the Second 
Mate to take charge of the deck for a few minutes 
as he had to see the Surgeon. He then hurried 
below to the stufiy darkness of the orlop deck. 
Hill met him at the door of the little cabin and 
said ” Hush ” in a professional way. 

“ We must get her put ashore as quietly as 
possible,” whispered John. 

” Can you wait until ^is evening ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t know. We may sail any time.” 

” She ought to be allowea to rest,” murmured 
Hm. . 

” ^t me see her,*^rged John. 

Hill stood aside and he went into the little pen. 
Carefully drawing aside the corner of a blanket 
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he saw Mary’s face pale against a dark pillow, * 
then Hill tapped him gently on the arm and he 
softly restorea the covering. 

“ I must get back to work,” sighed John. 

“ I’ll let you know later what to do.” 

Anxious not to attract attention by remaining 
below too long, John paused on the gun deck 
and spoke to the few men working there. He 
felt he was establishing an alibi by first inspecting, 
the cows in their pen under the hatch and then 
seeing that the pigs were properly secured 
between the guns until such a time as ^e cables 
were unbent and the manger was ready for their 
reception. After surprising the gunnrr at work 
and cursing the cook he felt that he had achieved 
his purpose, and went up to the quarter-deck. 

The Secdnd Mate had got the topgallant masts 
aloft and they were being rigged ready for the 
yards to be crossed. Captain Hayward was 
pacing the deck with measured tread and looking 
about him with an air of satisfaction. He was 
proud that his ship had ridden out a blow in 
safety, and was being re-rigged comparatively 
quickly. John stepped up to him and made a 
formal that ul was satisfactory on the gun 

deck. The Captain, inclined for conversation, 
detained him. 

“ Two wrecks last night, Mr. Adams,” he 
remarked. ” It’s just as well we left the assist- 
ance to the Deal men. I hear even they lost a 
boat and all its crew in the broken water. How- 
ever, you were perfectly right to ccmsult me, 
perfecuy right. By the way, talking to my 
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boatman just now, 1 heard your ftljcr-in-law, Mr. 
Tibbies, suflFered loss. Apoarently one of the 
ships, the Thankful^ belongea to him.” 

” Indeed, sir ? I diought he only dealt with 
the Company,” replied John. 

“ Yes, but the ship's husbands charter tonnage 
to the government for convicts,” explained Hay- 
ward. “ Your father-in-law’s name is given on a 
Notice posted ashore. There is a small reward 
offered for each body recovered. All the felons 
are burnt in the hand and can be easily identified.” 

” Will they be able to account for all of them, 
sir ? 

” They say the wreck is badly shattered and is 
already sinking in the quicksands, so I doubt 
whether they will be able to give decent burial to 
all. By the way, wasn’t there a survivor put 
aboard us last night from one wreck ? ” 

“ Er, yes, sir,” stammered John. ” From a 
ship called the Garland^ I believe. The boatmen 
were not explicit.” 

“ You had better send him to me before he 
goes ashore,” directed the Captain. 

” If you will excuse me, sir, 1 understand the 
survivor is in a serious condition,” blurted out 
John in confusion. ” The Surgeon is in constant 
attendance.” 

Damn these boatmen,” exclaimed Hayward 
with an air of vexation. ” We don’t want 
strangers coming to die in this ship. Why they 
didn’t tl|||p the fellow ashore passes my under- 
standing Boy 1 ” 

A midshipman ran up and touched his cap. 

M 
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“ Request the Surgeon to come here," ordered 
die Captain, then, turning to John, asked : 
'* What course do you suggest ? " 

After a moment’s hesitation John replied. 

“ 1 should wrap the patient up in plenty of 
blankets and get a boat to take the sufferer ashore 
and see about lodging at an inn. If you wish, 
sir, I will see that it is done properly." 

“ Oh I 1 can’t spare a senior officer for that 
sort of work," protested the Captain. " But the 
idea is good. I will put it to the Surgeon." 

As soon as Hill appeared he repeated the 
suggestion as though it were his own. The 
D^tor approved. 

" I think the patient should be given a little 
more rest, then I will go ashore myself in the same 
boat and see that everything is done properly. 
Should there be an excess of phlegm I would m 
at hand to apply the proper remedies. If noon 
would suit you . . . ’ 

“ Very well,” said the Captain, with the lur of 
having msposed of a difficult problem. 

HiH gave an inclination of the head as though 
to invite John to go below with him. 

" I’ll just go and take a look at the patient, 
sir," he said. " If I know how heavy a body we 
shall have to lift I can arrange for the right 
munber of men for the work." 

John touched his hat and hurried after Hill, 
who was waiting on the main deck. 

" You must give me money," said the Doctor. 

" yes, but will she be ^e, do you think ? " 

asked John. 
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** Of coiirse. I will wake he' n good time and 
tell her what to do. No doubt she will be able 
to find herself a situation.” 

“ Tell me when you wake her. I’d like a 
word with her before we sail.” 

The Doctor grunted. 

“Very well, then. I suppose she might be 
ehd to see you ... . ” 

She will be,” said John. 

They parted, one going up and one down the 
ladders. 

The Clapham having been made once again 
ready for sea the Captain wondered whether it 
was worth sailing with a north-west wind or else 
whether he should wait until he could lay a cotu^e 
clear down the Channel. Having once hesitated 
and being saved he was in no hurry to get under 
way. The Pilot shook his head mournmlly, and 
said that the colour of the water and the behaviour 
of the birds betokened another spell of westerly 
weather. It would be just as well to wait another 
week or two. It would be no good making a 
long leg and a short one as far as Beachy and then 
have to run back before another westerly blow. 
Beating down Channel meant a risk of falling in 
with an enemy, while a fur wind meant you were 
clear out into the Atlantic in three days. Also a 
north-west wind would tend to make enemy 
vessels keep to the English side. 

The Captain listened to these arguments and 
decided to wait. The passengers were all on 
board, so they could sail at a moment’^notice. 
He had scarcely made this resolution and retired 
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to his cabin before a boat rowed with man-of-vnx 
stroke came through the anchorage and drew 
dose to the Clapham. She was not unobserved, 
and the moment it became dear that the East 
Indiaman was her objective every man on deck 
stopped working and rushed below, while the 
officers stood glumly on the quarter-deck without 
exchanging a word. They came alongside and a 
naval lieutenant in a threadbare uniform clamb^ 
ered up the ladder, followed by half a dozen stout 
seamen with cudgels. 

John saluted the newcomer without enthusiasm 
and sniffed. 

“ Where’s the Master of this vessel ” 
demanded the Lieutenant in a dry, official voice. 

“ Below, sir.” 

” Send for him.” 

John gave an order to a midshipman and 
remained at his post while the Lieutenant wand- 
ered round the deck, followed by his men, examin- 
ing the rigging with a professional eye and 
scrutinising everything as though he were 
thinking of purchasing the ship. When Captain 
Hayward appeared he sauntered aft and gave a 
formal sort of nod. 

“ Kindly muster your hands, sir,” he said. 

” Indeed, sir, and why ? ” demanded Hayward. 

” Because, sir. His Majesty’s sloop Skyrocket 
has been in action and reqmres additional hands.” 

" That is as may be, sir, but I have a protection 
from the Admiralty against impressment if you 
would care to see it,” snapped Hayward, holtung 
out a piece of parchment. 
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projper quarter, sir/' replied the Lieutenant 
without bothering to look at the document. 
“ Now I fear I must insist on your mustering 
your crew.” 

Hayward muttered to John, who snarled at the 
Second Mate, who in his turn yelled for the 
^atswain. There was no reply ; except for 
officers and midshipmen the quarter-deck, waist 
and forecastle were silent and deserted. 

” Go and find the bosun,” John instructed a 
midshipman. 

“ Has it occurred to you, sir,” Hayward asked 
the Lieutenant, ” that this ship is bound for 
China direct, and any weakening of the crew is 
bound to endanger her.” 

“ You may set your mind at rest, sir. We 
will give you a few substitutes,” replied the 
Lieutenant. ” No doubt a vessel in which 
discipline is as lax and the crew as idle as yours 
requires a great number of hands.” 

Hayward turned a dusky purple but could not 
trust himself to speak. The Midshipman came 
up the companionway shepherding the bosun, 
cook, gunner, and a score or so of the most useless 
hands in the ship. Once in the open air the 
bostm blew his whistle with great force and 
gave the order “ Clear lower deck.” Where- 
upon the poulterer, butcher, armourer, cuddy 
servants, two Chinamen, a negro and a handful of 
green hands came dashing up the hatchway as 
hard as they could, and doing their best to look 
like a hundred prime seamen. They crowded 
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round the nuunn»st, jumped up on the boom 
boatS) jumped down again, struggled and pushed. 

** You are mdeed shorthande^ sir,” sneered the 
Lieutenant, surveying the motley throng. Turn> 
ingto his men he said, ” Make a searw below.” 

The man-of-war’s men entered into the hunt 
with gusto and descended to the orlop deck 
and hold in search their prey. Within a few 
minutes they were prodding about in the darknessf 
upsetting casks, opening chests and hullooing 
whenever they dislodged a sailor. Some of the 
captives put up a fight, and there -were oaths and 
curses in the darkness, especially when two naval 
ratings mistook each other for merchantmen and 
tried to enforce mutual impressment. At last 
the breathless press gang with bruises and black 
eyes distributed among them, came back to the 
upper deck dragging six dishevelled and still 
struggling sailors. 

” Is that the best you can find ? ” asked the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Yessir.” 

Noticing the battle-worn appearance of his 
myrmidons the officer made no further comment, 
but ordered the impressed men to be put in the 
boat. Then, when his gang once more clambered 
aboard the Clapham^ told them to seize half a 
dozen of the strongest men on deck. Before 
the^ had a chance to scatter the crowd round the 
mammast were sorted by the press gang and a 
selection made. 

*' 1 wish you a very good day, sir,” said the 
Lieutenant with a bow to Hayward. ” 1 am 
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surprised you offered obstacles to the impressment 
of such very indifferent seamen. The necessary 
substitutes will be provided at once.” 

Hayward bowea coldly and did not perform 
the courtesy of conducting the officer to the 
gangway. 

“ There go two good topmen and some steady 
hands,” remarked John ruefully. “ I suppose 
Ve shall get a gang of swabbers, waisters and 
landsmen.”’ 

“ Damn the infernal scoundrel,” muttered 
Hayward. ” I’ll write to the Court of Directors 
at once complaining.” 

” Let’s hope there are no more actions while 
we’re at anchor here, sir, or the Navy will take 
every man we have,” said John. 

“ Will they, by God 1 ” exclaimed Hayward. 
” Mr. Adams,' we sail the moment the tide turns. 
Kindly call all hands, unmoor and ride to a single 
anchor.” 

John was taken aback. 

” But, sir, the survivor I ” 

*' Have him put ashore at once,” snapped the 
Captain. ” Now man your capstan and rig the 
fish davit.” 

“ Very good, sir,” sighed John, and ordered 
the bosun to pipe all hands. 

An East Indiaman, like a man-of-war, wdghed 
anchor with a capstan and messenger. The 
spindle of the capstan passed through the quarter- 
deck and formed the centre of another capstan 
on the main deck, so that two complete gwg$> 
one above the other, could both lend their strength 
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to the same rope. Hardly had the notes of the 
bosun’s whistle died away than the hidden seamen 
came pouring from their hiding-places below and 
ran to their posts. The messenger, an endless 
rope, was passed round the main deck capstan 
and seized to the lee cable, while the weather 
cable was paid out round the massive oak riding 
bits. With a stamping of feet and a clacking of 
pawls the capstan Mgan to rotate as a hundrecf 
men breasted the bars. 

Doctor Hill was surprised when a midshipman 
came to him with orders to take the survivor 
ashore at once, as the ship w^ about to sail. 
However, knowing the matter was beyond his 
power of intervention, he hastily snatched up his 
hat and cloak and went to the little cabin where 
Mary lay. He woke her softly. Mary turned, 
and after blinking at the lantern for a moment 
looked wondering about her. 

“ You are quite safe,” said the Doctor gently. 

Maty gave an exclamation of surprise when she 
recognised him, and began asking questions 
about where she was and how she got there. 

“ Never mind that now,” interrupted the 
Doctor. ” I must get you ashore at once. I am 
going to wrap you in these blankets, and some 
men will carry you to a boat. Don’t say a word 
or move. As soon as we reach the land, a place 
called Deal, I shall put you in an inn. Now 
remember you are the servant of a Mr. Smith, 
who is a passenger in this ship, and you are too ill 
to stand the voyae^e to China. Do you under- 
stand ? ” 
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“ Yes.” 

” Your name is Sarah Jones. Can you remem- 
ber that ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well. I shall leave some money with 
TOu and you must find yourself a situation in Deal. 
This ship is called the Clapham and will be back 
here in about a year and a half. When she returns 
1 shall come and see you, so you must leave word 
at the inn where I can find you. Otherwise you 
must never write or send word to any friend or 
relation you have in the world. Do you promise 
me that ? ” 

” One other thing,” continued the Doctor. 
** You must never go near London. Now I am 
going to call the men to carry you to the boat, so 
wrap yourself up, face and all, and lie like a corpse 
when they come.” 

Mary, completely puzzled, did as she was told. 

The Clapham's great anchor, festooned with 
seaweed, was hoisted slowly to the cathead and 
secured. In the bowels of the ship the wet 
hempen cable was being flaked down by the light 
of a lantern. John on the quarter-deck bit his 
lip with vexation when four seamen came up the 
hatchwav carrying a figure wrapped in blankets 
under the supervision of the Doctor. But he 
could do nothing that would give him the chance 
of a few parting words to Mary. 

” Let me nave money, for God’s sake,” 
whispered Hill, coming up to him. ” 1 must 
make her comfortable.” 
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John silently handed over his purse, and would 
have spoken had not a midshipman arrived with 
orders from the Captain to cast off the yard arm 
gaskets. 

While issuing his orders he followed the 
blanketed form with his eyes until It disappeared 
over the side into a waiting boat. 

After the bustle of catting and fishing one 
anchor and getting all ready for making sail there 
was a long pause. It was desirable to get the full 
advantage of the tide down Channel, and the hour 
was not yet favourable. The PHot, distressed at 
the thought of sailing, shook hj^ head gravely as 
much as to say the hour never would be favourable 
and the ship might just as well remain in the 
Downs till she rotted. A voyage was not a thing 
to be entered into lightly. 

While waiting the man-of-war’s boat came back 
and deposited aboard the Clapham six miserable 
wretches and their scanty belongings. 

“ The substitutes,” remarked the Second Mate. 
“ What’s too bad for the Navy is too bad to live 
in my opinion.” 

” Inform the Captain,” said John. 

A few moments later Hayward himself came on 
the quarter-deck, and after one look at the out- 
casts J^ve the order to weigh anchor. 

“ The Surgeon has not yet returned, sir,” said 
John. ” Shall we back and fill until he does ” 

” Damn the fellow I ” exclaimed Hayward. 
” Weigh the moment his boat comes alongside. 
Now heave short and loose sail.” 

•^^detor Hill was in two minds whether to 
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remain ashore or go to sea, but the sight of the 
Cla^ham's topsails dropping from the yards 
decided him. He must work and make money. 
With a sad heart he got into the boat, and groaned 
when the sail was hoisted and she began speeding 
out towards the Indiaman. He turned to look 
^t Deal, then resolutely fixed his eye on the 
Clapham, 

“ At all events I shall be able to give her money 
of my own when I come back,’^ he reminded 
himself. 

A gun was fired when the anchor was weighed, 
and with her sails bellying out in the smart breeze 
the East Indiaman Clapham slowly started to 
forge ahead. Topgallant sails were loosed and 
sheeted home, then as the yards rose the ship 
felt the puli and began slipping faster through 
the green water. Soon only her gay stern and 
the red and white striped ensign of the Company 
could be seen by the anchored ships below her 
pyramid of canvas. She rounded the 'South 
Foreland and was out of sight. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The world aboard the Clapham was ordered 
according to strict routine and custom. There 
were few passengers, and all were men, writers 
and officials bound for the Company’s factory at 
Canton, thus saving officers and crew from the 
danger of friction, which was- always present 
when there were soldiers aboard. So all settled 
down to the six or seven montns’ voyage with a 
comfortable feeling that all would go well. 

After leaving the Downs there was enough 
north in the wind to enable the ship to clear me 
Channel without making a tack, and having 
deposited the Pilot in a passing fishing boat, a 
course, was laid for Madeira. The hands were 
kept busy at exercising the great guns, drilling 
with musket and pike, as well as having the 
ordinary work about the ship to do. 

When at last the ship was out of soundings, 
John had some leisure in which to listen to ue 
conversation of the passengers. These gentle- 
men, being faced with the prospect of abundant 
food and complete idleness ror two hundred days, 
found time hang rather heavy on their hands. 
The younger ones would have liked to clamber up 
the rigging and essay the acrobatic feats the 
topmen performed as a matter of course, but the 
thought of their social position restrained them. 
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Had the matter ever been brought to his notice 
there is no doubt that Lord Chesterfield would 
have condemned in no uncertain tones the idea 
of a gentleman emulating the ape. Accordingly 
the passengers quarrelled, played chess and other 
games, wasted the time of the ofiicers, and 
indulged in literary composition. 

One evening when John was sitting with the 
Surgeon and Third Mate over a glass of rum the 
party was joined by young Mr. Wooland, who 
was going to China to tahe up the position of 
writer or clerk. He was politely welcomed and 
ofiFered some spirit, which he accepted with secret 
misgivings, not being used to strong waters. 

“ We were just discussing, sir,” said Dickson, 
the Third Mate, ” as to whether taken by and 
large and in a general way there isn’t more to be 
said for drink than women. Now, sir, Mr. 
Adams here knows all about both, and so do I, 
while the Surgeon only gives his opinion in Latin 
and discusses the effects on a man’s constitution. 
Which would you prefer, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, come,” exclaimed Mr. Wooland, 
choking at the fiery nature of the rum. ” The 
two are not to be compared.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Dickson. 
** It’s a question of what you spend your money 
on.” 

” Love is an ennobling passion, while swilling 
is entirely base,” declared Mr. Wooland, and 
banged his fist on the table. 

“ So that settles your argum«it, Dickson,” 
said John. 
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“ 1 cannot wholly agree with the verdict,” 
remarked the Doctor. ” Venus causes more 
broken promise^ more crimes and violence, and 
more lasting misery than Bacchus. Your Paris 
by the rape of Helen plunged Greek and Trojan 
into a deadly war. Had he stolen a butt of 
Madeira or a hogshead of port both sides would 
have joined in revelry. In the case of Cleopatra, 
her unbridled lust resulted in the enslavement of 
a venerable kingdom and the extinction of a 
mighty civilisation. No beaker, of Falernian, 
nay, no river of Hippocrene, ' could ever have 
wrought such dreadful havoc.!’ 

” I concede that love often ends in the most 
sublime tragedies,” began Mr. Wooland. 
” . . . ” 

“ Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it only 
ends in sordid squalor,” interrupted Hill. 

“ Or an empty pocket and the need of a 
doctor,” added Dickson. 

“ What the devil does the end matter ? ” 
demanded John. ‘‘ We don’t eat apples just for 
the fun of getting a core.” 

“ A hit 1 A palpable hit 1 ” cried the Doctor. 
“ What do we care if the morning brings a 
headache, let the bowl pass.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wooland, “ you are 
^proaching the question in the wrong way. 
Regard it from a loftier aspect. Without boast- 
ing 1 think 1 may say that 1 am not entirely with- 
out poetic feeling. Also I have studied the 
greatest authors. Let us not, I beg, allow our- 
telves to become low or petty.” 
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He swigged off the remains of his glass without 
coughing or even watering at the eyes. 

“ These poets are skilled in deception, I own,” 
replied the Doctor. ” They can make the dull, 
brutish existence of a foul shepherd seem attract- 
ive to a stupid woman who has never been three 
miles from town and is tired of her empty life of 
formal insipidity.” 

” The only poem I ever read was Falconer’s 
‘ Shipwreck,’ ” said Dickson. “ But there’s a 
lot of good se^se in it even if names and things 
are a bit theatrical.” 

‘‘ Theatrical 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Wooland. 
“ Why, the drama holds the mirror to Nature. 
Consider Shakespeare.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Dickson. 

” Because he is a mighty poet and a demi-god,” 
was the reply. ” The drama is the pinnacle of 
man’s achievement.” 

” I like a good play myself,” admitted John. 
“ Especially if there are some good jokes and a 
bit of fighting.” 

” Yes, and some pretty wenches and good 
broad pirns,” added Dickson. ” I like a bit of 
sentiment as well and perhaps a dance or two.” 

” A play is nothing without wit,” said the 
Doctor. “ Give me Congreve.” 

” I don’t know anything about him,” said 
John. ” But I saw a fine play where a man they 
all said was a bastard turned out to be the heir to a 
dukedom, and after killing a baronet in a duel 
married a squire’s daughter. The fellow had a 
lot of dirty tricks played on him, and nearly got 
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hanged through being falsely accused of forging 
a will. They had reu sheep on the stage in one 
scene.” 

" That’s the sort of play we ought to do this 
voyage,” remarked Didcson. 

Mr. Wooland pricked up his ears. 

” Do you act plays aboard shi^ ? ” he asked 
eagerly. 

” Various rude gestures are made for the 
purpose of diverting passengers and crew,” said 
the Doctor. 

” Magnificent ! ” cried Mr. Wooland. “ I 
will provide you with a pl^v, gentlemen. A 
tragedy of my own composition. Without wish- 
ing to boast, I believe I may say that it is not 
without certain merit. It will prove to you the 
importance of Love, for the hero after an inward 
struggle decides in favour of Duty, but is thwarted 
xnd dies, having seen all his work undone.” 

John looked blankly at Dickson, while the 
Doctor coughed. 

“ It is an historical piece,” continued Mr. 
Wooland. “ And though set in a past age, 
faithfully mirrors the problems of the present 
day.” 

” A tragedy, eh ” murmured John. 

“ Yes, terrific in its intensi^ and it cannot 
fail to interest and elevate. I will read it to you.” 

” I have to go on watch in a few minutes,” 
said Dickson hastily. 

” I must turn in,” said John. 

“ No matter, gentlemen, I will bring it down 
to-morrow, when you may have two or three 
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hours to spare. It is called ‘ Bradshaw, or the 
English Brutus,’ and deals with the time of the 
Great Rebellion. On seeing Doctor Hill the 
first time I thought what a magnificent Oliver 
Cromwell he would make.” 

” I am flattered, sir,” said Hill coldly. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the two officers rose 
together, and!* with the briefest of good nights 
fled to the quarter-deck. Sail had been shortened 
for the night and the hammocks piped down, so 
that there were only the watch about the deck. 
All the various skilled workmen known as idlers, 
such as the carpenter and sailmaker, were enjoying 
the exemption from watchkeeping their position 
gave them. As Chief Officer John had the same 
privileges as the First Lieutenant in a man-of-war 
and could sleep all night if he chose, though he 
was expected to turn out at once for any 
emergency. 

After taking a few turns of the deck and glanc- 
ing at the stars as though to make sure they were 
all in their proper places, John thought it might 
be safe to return below. He had scarcely begrm 
to walk aft when he heard his name whispered 
from the deep shadow of the bulwark. 

“ What is it .? ” he asked sharply. 

“ Mr. Adams, sir. I’d like a word with you,” 
said the voice softly. 

“ Who are you ? ” demanded John, stepping 
up to the shape he saw faintly. “ What is your 
duty ? ” 

“ I’m to pull this rope, sir, if I’m told to,” 
answered the man. 

N 
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" WeU ? ” 

** Mt name is Bud^e, sir,” whispered the man. 
” It’s tiux>ugh you, sir, I ever went to sea.” 

” True enough, I remember you,” said John. 
” I take it you were formerly of His Majesty’s 
Sloop Sprocket." 

” Yes, sir.” 

” Well, I bear you no nudiCe. Do your 
work properly and all will be well, neglect it and 
there will be trouble. At all events your wish 
to go to Asia is being gratified and we’ll make a 
man of you or break you in the.attempt.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Budge. ” i was going 
to ask you, sir, as a favour wnether I couldn’t be 
given another post, sir. All these ropes, sir, mix 
me up and I never was much of a one for climbing, 
sir.” 

” You want to be a servant, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, that being my trade.” 

John considered a moment. 

“ If you can get one of the cuddy servants to 
change places with you I will allow ^e transfer.” 

“ Thank you, sir. I suppose you don’t want 
another servant yourself, sir.’' 

” No, I already have one,” said John. ** And 
I think you have already taken too much interest 
in my private affairs to be -eligible.” 

He walked off without another word. Gener> 
ally as soon as he got to sea he forgot all about 
the shore and his relations. In fact he had by 
habit acquired two entirely separate lives which 
never encroached. But this time it seemed as 
though his land and sea existences were becoming 
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mixed. First the unconscious Maiy was brought 
aboard and then Budge appeared. He had been 
too busy to see Mary, but he would have to suffer 
the sight of Budge for a year or more, a constant 
reminder of the times at Newgate and an 
unsettling element in his daily thoughts. Now 
he was at sea and had the practical running of the 
ship he did not wish to recall a moment of what 
had passed, and wished everything to be laid 
up in lavender for his return. But this time he 
would return to a wife, certainly not a state of 
affairs over which to chew the cud of reflection. 

He went below cautiously, and, after recon- 
noitring, saw that Mr. Wooland had gone. Only 
Hill sat by the table with the rum. John came 
boldly to the table, and after helping himself sat 
down. 

“ A coxcomb 1 ” ejaculated the Doctor. 

“ Are you talking to me ? ” demanded John, 
setting down his glass. 

“ Yes, I was describing that self-opinionated 
little scribbling whig,” growled Hill. ” He 
dared to accuse me of a false quantity.” 

” Have you been selling him drink ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I’m not a tapster,” retorted 
the Doctor. ” A snaking little Jacobin, a 
crawling revolutionary without loyalty or patriot- 
ism, a mere snake. Arma virumque cano 
indeed I ” 

” He’s only a passenger. What the devil 
does it matter what he says ? ” John pointed out. 

“ But it does matter,” insisted the Doctor 
with a hiccup. ” I’m not going to have a 
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hundred lines of Virgil flung at my head and then 
be accused of a false quantity when I retort with 
Horace.” 

” Find someone else to talk to if you want 
sympathy,” said John. ” I don’t mind how 
much you abuse each other in Latin.” 

” You’re a mere unlettered tarpaulin,” 
grumbled the Doctor. ” But how I envy you.” 

” Why ? ” 

” Here you are on the way to make a fortune, 
while 1, a man of twice your parts, spend cveiy- 
thing as soon as I get ashore,’’ complained Hill 
in a maudlin voice. ” Though humane and 
genial by disposition I am unable to win the love 
of attractive women. She even repulsed me 
when I would have kissed her good-bye.” 

^ Mary ? ” asked John quickly. 

“ Yes, I would almost go to the length of 
marrying that sweet nymph. After all I and I 
alone saved her life twice, yet she refused even a 
little kiss, even a little kiss,” and the Doctor 
shed a tear. 

” If she got my pay when I was ashore she 
would keep me ftom sinful extravagance, and 
being but humbly bred would not be above doing 
the housework herself. Yes, I will marry her." 

” That depends on her, I think,” said John 
coldly. 

The Doctor was about to speak when he 
checked himself and a slow smile spread over his 
face. He removed his wig, and covering his 
bald pate with a huge red silk handkerchief lolled 
back in his seat grinning. 
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“ Anyhow, it doesn’t matter,” remarked John. 
” We're at sea now. I don’t want to argue about 
what is over and done with.” 

“ Over and done with,” repeated the Doctor. 
** So you are done with her, are you, my fine 
fellow ? ” 

“ Until I meet her again,” replied John. “ If 
you had any responsibility or real work to do in 
this ship you wouldn’t rake up the past.” 

“ The past doesn’t die so e:iaily as you seem 
to think,” muttered the Doctor. 

“ That’s true,” sighed John. 

He rose to his feet and stretched himself. 

“ I’m going to turn in,” he announced, and 
went to his little canvas-walled cabin. 

Although he could usually drop off to sleep 
almost as soon as he was in his cot, this night 
John stayed awake for what seemed hours think- 
ing. He did all he could to make his mind a 
blank, but his mental efforts were useless ; he 
could not help thinking of Mary in Newgate and 
of his wife. When at last he did fall asleep he 
dreamt that his wife was hanging Mary from the 
foreyard and he was powerless to stop her since 
Doctor Hill tripped him up every time he tried 
to walk. 

He turned out before dawn, and after exchang- 
ing a few commonplaces with the officer of the 
watch tramped the deck gloomily. With day- 
light the work of the ship commenced, and fully 
occupied his mind. Decks had to be scrubbed, 
sail set, and a firesh nip taken in all running 
rigging. The watch which was sleeping below was 
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turned out and the men came trooping up on 
deck, each bearing hb hammock neatly lashed 
up with the bedding inside, and stowed it in the 
nettings which crowned the bulwarks. 

While John was supervising all that went on 
the passengers came on to the quarter-deck and 
started marching round and round to give them- 
selves an appetite for breakfast. Mr. Wooland 
did little walking, and at the earliest opportunity 
buttonholed John. 

“ With reference to my play, Mr. Adams, I 
have decided you are well suited to the part of 
Fairfax. I think King Charles might be played 
by Mr. Dickson. In order to make the tragedy 
convincing and intense I have decided to play 
Bradshaw myself. It is a difficult part to master, 
and 1 am afraid I cannot trust it in other hands. 
I hope you are not offended.” 

Not at ail sir,” answered John. “ But until 
proper arrangements are made I cannot promise 
that the piece will be performed.” 

“ Oh, I will attend to that,” Mr. Wooland 
assured him. ” 1 am related to Captain Hayward 
and know I can get his consent. I have dis- 
creetly sounded him already.” 

” If you are sure it will be acted, sir, I am 
afraid I must ask to be excused, since I have no 
skill as a player and can never learn things by 
rote. It would be a pity if the thing was spoilt 
just because you wished to give the Chief Officer 
the best part. I shall not be in the least offended, 
and quite luiderstand if you allow a junior to take 
my place.” 
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“ That is very generous of you, Mr. Adams,” 
said Wooland. “ I quite appreciate your 
position. However, depend upon it I shall not 
pass you oveiraltogether ; there are some small 
out dignified speeches. Pym, Barebones and 
others appear, but have little to say. I included 
them to add majesty and accuracy to the perform- 
ance.” 

” I dare say I might find time for something 
like that, sir,” said John, who f bought it might 
be churlish to consign the whole business to the 
devil. 

“ I am in some doubt as to whom to choose for 
the female parts,” complained Mr. Wooland. 

“ Oh, run your eye over the midshipmen or 
boys,” answered John. ” They always ...” 

” Sail oh 1 ” shouted the look-out. 

” Where away ? ” bawled John, nearly deafen- 
ing his companion. 

He forgot all about everything except the ship. 

“ Dead astern, sir,” reported the look-out. 

John raced up the poop ladder, shouting to a 
midshipman to inform the Captain as he did so, 
and on gaining the taffrail levelled his telescope 
at a white speck on the horizon. In a few 
moments Captain Hayward was beside him, 
unshaven and panting. 

” What is she, Adams ? ” 

“ I can’t quite make out, sir, since she’s end on. 
If we alter course we can soon find out her 
intentions.” 

Although no orders had been given to dear for 
action or discontinue work, the hands were in a 
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State of ill-concealed excitement. A strange sail 
was as like as not an enemy, and that would mean 
fighting. In calm tones the order was given to 
man the braces and shift the helm. As the ship 
came up into the wind and heeled over to its 
strength, a careful watch was kept on the stranger. 

“ She’s hauled her wind too, sir,” reported the 
look-out. 

“ Then we are being chased,” declared the 
Captain. 



CHAPTER XV 


The chase proved a fiasco, for as soon as the 
pursuer was close enough to count the number of 
the Claphatns gims, she put up her helm and 
made all possible sail to leewi^d, without even 
waiting to display her colours. Tension relaxed 
aboard the Indiaman, and she pursued her stately 
way towards the equator, shortening sail every 
evening and treating time as a trifling matter 
unworthy of attention. In the North-East Trades 
studding sail were set by day as a concession to 
the prolonged fair winds, and to some extent the 
vigilance of the officers abated as they knew 
sudden gales were improbable. In spite of all 
precautions the ship frequently sailed over a 
hundred miles a day. 

The crew performed their functions with 
monotonous regularity, and the passengers 
having lost all sense of time, eagerly followed any 
pursuit which would relieve the intolerable tedium 
of existence. Mr. Wooland had assembled the 
enormous cast required for the performance of 
“ Bradshaw, the English Brutus,” and whenever 
possible had rehearsals. The Captain having 
given his permission, had perforce to wink at the 
dereliction from duty resulting. At all hours of 
the day the amateur playwright would request 
the officer of the watch to ulow men to be excused 
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du^ while they were coached in their parts. 
Altnough few could make head or tail of the olank 
verse they had to declaim, and thought the whole 
thing nonsense, it was better than work. 

John found his hands pretty full, since he had 
the entire nmning of the ship under his care, and 
all the various petty officers had to be carefully 
supervised. The miles of hempen rigging alone 
were enough to keep a man busy. At times 
standing rigging would require setting up and 
the ship had to be hove to while this was per- 
formed. One rope would chafe another and 
have to be renewed, or else extra chafing gear 
fitted. Everything had to be kept spotlessly 
clean, but even so there was always a smell below 
of bilge water, rancid provisions and a hundred 
subtle ingredients. As in a man-of-war, seamen 
were flogged for the slightest misdemeanoius, 
and it was John’s duty to examine culprits and 
make his report to the Captain. Then gratings 
would be rigged, the offender seized up with rope 
yams, and a sturdy boatswain’s mate would wield 
the cat-o’-nine-tails on the offender’s bare back. 
In the evenings John had to chat with the 
passengers or assist at rehearsals. 

One evening he found Mr. Wooland busy 
with a rehearsal. Doctor Hill, who had been 
coerced by the Captain into acting Oliver Crom- 
well, was proving refractory, and the hero- 
producer was losing his temper. 

“ Have you no feeling for tragedy ? ” 
demanded Mr. Wooland shrilly. “ Can you not 
see the anguish of the situation ? Bradshaw 
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having condemned the tyrant Stuart to death 
finds mat Cromwell, whom he trusted, is assuming 
despotic power. Let us begin again at my 
speech.” 

Hill sniffed and assumed the inflexible attitude 
proper to a Cromwell, while Mr. Wooland placed 
one hand in the opening of his waistcoat and 
flourished the other in the air. 

“ And was’t for this imperir*is Cromwell that 
Thy marshalled armies spurred by patriot 
zeal 

Did suffer wounds and even noble death ? 

Now, sir, kindly wince.” 

Cromwell duly winced and contorted his face 
into a horrid sneer for his reply. 

” Bradshaw, in vain you ask me to relent. 

And like the bootless Black on Afric’s plain 
Who raises hand on high in supplication 
To cloudless skies that they may bring him 
rain 

You ask me to forgo the martial victor's 
prize. 

Go to, no rain of mercy falls from me. 

I may add, sir, that the speech does not scan.” 

” For the hundredth time, sir, 1 repeat that any 
little unevenness in the verse will be smoothed 
out later,” snapped Mr. Wooland. 

“ And for the thousandth time, sir, I see no 
reason why I should commit to memory jumbles 
of words which are subject to daily revision,” 
retorted die Doctor. 
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**Vei 7 well, sir, if we must niggle we must. 
Then read the penultimate line, * You ask me to 
forgo the victor’s prize,’ ” said the author, and 
suppressing his anger continued : 

" Fie, Cromwell, fie, to treat your Bradshaw 
thus.” 

Unmoved by this rebuke the Lord Protector 
outlined his policy. 

” Beneath my sway this plot of English land 
In solemn order and in godly sort 
Will take its precept from the Decalogue. 
No tumbling fools or m<Mey players then 
The Sabbath Day with mirth shall desecrate.” 

This cut Bradshaw to the heart. 

“ Hold, Cromwell, hold. Is’t thus the Drama 
seems 

To Sidney Sussex’s Fellow Commoner 
Who read in fields beside the flowing Cam 
The works of Terence and of Sophodes ? ” 

Ha^ng delivered himself of fifty lines in praise 
of the Drama and refuted all Puritan aspersions 
on it he paused for breath. 

“ I think that will do for the present,” he said 
at last. ” The piece is shaping well. Since I 
have promised to play chess with Mr. Fellows 1 
must wish you gentlemen good night.” 

John and the Doctor bowed as he took his 
leave. 

The Doctor sat down and removing his wig 
covered his head with his handkerchief. 
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“ Adams, this play is past a joke. It ought to 
be stopped,” he said gravely. 

" It sounds damned dull,” agreed John. ” Is 
there any fighting at all ? ” 

” That is not the point,” replied Hill. “ The 
matter is that the whole thing is a Jacobin tract 
in praise of popular assemblies and cutting off 
the heads of kings. Bradshaw was the president 
of the mock trial which sentenced Charles the 
First to death.” 

“ Was he ? ” exclaimed John. “ Then there’s 
more in it than meets the eye.” 

“ Red revolution is in it, mutiny is in it,” 
declared Hill solemnly. ” It is but a few 
months since the King of France was beheaded 
by the howling savages who have made this war. 
The sentiments in this play are pro-French 'and 
subversive of all discipline. It would be madness 
to present it before the crew, and so encourage 
them to democratic opinions, and justify murder 
before their eyes.” 

” If it’s against discipline I’ll see what I can do 
to have it stopped,” said John. “ The devil of 
it is there are foremast hands acting in it.” 

” I don’t think there is any danger at present,” 
opined Hill. ” The hands have only had to 
learn a few unrelated scraps of blank verse which 
seldom scans. If they saw all the pieces fitted 
in their places there might be the danger of their 
understanding what it was all about.” 

Have you a copy ? ” asked John. 

The Doctor pulled a roll of manuscript out 
his pocket and handed it to his companion. 
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** There seems to be a lot of it,” said John, 
eyeinff the sheets with suspicion. 

” An ordinary five-act tragedy.” 

” If you think there's danger in it there's no 
need for me to read it all,'' decided John, 
cramming it into his pocket. ” I'll take it to the 
Captain and ask him to form his opinion of it.” 

Without delay he went aft to the Captain's 
cabin and tapped on the door. On entering, he 
found Hayward writing up his journal at a desk. 

‘‘ What is it, Mr. Adams ? ” 

It’s about this play of Mr. Wooland's, sir,” 
answered John. ” There i^ more in it than 
appears on the surface. If you read it carefully 
vou will see that it encourages mutiny and killing 
kines.” ^ 

“What 1 ” exclaimed the Captain in horror. 

“ It's supposed to be about the execution of 
Charles the First, sir, but, as you can easily see, 
there has been another king beheaded since then. 
The play is in favour of the execution.” 

” Good heavens 1 Young Wooland must be 
a Jacobin. It was clever of you to see through 
his plan.” 

“ The Surgeon, sir, who has been given the 
part of Cromwell, pointed the double meaning 
out to me,” confessed John. ” Perhaps if you 
would read the plav yourself you could im^r- 
stand the difficulty.' 

He pulled out the rolls of paper and ofiPered 
them to Hayward, who looked at them in dismay 
and finally waved them aside. 

“ I am quite willing to take your word, Mr. 
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Adams. I have no time to read all that. Now 
that I come to think of it I have heard jroung 
Wooland give vent to some very revolutionary 
sentiments.” 

“ Would you speak to him, sir ? ” 

Captain Hayward considered a moment. 

” Since he is a relation and has influence it 
will need tact and address,” he said slowly. “ I 
should be glad if you could help me in some 
way.” 

“ I can be deemed to have complained that 
rehearsals interfere with the duties of the crew, 
sir.” 

“ Excellent, Adams, you think of everything,” 
said Hayward approvingly. 

” 1 would suggest, sir, that he be asked to 
write a comedy requiring ts few persons as 
possible. It will take him several weeks to do it, 
no doubt.” 

” The very thing 1 ” exclaimed the Captain. 
” If he has a few good broad jokes which will 
amuse the crew it ought to go with a swing.” 

” There’s one other thing, sir,” added John. 
“ A landsman called Budge asked to be transferred 
to the post of cuddy servant, but was imable to 
get anyone to exchange with him. He is no 
seaman and used to be drawer in a coffee house 
and would be more use below than on deck. 
Might I force an exchange with Simmonds ? ” 

‘“How the devil did he come to be signed on 
if he was a mere landsman ? ” asked the Captain. 

“ He wasn’t, sir, he was one of the substitutes 
provided by the Sl^ocket sloop in the Downs.” 
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'* Then 1 can do nothing for him,** said Hay- 
ward briskly. “ Simmonds was shipped properly 
and is entided to the emoluments of his post. I 
am surprised you should suggest such a thing.** 

** As a matter of fact, sir, I used to frequent the 
coffee house where he served,** explained John. 
“ And he is merely a nuisance on deck.** 

*' So are all the other substitutes,’* replied the 
Captain. “ However, if you wish to do some- 
thing for him you can make him your own 
servant.** 

“ Thank you, sir." 

John left the Captain’s ca^n somewhat down- 
cast. He felt vaguely that he had rather overdone 
his revenge on Budge by getting the fellow 
impressed. There was no question of the fact 
that a sea life did not suit everyone, and Budge 
seemed to find it absolute hell. The first time 
the fellow came up for punishment on the com- 
plaint of the Third Mate, John had solemnly 
warned him, but on the second occasion there 
was no alternative but to flog him. As soon as 
the shivering wretch removed his shirt his back 
was seen to be a mass of scarcely-healed stripes 
inflicted by the Navy. The mild dozen he 
received opened out old wounds and sent him 
moaning to the sick bay for several days. A few 
more floggings would break him completely, and 
yet he was too inefficient to escape further punish* 
ment. John realised there was no hope for the 
man luiless he became his servant. 

inie next daj Mr. Wooland became a positive 
curse. He drifted disconsolately about ue ship 
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declaring that it was hopeless trying to improve 
the minds of those who set dull routine above 
Art. His fellow passengers having expelled him 
from their midst as an intolerable bore, he tried 
to get sympathy from the officers. Those who 
would even listen to him seemed appalled at the 
idea of anyone daring to question the Captain’s 
ruling, and solemnly cautioned him to be careful 
what he said. It soon became obvious that 
sailors were impervious to reasm* and had a low 
opinion of tragedy. John brightly suggested a 
comedy performed solely by passengers, which 
would amuse and elevate the busy seamen, but this 
suggestion failed to please the disgruntled author. 

“ Comedy is beneath the notice of a poet,” he 
declared. ” It is merely flashy prose. There 
might be a case made for satire though. I will 
consider satire.” 

” I am sure the other passengers would like 
it,” said John soothingly. 

” Ha 1 Will they F I shall aim my shafts at 
them,” replied Mr. Wooland. “ Yes, I shall 
demolish dull formalism, petty authority and 
overweening arrogance.” 

John thought this sounded as though there 
would be more mutiny afoot, but consoled him- 
self with the reflection that the piece was not even 
written yet. 

“ Crass stupidity ought to be pilloried as well,” 
added Mr. Wooland. ” Yes, satire is emphatic- 
ally worthy of my talents.” 

” Then write a nice satire, sir,” suggested 
John soothingly, 
o 
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“ I can assure you it will not be nice,” said Mr. 
Wooland sombrely. “ Petty tyranny will be 
flayed alive.” 

” The fellow must be an out-<ind*out Jacobin,” 
thought John to himself at the conclusion of the 
interview. ” If a gentleman can get these mutin- 
ous notions foremast hands must be infected twice 
as badly. We shall have to be careful and tighten 
up discipline.” 

A few hints to the other officers and the bosun 
resulted in all men who had once had parts in 
“ Bradshaw, the English Brutus,” being carefully 
watched for the slightest hint of insubordination. 
The victims of this scrutiny, feeling they were 
being singled out and victimised for some obscure 
reason, became sulky and resentful in manner and 
insolent in speech. Gradually the number of 
floggings grew and sentences became stiffer 
when the Captain realised that there were signs of 
disaffection among the seamen. He ordered the 
officers to be on their guard for the slightest sign 
of mutiny or traces of revolutionary tendencies. 
Except for the superior food and pay the hands 
complained to one another that the ship was 
becoming worse than a man-of-war, and specu- 
lated on the reason for it all. 

Thomas Budge having been installed as John’s 
servant was approached by some of the steadier 
hands in the hope that he might be able to dis- 
cover the cause of the sudden change in the 
attitude of the officers. Since he messed and 
sltmg his hammock with the others Budge dared 
not refuse for fear of being shunned by all. He 
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therefore waited his chance and managed to find 
an excuse for entering John’s cabin after that 
officer had spent a somewhat hilarious evening 
with the passengers. John was taking off his 
dress coat when Budge insinuated himself into 
the little canvas-walled cabin. 

“ What is it ? ” asked John. 

“ Shall I take your coat away to brush, sir ? ” 

“ Very well.” 

Budge took the coat and threw it over his arm. 

” If 1 might make so bold, sir, could you tell 
me whether it is very hot in China ? ” he asked, 
lingering by the door. 

“ Tolerably hot,” answered John. 

” Shall we remain there very long, sir .? ” 

” Oh, yes, several weeks. Budge. We must 
discharge one cargo and load another.” 

” I suppose, sir, the Chinese being heathens, 
it is not safe to go ashore.” 

“ It’s safe enough if you stay near the 
factories,” answered John carelessly. “ The 
Chinese aren’t savages by a long chalk. What 
Chinaman would be safe in Wapping ? ” 

“ True enough, sir.” 

” Anyhow, I would rather have a Chinaman 
with all his cracked notions than a Frenchman,” 
added John, as he struggled out of his breeches. 
” The Chinese do at least keep their opinions to 
themselves and are in the main honest and depend- 
able.” 

“ What sort of government do they have then, 
sir ? ” 

“ Oh, there’s an Emperor who I believe is 
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descended from the sun, and he rules through 
mandarins, magistrates I suppose you would call 
them,” answered John, and sat down on his cot. 
“ Is there any parliament, sir ? ” 

“ No, by God, there’s not,” said John emphatic- 
ally. " The lower orders do as they are told and 
no nonsense about it. If they had any Jacobins 
there they would tie ’em up to a post and a man 
with a big sword would slash them all over until 
they died. I’ve seen it done for other offences. 
A pity they can’t introduce the method into 
Europe, it would soon put a stop to all this revolu- 
tionary nonsense.” ^ 

He yawned prodigiously and stretched himself 
out in his cot. 

. ‘‘ Ah, but I’ll deal with any sign of revolution 
aboard this ship ” he mumbled sleepily. “ Trice 
’em up and give ’em a good flogging. I’ll teach 
’em to be Jacobins and dare to meddle with the 
Honourable East India Company’s ship Claf~ 
hamr 

Budge softly withdrew, and the next day the 
whole lower deck heard with horror that Jacobins 
had been found in the ship. No man trusted 
his messmate, and mutual suspicion poisoned all 
relationships. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Leaving the Trade Winds behind her the Clap- 
ham ran into the calms and squalls of the Equator. 
Although deep mistrust of one another still 
disunited the sailors, the older hands gathered 
together to arrange for the ceremonies of Crossing 
the Line. With the possibility of squalls 
assaulting the ship from any direction, the 
officers of the watch had to be exceedingly alert, 
and no hands could well be spared for any other 
purpose than working the ship. Nevertheless, 
ancient custom had to be observed, and on the 
day the Line was actually crossed all work was 
temporarily suspended. 

At noon on the great day, while everyone was 
ostentatiously busy, a mighty hail came from 
apparently under the bows. Affecting great 
concern, the officer of the watch summoned the' 
Captain, who, putting his speaking trumpet to 
his mouth, loudly demanded the name of the 
person who dared hail the Honourable Company’s 
ship Clapham. 

“ King Neptune,” was the reply. “ Have you 
any aboard who have never entered my domains 
before ? ” 

** To be sure I have, your Majesty,” answered 
the Captain. ” I pray you step aboard and 
examine them.” 

Immediately King Neptune appeared from the 

205 > 
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head where he had been concealed, and climbing 
on to the forecastle began marching with dignity 
ait, followed by his retinue. The King himself 
was crowned with a brass crown, and his face half 
concealed by a beard of rope yarns. His suite 
were dressed in every kind of fantastic garment, 
some had their faces blackened, some were 
supposed to be mermaids, and some carried 
weapons. Arrived on the quarter-deck, Neptune 
condescendingly acknowledged the Captain’s 
humble greeting, and was enthroned on the 
capstan with his court around him. Then two 
huge tubs of water wefe dragged before him, and 
his session commenced. 

“ Bring forth the greenhorns.” 

, One by one the raw hands or those who had 
never crossed the Line before were brought 
before the throne and interrogated in the most 
personal manner by his majesty before being 
hurled into one of the water tubs, shaved with a 
vast razor made of hoop-iron, and ducked several 
times. When the sailors were all initiated a 
start was made on the midshipmen. The 
drenched executioners and barbers by the tubs 
fairly skinned the faces of the young gpntlemen 
and half-drowned them in the duckings. At last 
it came the passengers’ turn, and Mr. Wooland, 
squirming and vociferating, was dragged to the 
capstan. 

” It is our merciful will that you shall be spared 
the ordeal of shaving if you contribute the sum of 
one guinea or twenty-one shillings,” pronounced 
Nepttme. 
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Like a flash Mr. Wooland produced his guinea 
and fled to his cabin, where he barricaded himself 
in. Neither the King nor his court wished to 
duck passengers if they could ^et money, and 
they were delighted when all paid with a good 
grace. 

“ Have you any more greenhorns ? ” asked 
Neptune. 

“ No, your Majesty,” answered the Captain. 

” Then it is our merciful pleasure to depart,” 
said the monarch loftily. “ I will protect your 
ship, as it belongs to a loyal subject, and I charge 
you to keep good order* and flog all damned 
Jacobins.” 

Leaving the astonished Captain on the quarter- 
deck, Neptune headed his procession back to the 
bpws, where he vanished over the knightheads 
with a wave of the hand, and descending to the 
head came back aboard by one of the bow ports. 
All hands were then piped to dinner, and Neptune, 
having removed his beard and other badges of 
ofHce, laid out the money he had collected in 
strong waters and stood treat all round. The 
entire crew was fuddled for the rest of the day. 

“ There are at all events some loyal hands,” 
said the Captain to John. 

“ Yes, sir, but there are malcontents as well.” 

“ So I have discovered from the number 
Dunished,” replied the Captain. “ Do your best, 
Mr. Adams, to find out who the Jacobins are, so 
that we can watch them carefully.” 

“ I should say Mr. Wooland was the worst, 
sir, from chance remarks he has made. *He 
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showed a very poor spirit, too, when he was seized 
for shaving." 

** True, Mr. Adams," sighed the Giptain. “ I 
have publicly rebuked him several times. But 
try to find out how many of the crew share his 
detestable opinions, and we can watch them 
closely while relaxing our sternness with the 
others." 

“ Very good, sir.” 

John thought the best way of investigating the 
opinions of the lower deck would be to cross- 
question Budge, and after that to get the bosun to 
work. During the afternoon John went down to 
his cabin and sent for his servant. When Budge 
appeared it was plain that he was not entirdy 
sober and would probably be only too pleased to 
hear the sound of his own voice. Having suffered 
rather severe treatment from the hoop-iron razor 
the lower part of his face was red and scratched. 

“ Have you mended that waistcoat of mine ? ” 
asked John. 

" Not yet, sir, been too busy." 

“ Busy doing what ? " demanded John sharply. 

" On deck to-day, sir." 

“ There has been little work done to-day,” 
countered John. “ More likely you were talk- 
ing to some of our Jacobins.” 

" No, sir, indeed," exclaimed Budge in horror. 
" Me talk to a Jacobin ! Why when that man 
Stephens comes near me I walk away." 

" Stephens, eh ? " muttered John. “ What 
about the others. I am sure I have seen you 
talking to some of the doubtful characters." 
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“ No, indeed, sir, I avoid them like the 
plague,” protested Budge. 

Give me the names of the men you avoid,” 
commanded John. 

Budge obligingly gave a list of all those who 
had been heard to give vent to subversive opinions 
and were suspected by the more solid men of 
causing the increase in strictness. Before the 
day was done this list was in the hands of the 
Captain, and the petty officers had been warned 
whom to watch and to report privately all who 
were seen talking to Mr. Wooland. 

Captain Hayward, feeling that he had 
unmasked a dangerous conspiracy, invited John 
to his cabin and brought out his best Madeira, 
which had just crossed the Equator for the fifth 
time, to celebrate the occasion. 

” Your health, Mr. Adams,” he said gener- 
ously. ” Had you not carefully read through 
that play we might all have been butchered in our 
bunks and the mutineers gone on the account 
with the ship. Heaven only knows there are 
rich enough pickings for a pirate in the East 
with a ship as well armed and equipped as this 
one.” 

“ Your health, sir, for dealing with the situation 
with firmness and discretion,” replied John 
courteously. 

” It is enough to turn a man to philosophy, 
Adams,” sighed the Captain. “These things 
show how decadent we are becoming. Of course 
we are accustomed to hear of a few thousand 
French being massacred every da^ or so, but 
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beyond a few regrets for human folly we need not 
take the actions of foreigners very seriously. 
But to find disaffection in an East Indiaman, 
Adams. ... It makes you think, doesn’t it ? *’ 

“ Yes, sir, it shows things are bad under the 
surface,” agreed John. 

” What, to my mind, makes it so bad, is that 
the real ringleader of the affair is a gentleman, a 
second cousin of my wife’s,” continued Captain 
Hayward. “ I admit that when I left England I 
thought it possible there might be trouble on the 
lower deck. Look at all those* traitors who were 
being arrested for high treason when we left ; 
many of them were in actual conununication with 
the Jacobins. However, I little thought there 
would be an arch revolutionary in the cuddy. 
You know how dangerous mutiny is when there 
arc sympathisers on the quarter-deck.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

” I shall send a confidential report to the 
President of the Factory when we reach Canton,” 
said Captain Hayward. ” Meanwhile, I shall 
watch young Wooland carefully, and clap him in 
irons at the least sign of active revolution.” 

A few days later the Clapham encountered the 
South-East Trade Winds, and with her yards 
braced sharp up and bowlines hauled out, crashed 
her way to the southward through the transparent 
blue seas. Her round bows’ surmounted by the 
gilded rails of the head rose and fell in showers of 
scintillating spray as she hammered her way 
forward by sheer force. Drops of water driven 
on to ropes and planks speedily evaporated in 
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the hot sun, and left little white smudges of 
salt. 

Life on board became easier for the crew, and 
punishments less, except for the few who by 
repeating political catch-phrases they did not 
fully understand had become suspected of 
Jacobinism. Captain Hayward, with an air of 
secure authority, paced the decks with a firm 
tread, and complimented John on the clockwork 
routine he maintained. One f^jr one fowls and 
beasts were slaughtered to provide meals for the 
cuddy table. 

After thudding her bulky hull through the 
Trades, the Clapham met with varying winds and 
was able to make a more easterly course. Since 
she was approaching a region of strong winds and 
frequent gales every precaution was taken to 
prepare her for the worst, every doubtful rope 
was renewed, preventer parrals put on the yards 
in case they broke adrift from the masts, extra 
gaskets made, and the stoutest sails sent aloft and 
bent in the stead of those used in the tropics. 
Soon the weather became cold and raw, with 
gales of wind from the westward. 

One day John, coming off his watch with 
sodden clothes and red-rimmed eyes, was annoyed 
to find the change of dry garments he had put 
ready was missing from his cabin. He bellowed 
angrily for Budge, and when the man did not 
appear sent a boy in search of him. 

“ Where the devil have you been,” roared 
John when Budge peered ftutively round the door 
of his Cabin. * 
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“ Getting your clothes, sir, from the galley,” 
replied Budge timidly. 

“ The guley 1 ” snorted John. '* What do 
you want to do with them there ? Fry 
them ? ” 

“ No, sir, I thought you*d like them warmed.” 

He came in bearing the clothes, and offered 
them to John. 

“ I admit your intentions were good,” said 
John as he took them. ” But there is no need to 
warm them. I shall have the whole ship laughing 
at me, and that is bad for discipline.” 

“ I’m sorry, sir, but seeipg it was so cold I 
thought you might like it,” replied Budge. “ But 
1 suppose you seafaring gentlemen are used to 
being boiled one day and frozen the next.” 

John, having stripped off his wet clothes, was 
struggling into dry ones. 

“ We are,” he agreed. “ But you have my 
permission to dry wet clothes at the galley fire.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ When we get home again you will have some 
tales to tell of mountainous seas and so forth,” 
remarked John casually as he drew on his coat. 

” It m^es you quite frightened to look at 
them, sir,” admitted Budge. ” I suppose it 
must be quite safe though, sir, or no ship would 
ever get to China.” 

” Safe enough for the present, at all events,” 
said John. 

“ This ship, sir, being an East Indiaman, 
doesn’t mind a few hurricanes and the like, I 
take it, sir.” 
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“ I wouldn’t go so far as that, Budge. Wait 
until you’ve been in a hurricane.” 

“ I never thought I’d live to see all I’ve seen, 
sir,” remarked Budge. 

” At all events it’s done you no harm,” replied 
John. “ A little fresh air and honest work will 
make you twice the man you were.” 

“ I dare say I must have seemed rather a poor 
creature to you, sir, and of course I never knew 
what an imp)ortant man a Chief Officer was.” 

“ What exactly do you mean by that ? ” asked 
John coldly. 

” I didn’t know, sir, I was dealing with a very 
influential gentleman,” replied Budge sorrow- 
fully. ” And I didn’t realise how badly the Navy 
wanted men, and wouldn’t even stick at taking 
them out of an East Indiaman.” 

‘‘Yes, they may visit us again, you never 
know,” said John, and signified that the con- 
versation was ended by walking out of the 
cabin. 

Since the ports were barred in and the stern 
windows protected by deadlights, it was dark and 
stuffy on the gun deck. Lanterns had to be 
slung on the beams over the officers* mess table 
to enable them to see to eat. Having doctored 
a few salt-water boils and attended minor abrasions 
the Surgeon was reading at the table by the 
uncertain light of the candles above. When 
John came and sat down near him he raised his 
eyes, and then shut the book. 

‘‘ And how does our noble ship ? ” 

‘‘ Well enough,” answered John. 
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** At all events we are making rapid progress. 
I long to be home again. This is my last 
voyage.” 

We all say that when we’re at sea,” remarked 
John. ” At all events I was glad enough to get 
aboard after my last spell ashore.” 

“ It is all very well for you to seek refuge from 
your disgraceful escapades at sea,” replied the 
Doctor. “ But I, being advanced in years, have 
a more sober outlook. I shall save every penny I 
get this voyage and settle down ashore.” 

” That’s what the foremast Hands always swear 
they’ll do, but by the time thev have passed down 
a street of taverns they can’t think what has 
happened to all the money they started with,” 
sam John. 

” I refuse to be compared with a foremast 
hand,” retorted the Doctor. ” I am a man of 

E arts and learning, and have sense enough to 
now what is best.” 

“ Then why didn’t you leave the sea years 
ago ? ” asked John. 

” Because, my noble friend, I had no purpose in 
life,” answered the Doctor. ” But now I have 
one, and am going to pursue it.” 

“ You can drink yourself to death just as 
pleasantly afloat,” observed John. 

” Bah I ” ejaculated the Doctor, and returned 
to his book. 

With a succession of strong winds behind her 
the Clapham soon passed the latitude of the Cape, 
and began to steer more northward for the Sunda 
Straits, the other side of the Indian Ocean. It 
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was customar7 for East Indiamen to pass close to 
Madagascar, which in consequence became a 
nest of pirates and caused every outward-bound 
Indiaman to keep a very bright look-out and have 
the guns ready for instant use. Gales became 
less frequent and the sun warmer. 

Mr. Wooland having quarrelled with most of 
his fellow-passengers, and finding himself 
unaccountably shunned by the crew, formed the 
inevitable opinion that he w^ the victim of a 
conspiracy. He came to the conclusion that his 
sublime tragedy had been banned at the instance 
of a Mr. Muir, who held an important position 
in the Canton Factory, and was returning after a 
short two years’ leave, of which nearly a year was 
spent in travelling. In the eyes of Mr. Wooland, 
Muir was a vindictive and petty tyrant who, 
because of his seniority, did all he could to snub 
and humiliate one who was so obviously gifted 
with poetic genius. Accordingly he shut himself 
up in his cabin and wrote assiduously. At first 
he thought he would set a new tradition in 
English dramatic literature by writing a satiric 
comedy of manners in heroic couplets, but finding 
rhymes difficult and needing more thought than 
blank verse, he abandoned the project and took 
to prose. 

The passage across the Indian Ocean was 
tranquil and devoid of incident. But though 
the condition of the ship called for no anxiety 
the officers felt they were approaching a dangerous 
coast. The East Indies were Dutch, and a 
Batavian Republic had been proclaimed, modelled 
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on and supported the French, so it was possible 
that well-armed privateers or ships of war would 
be lying in wait for British ships in the narrow 
channels. Owing to the confusion which was 
known to reign in France it was unlikely any of 
their men-of-war would be there, but revolution- 
ary Dutchmen were likely to be far worse than 
French. Captain Hayward took it as axiomatic 
that the revolutionaries would join forces with 
the swarming Malay pirates and might thus be 
able even to capture the Clapham^ after which, 
of course, they would slaughter all prisoners by 
means of the most unspeakable torments and 
use the ship for committing further atrocities. 
Every newspaper in London proved beyond 
doubt that once revolutionaries were given their 
heads the most frightful cruelties were per- 
petrated. 

For some days the hands had been regularly 
drilled at the guns, actually firing them instead 
of going through ^e motions, when a sail was 
sighted ahead. The officer of the watch at once 
beat to quarters, but in a short while it became 
clear that the stranger was bound in the same 
direction as themselves, and had no wish to meet 
them, for she crowded on sail and began to draw 
ahead. 

Captain Hayward promptly made all possible 
sail and started off in pursuit. All that day the 
Cla^ham raced along with the foam curling 
against her gleaming copper and her swelling 
canvas straining at its confining ropes. The sun 
set and night came, but sail was not shortened 
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with a chance of a prize ahead and a hatful of 
money for all hands. 

Morning showed a large ship about a couple 
of miles ahead, silhouetted against the rising sun. 
Seeing her pursuer so close she took in her light 
sails and rounded to. 

“ Damme, it’s another Indiaman ! ” exclaimed 
John. 

“ Aye, the Earl of Swindon by the look of her,” 
corroborated the Second Mate. 

” Thank God, we can now sail in company,” 
said Captain Hayward. “ Let the damned 
revolutionaries attack with every pirate afloat, the 
two of us can deal with them.” 

The stranger displayed the private signal, 
which was immediately answered by the Clapham. 
Both ships hoisted the red-and-white striped ensign 
of the Honourable East India Company. A few 
minutes later the Clapham hove-to nearby and 
hoisted out a boat. 

” Land ho 1 ” called the look-out. 

Along the horizon Java lay like a pale blue 
cloud. 

” We’re as good as there now,” remarked John. 

” I’ll be happier when I see it astern,” remarked 
Doctor Hill, who had just come on deck. 


p 



CHAPTER XVII 


The Clapham lay anchored at Whampoa, her out- 
ward voyage completed. Lest ^e Chinese 
should be contaminated by the presence of hairy 
barbarians, no European ships were permitted to 
approach nearer Canton. The muddy river was 
crowded with junks and sampans tending the 
small fleet of East Indiamen and country ships, as 
vessels trading exclusively fyom India to other 
Asiatic ports were called. I he latter did a brisk 
trade in smuggled opium. 

• Once the ship was moored Captain Hayward 
went ashore in a boat shaped like a dragon and 
gay with streamers, which was pulled by sixty 
Chinamen. John, left in charge, was busy 
unbending sail, superintending the unloading of 
cargo, and keeping a watchful eye on both China- 
men and crew. Guards with loaded muskets 
had to be posted both day and night to prevent 
thieving, especially of the ship’s copper sheathing, 
which seemed to be an irresistible attraction. 
Naked Celestials would swim quietly alongside in 
the darkness and detach as many sheets as they 
were able from just under the water line. Every 
night one of the Indiamen would provide an 
armed boat to row guard for the fleet. After 
some weeks, when the last of the cargo had been 
discharged into wuting sampans, John had a 
little leisure, since it would be a long time before 
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the tea was shipped. His own private freight 
he had disposed of favourably to one of the clique 
of Chinese merchants, who had the monopoly of 
trading with the Company and went bond for all 
the ships and sailors before the Viceroy of Canton 
and his attendant mandarins. He began to 
consider what would be best to take home, and 
discussed the matter thoroughly with the officers 
of other ships. 

There being no passengers to need humouring 
and no Captain to monopolise the conversation, 
John decided to have a dinner party on board, and 
sent invitations to the Chief and Second Mates 
of the four other Indiamen, and the Masters or 
Chief Mates of a dozen country ships. On the 
appointed day all the guests in their best uniforms 
were rowed alongside, and while their boats' 
crews were taken under the wing of Clapham*s 
men, the officers gathered aft, where a large 
horse-shoe table had been set under the shade of 
the quarter-deck awning. Since the Clapham 
had no band, musicians were borrowed from the 
Earl of Swindon^ and they played lively airs, to 
the manifest disgust of the numerous Chinese 
aboard or alongside. 

Two dozen officers sat down in order of 
seniority and the meal began. At first con- 
versation was desultory, since the guests did not 
know one another, but after the wine had passed 
fteely a few times barriers of reserve were broken 
down and tongues wagged freely on professional 
matters. A ship called the fFestnmster having 
just arrived direct from England her officers were 
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pressed for the latest news, which was some 
months firsher than the Clapham's. Guests 
did not hesitate to crane forward and shout 
questions. 

John, with the Chief Officer of the Earl of 
Swindon on his right, presided over the feast and 
took wine with every one of his guests until he 
became slightly fuddled. The Earl of Swindon's 
Mate droned on interminably about the superior- 
ity of the Bengal trade over the Chinese. 

“ You can say what you like, Adams, but I 
think a few cheerful passengers make all the 
difference to a voyage. Now, on our last voyage 
home from Calcutta we had a Collector and his 
family, five daughters, and every one of them a 
little rogue. I must say the tropics thaw out 
these young misses, and they become as playful 
as kittens. One of them had her berth by the 
second port from aft and it being peace time we 
had no gun in it. I could get out into the mizzen 
chains and slip into that port as easy as winking." 

" Risky,” commented John. 

“ Not a bit of it, old lad, not a bit of it. Why, 
when I was in the old True Blue I once went over 
the taffrail on the ensign halyards and swung into 
a stern window, then out again and up on deck 
before her husband had finished the game of 
chess I saw him start. When 1 get omunand I 
shall put the prettiest wench aboard right over my 
cabin, and then cut a neat holo in the floor of her 
quartOTgallery.” 

“ Va rather have a ship widi no passengers at 
all,** said Jdm. ** And after fU, sdm you're at 
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sea it*s best to forget all about women. I find 
there’s enough to keep any man busy.” 

” The game’s all the more fun at sea,” replied 
the other. “ There are more barriers, less time, 
greater dangers than ashore. A slip and you’re 
overboard, a discovery and your career is finished. 
Now that’s a e^me worth playing and the prize is 
all the better for being a few stolen moments after 
weeks of preparation.” 

” Waste of time and trouble, they aren’t worth 
it,” remarked John. 

“ Ah well, it is all a question of taste,” said the 
other. ” At all events I can’t stand these Chinese 
girls.” 

“ I like ’em well enough,” replied John. 
“ There’s no nonsense about them, they make no 
bones of the fact they’re out for pioney.” 

“ Have you seen Old Mother Samshoo’s 
latest ? ” inquired one of the officers sitting near. 
“ A regular little bit of porcelain.” 

“ You should see my girl,” cried another. 

“ Not to be compared with my passengers,” 
said the Earl of Swindon's mate. “ These 
laundry wenches are all yellow with black hair and 
pig’s eyes and no bigger than a child of six.” 

“ I remember in Calcutta some years back we 
had a Judgment of Paris,” said an of^cer. 
“ Everyone was bragging a^ut his girl, so we 
had the whole lot aboard the Sandwich, judged 
them and awarded prizes.” 

“ Let’s do that here,” clamoured several. 

“ It would certainly make the party go,” com- 
mented the Earl of Smndon, 
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We can’t have that sort of thing aboard this 
ship,” said John. “ Captain would never 
approve.” 

” But your Commander is ashore,” objected 
an officer. 

” It’s none of his business,” said another. 

“ It’ll give us newcomers a chance to pick our 
fancy,” observed the Westminster's Second Mate. 

I shan’t allow my girl to be exposed like a 
cow at Smithfield,” declared the officer who had 
compared her to porcelain. 

** Nor 1 mine,” said another. 

” The whole proceeding ^ould be indecorous 
and scarcely in accordance with the traditions of 
the Honourable East India Company,” said a 
prim officer. 

” On the contrary, we have a precedent,” con- 
tradicted someone. 

A fierce argument broke out between tradition- 
alists and amorists. Having drunk deeply many 
lost their tempers, shouted and banged their fisn 
on the table. 

” Gentlemen, please,” cried John in an effort 
to restore order. 

He was disregarded, and the tumult grew until 
one officer jumped to his feet. 

” Let us not quarrel, gentlemen,” he shouted. 
” I have a solution. 1 invite you all aboard the 
Mahratta to-morrow, when we will judge who is 
the fiurest of tanka girls. If any gentleman dis- 
approves he is at liberty to stay away.” 

This suggestion was received with a^lause 
and quarrels were patched up at once. Dinner 
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being over and toasts having started, the officers 
coalesced into |;roups round the table and 
exchanged reminiscences. Doctor Hill, who had 
been placed in a lowly position, approached the 
head of the table and got into conversation with 
John and the Earl of Swindon's Mate. 

“ But events have proved my point,” the guest 
was saying. ” Had these gentlemen had female 
passengers on the voyage they would not have 
been so keen to set up as coc.noisseurs of yellow 
hides.” 

” I haven’t the slightest wish to attend such a 
ceremony,” said John. “ Not the slightest wish.” 

“ Well, I have,” cried the guest. “ I shall be 
present, and why ? Because there were ■ no 
female passengers on the voyage.” 

” You said just now ...” began John 
muzzily. 

” It’s a lie ! I said nothing of the sort,” cried 
the guest. ” We came here by way of Bombay, 
and I have been over a year from home, and no 
female passengers, but only a pack of damned 
soldiers. Of course I shall be present.” 

“ Disgraceful 1 ” exclaimed John. “ To use 
one of the Company’s ships for such a purpose.” 

“ Very proper, there’s a precedent.” 

” Sets a bad example to the crew,” protested 
John. ” It’s bad enough to have Jacobins 
aboard, but ...” 

“ Jacobin ! You call me a Jacobin ? ” roared 
the guest. 

*' No, I said Jacobins in our crew,” explained 
John. 
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** Jacobins in your crew, damme, so there are 
in mine, or were. Give me your hand, old lad, 
we’re friends.” 

The two officers shook hands with owlish 
solemnity. 

” I owe apology,” muttered John. 

No, no. I’m quite wrong, absolutely wrong,” 
protested his guest. ” Let’s sing.” 

” Have another drink,” urged John. 

When the stars were mirrored in the still water 
and the anchorage was at peace in the night, a 
procession of boats pulled jerkily from the Clap- 
ham bearing the insensible oj^cers back to their 
ships. A Chinese on board marvelling at the 
weakness of the foreign devils who could not 
even drink a bottle of brandy without going mad 
asked a watchman why they behaved so strangely. 

“ What the devil can a man do in this god- 
forsaken hole except get drunk ? ” asked the 
watchman. ” Nothing to see, nothing to do, 
give me Limehouse.” 

Unenlightened, the Chinaman squatted down 
on the deck and sank into a state resembling 
death. 

While waiting for the tea crop time hung heavy 
on the hands of the officers. John made one or 
two trips up to Canton, but except for the small 
area round the European factories which he 
already knew he never ventured farther. He 
visited other ships, and generally came back drunk 
or else primed ffieir officers with drink aboard 
the Clapham. For all China was regarded as an 
outlancush sort of place where a sailor nearly died 
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of boredom. At Bombay and Calcutta there 
were plenty of Englishmen ashore to give dinners 
and dances, and the country was under the Com- 
pany’s rule, but there were not more than thirty 
English in the whole of China, and they were a 
dozen miles from the anchorage. In sheer 
desperation he at last hired a tanka girl, as 
the women of the floating laundries were 
called. 

The girl whom he dubbed Cac Long Lie took 
up her quarters aboard with several others of the 
sisterhood. All were quiet and kept their pro- 
tectors’ linen in perfect order besides obliging in 
other respects. John found her company pre- 
ferable to that of his brother officers, with whom 
he had lived long enough to tire of. She was 
very small and spoke the smattering of pid|;in 
English she knew in a funny little voice which 
amused him. 

At last the tea started coming on board in its 
wooden chests painted with Chinese characters. 
At once all boredom vanished and its place was 
taken by the work of stowing cargo and getting 
the ship ready for sea once again. Besides the 
tea there were chests of china, bales of silk and 
crates of lacquered wares. The officers for their 
private trade shipped numberless kinds of 
merchandise, ranging from musk and ginger to 
large pieces of furniture. Doctor Hill carefully 
chose drugs, even boarding the country .ships 
and buying smuggled opium at an enhanced price 
in order to make his collection complete. 

John went up to Canton for a final dinner at 
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the Factory, and as it was customary for every 
guest to bring his own servant he had to hire a 
Chinaman for the occasion* He and two other 
officers were rowed up through the dense mass 
of sampans which choked the river and provided 
a permanent home for hundreds of thousands of 
natives. After landing at the special steps 
belonging to the Factory the guests walked across 
the compound and ascended an imposing stair- 
case to the first floor of the building, where the 
dining and reception rooms were situated. After 
being formally received by- the President, the 
guests to the number of forty or so sipped sherry 
and gossiped together in 'low voices until the 

f reat double doors of the dining room were flung 
ack and an English butler announced that 
dinner was served. Then in order of precedence 
they filed into the dining room, where forty 
Chinese servants stood in ranks ready to slip 
behind their master’s chairs. When all were 
comfortably seated at the great mahogany table 
a banquet was served consisting of a profusion 
of solid foods washed down by bottles of excellent 
wine. Being as it were on holy ground, a build- 
i^ leased from the Chinese merchants by the 
Honourable Company itself, everyone was very 
much on his best behaviour, although not entirely 
sober, by the time the dessert was reached. 
With magnificent condescension the President 
himself took wine with every guest in order of 
seniority, a courtesy which made him swallow 
forty glasses of claret, and then proposed the 
health of the King, the Honoiuable Company, 
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and the ^ests, which meant an additional three 
glasses oi port. 

John was placed just above one of the Factory's 
officials who was due for leave but could not 
make up his mind in which ship to travel home. 
John at once began singing the praises of the 
Clapham. 

“ Staunchest ship in the service,” he pro- 
nounced. “ Well armed, plenty of room, and a 
good commander. It won’t prove expensive, 
either. Captain Hayward I dare swear will take 
you for a hundred and twenty pound.” 

The official was about to reply when the 
President, who was beginning to suffer from the 
effects of his hospitality, rose unsteadily to his 
feet, motioned for silence, and started to recite 
Gray’s ” Elegy.” Although the performance 
was by no means first-class all applauded it 
politely. After that nothing would content the 
commander of the Westminster until he was 
permitted to sing a popular ballad about breaking 
hearts neath weeping willow trees. He was 
followed by Captain Hayward, who, in the falsetto 
tenor fashionable at the time, sang about the 
rapture he experienced when seeing a you}|^ 
person gathering roses at a cottage door. 

The official beside John was visibly moved. 

” Ah, England and a cottage,” he sighed. 
” Think what that means to exiles like myself, 
living in a barbarous land under the sway of an 
irresponsible tyrant. I yearn for free institutions, 
an equitable climate and the polished civilisation 
only to be found in England. When 1 get home 
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I shall find myself surrounded by objects of 
beauty and veneration, while here I can only gaze 
on crudities. Everything in China has a foreign 
look about it.** 

“ True enough,** agreed John. “ The Com- 
pany ought to conquer the place as it did India, 
and spread civilisation. Ten thousand white 
troops with artillery could easily perform the task, 
if there was a naval squadron of a few ships of the 
line with the usual frigates and sloops.** 

“ The Company, sir, should rule Asia," 
declared the official. “ It is a disgrace that I, 
that all of us should be undj^r the domination of a 
native prince. The insults we suffer and the 
bribes we have to pay ! " 

. John instinctively looked at the portrait of 
King George III which hung above the Presi- 
dent’s chair, and depicted the monarch in full 
coronation robes. The bright light of a hundred 
wax candles in the great cut-glass chandelier made 
the face in the picture appear slightly bilious. 

“ There’s dignity for you,’’ remarked the 
official, following John’s gaze. 

“ Aye, if he doesn’t go mad again,’’ replied 
John. " Anyhow, he’s better than a Chinaman.’’ 

** In a few months I shall be able to see him, 
actually see him,’’ murmured the official rever- 
ently. 

“ Aw,’’ yawned John, and dozed for the rest 
of the evening until his Chinese servant prodded 
him. 

The party broke up somewhat unsteadily, and 
John, after taking formal leave of his host. 
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Stumbled to his boat in a sort of trance. He slept 
soimdly all the way back to the ship. 

The next day the Captain came on board and 
was pleased to find the greater part of the cargo 
stowed and all ready for sea. He made a formal 
inspection, and then retired to his cabin, from 
which he did not emerge for the remainder of the 
day. He summoned John, and after dealing 
with matters concerning the cargo spoke of the 
coming voyage. 

“ We shall sail in convoy with this ship as flag- 
ship,” he announced with pride. “ All the 
country craft will come with us as far as Java, and 
then the Indiamen will proceed to St. Helena, 
where they will join the India convoy and all sail 
home together. I hope you will see that this 
ship leads the others in smartness and gunnery. 
Judging from reports French privateers have 
begun to operate in the Indian ocean, but as yet 
no adequate naval force has come out from 
England.” 

” I am sure all hands will do their best when 
they hear you are commodore, sir,” answered 
John. ” As for fighting, it would be a welcome 
relief, but I cannot say I think it very probable. 
Nothing ever seems to happen to a ship like 
this.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The Clapham anchored in the Downs a year and 
a half to the day since her departure. The India- 
jnen sailed to the anchorage in a straggling line. 
With all sail set and their black and yellow hulls 
glistening they sw^t majestically on, then the 
swelling pyramids of canvas 'split, blew into shape- 
less bags of wind, and fimlly shrank on to the 
black-painted spars which spread them as ship 
after ship with a mighty splash let go her anchor. 
-All the wealth of the Indies was contained in these 
oaken hulls. 

As each ship arrived she was surrounded by a 
swarm of boats. First the Customs officers 
clambered aboard with their tide watchers, who 
would remain on board until she was unloaded, 
lest dutiable articles should slip ashore free of 
tax. Then came boatmen anxious to land 
passengers and recommend them to good inns. 
Bumboat women and peddlars offered fresh 
vegetables and new clothes to the sailors. 

The sight of the distant hills and the sound of 
English voices were delicious to the invalid 
solffiers and Company’s servants on leave or 
retiring. Rich nabobs who had amassed for- 
tunes without enriching their employers gazed 
condescendingly at Kent, and planned the fine 
parks and noble country seats they would buy. 

*30 
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They ordered their servants to secure a boat so 
that they might go ashore at once and by hiring 
a post chaise be in London that night. All who 
were able tipped the cuddy servants, shook hands 
with the officers, and left the ship as fast as they 
possibly could. 

When the sails were furled and the Clapham 
in proper order John was able to leave the deck 
and attend to his own affairs. The first thing he 
did was to beckon a Deal boatn\{tn of his acquaint- 
ance to his cabin and shut the door firmly. 

The boatman, apparently a portly man, was no 
sooner in the cabin than he began undressin|; as 
fast as he could. First he removed a thick frieze 
coat, then a worsted boat skirt, his waistcoat, hat 
and breeches. While he was so employed John 
produced from his chest a number of packages 
wrapped in silk. Laying the packages on the 
cot the boatman produced what appeared to be a 
cotton bag into which he carefully poured the 
contents of some of the packages. When it was 
reasonably full he tied the bag over his buttock 
with tapes which were sown on to it. A few more 
bags were filled, which were in their turn tied over 
his stomach, loins, upper arms and chest, and, 
finally, after being helped back into his clothes 
by John, he balanced the last bag on his head and 
crammed on his hat. 

“ There’s fifteen pounds’ worth of tea there,” 
said John. ** So be very careful you don’t get 
wet and spoil it.” 

“ Trust me, sir,” replied the man confidently. 
” I must have landed tons of it and never a drop 
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spoilt, ril let you have your money to-morrow, 
sir, when 1 take the second lot.** 

He waddled out of die cabin, and after lounging 
about for some time on deck and exchanging a 
few remarks on the weather with the Customs 
officers he dropped into his boat and sailed off. 

John meanwhile had sought out Doctor 
Hill. 

“ We are home at last, Adams, and I for one 
am mighty glad,** said the Doctor feelingly. 
“ No more sea for me. Do you think the 
Captain will let me leave the ship here ? ** 

“ Yes, we don’t want /.you any more now,” 
answered John. ” As soon as the wind serves 
we shall sail to the Thames, but that may not be 
for some days.” 

“lam burning to get ashore,” remarked Hill. 

“ If you are going to London direct you will, 
I am sure, take a letter for me,” said John. “ I 
always write to my father. Damme, it’ll be 
strange seeing the old fellow again. The next 
time I’m anchored here I hope I shall be in 
command, and it will all be through him.” 

“ You had better send it through the post ; I 
shall be remaining here for some days,” answered 
the Doctor. 

“ What I really wanted to see you about is 
those drugs,” explained John. “ If any are 
dutiable I can get them smuggled for you, if not 
I should advise you to see my father if you want 
to sell them at the best advantage.** 

“ I am relieved to hear that is the reason for 
this visit,** said the Doctor. '* I should be most 
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grateful if you could get them smuggled to the 
Blue Boar, where I shall be staying.” 

“ It’s no trouble,” John assured him generously 
and turned to go, but suddenly stopped. 

“ By the way, Mary must be ashore here some- 
where,” he exclaimed. 

Hill swallowed hard but said nothing. 

“ 1 hope she managed to get a fresh start in 
life with those twenty-two guineas I let you have,” 
continued John. 

“ Twenty-two guineas,” groaned Hill. 

” I’ll ask the boatmen about her,” decided 
John. “ The smugglers to-morrow are bound 
to know everybody’s business. What was her 
name, Sarah Smith ” 

“ I must be getting ashore,” said the Doctor 
firmly. 

” If you see her tell her I shall try to get ashore 
to-morrow or the day after,” requested John. 
‘‘ I have no money now, but will have some 
by then.” 

“ I can’t make any promises,” answered the 
Doctor. 

” No, of course you have your own affairs to 
attend to,” agreed John. ” But if you should 
drop across her give her my love.” 

He wandered back to his cabin to write to his 
father. 

The moment he was left alone Doctor Hill 
crammed a few clothes into a valise and with 
breathless haste hurried to the Captain’s cabin. 
Hayward was busy finishing his journal, which 
he would have to submit to the Court of Directors 
Q 
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as soon as he got to London, android litde atten- 
tion to the numerous reasons the iJoctor advanced 
for going ashore. At last he burst out testily : 

** For God’s sake go ashore man and stay there. 
Can’t you see I’m busy.” 

Hill left the cabin at once without waiting to 
say thank you, and seizing his valise dashed on 
deck shouting for a boat. In a few moments he 
was sliding down the manropes without even 
waiting to use the battens nailed to the ship’s side, 
and fell in a heap into a waiting boat. While 
the crew pushed off and hoisted the sail he heaved 
a great sigh of relief. 

As the boat beat in toward the shore Hill had 
ample opportunity for taking a final look at the 
Clapham. 

” Was you a passenger, sir ? ” asked one of 
the boatmen. 

” No, I’m the Surgeon of that ship, but I have 
to go ashore on business.” 

” Oh, in that case, sir, the fare will only be a 
guinea.” 

“ And that’s twenty shillings too much,” 
snorted Hill. 

” We’ll put you back aboard, sir, now for 
nothing if you’d rather not pay,” said the man 
politely. 

“ Take your guinea and I hope you drink your- 
self to death with it,” growled the Doctor, lugging 
out a very thin purse and selecting one of the 
few coins in it. 

” Thank you, sir, and may you do the same 
with your pay when you get it.” 
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After that Hill maintained a gloomy suiance. 
He had little money and would have to go^^ 
London to draw his pay when the Claphah^ 
docked, which might not be for two or three 
weeks. Meanwhile he would have to trust to 
getting his drugs smu|;gled ashore or else trust 
to luck in getting credit. As soon as he landed 
he spurned all offers from the boat’s crew and 
loafers to carry his bag, and grasping it firmly he 
trudged up the steep beach towards the inn where 
he had left Mary. 

On arriving he went into the bar, and setting 
down his valise on one of the rough tables called 
for the landlord. When that worthy, a retired 
pilot, appeared, he motioned him to sit down 
close to him. After casting a hasty glance at 
the few regular customers who were stolidly 
swallowing pints near the fire. Hill leant forward 
and in a low voice spoke. 

“I am the Surgeon of the Clapham^ East 
Indiaman. Possibly you will r^llect that some 
eighteen months ago 1 deposits a patient here, a 
female patient.” 

” Why yes, sir, I remember your face well,” 
cried the landlord. ” And ^ for the Clapham^ I 
know her well, too. I took her up to the Nore 
when she came back from her first voyage. That 
was my last job, sir, for when I got l^ck I found 
old Will Ransley was dead and this place up for 
sale. Why, it only seems like yesterday when 
Captain Willett, who was commanding the 
Clapham then, ^aid to me, ‘ Pilot, you’re the 
damnedest fool who ever defiled the decks of one 
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of the G)mpany’s ships.’ That was on account 
of my forgetting it was leap-year and reckoning 
the tide ror the first of March instead of the 
twenty-ninth of February.” 

“ Yes, yes, a pardonable error,” said Hill 
quickly. ” But with regard to my patient, did 
she recover ? ” 

*‘ Why, yes, sir, the very next day she was out 
of bed, although my daughter tried to stop her, 
and she wouldn’t let me have the barber in to 
bleed her,” replied the landlord. ” And well 
she didn’t, the baggage, for there was little 
enough amiss with her except thot beginnings of a 
big belly. Well, I suppose it was all for the best 
she feigned illness and escaped being brought to 
bed at sea.” 

The Doctor emitted a nondescript sort of 
noise, which the landlord disregarded. 

“ Having a store of money by her, of course, 
she was able to fend for herself well enough con- 
sidering her station in life,” continued the land- 
lord. ” She’s bought herself a share in old 
Mother Robb’s cookshop, and has brought a lot 
of business to the place through so many young 
lads having their eye on her. But it’> curious, 
sir, you suddenly returning like this. It seems 
only like yesterday when you came in with the 
boatmen carrying what looked like a corp. Now 
you are here, sir, I should be honoured if you 
would have a glass with me for old time’s sake, 
and 1 can promise you, sir, not a drop of good 
liquor in this tavern has ever paid duty.” 

“ Thank you,” murmured the Doctor. 
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The landlord put his mouth close to Hill’s ear 
and whispered. “ If you have a few pounds of 
tea aboard, sir, 1 can send my lads to get it. 
I’m a personal friend of all the most respectable 
smugglers, sir.” 

” My friends on board are arranging for a few 
cases of drugs to be brouglit here to-morrow,” 
answered Hill softly. 

” I will send for them now, sir ; there may be a 
fair wind to-morrow. It’s not safe to wait,” said 
the landlord, and hailed one of his customers by 
the fire. 

While the Doctor was tracing Mary ashore, 
John, having finished his letter, was making 
enquiries of the various inhabitants of Deal who 
were to be found aboard the Clapham. The first 
man he tackled was a tide watcher, a minion of 
the •Customs House, and therefore likely to be 
about as popular in Kent as a Jacobin in St. 
James’s. However, like most longshoremen, the 
tide watcher knew every ship which had anchored 
in the Downs for years past, and could remember 
every fact of interest connected with them. 

“ Let me see, didn’t you sail the day after that 
convict ship was wrecked, sir,”, asked the man, 
making an effort to remember. 

“ There were two ships wrecked the night 
before we sailed,” answered John. 

“ That’s right, I know now,” said the tide 
watcher. “ And the d^ before the Sl^ockett 
sloop, came in with a French lugger she had 
taken in an action with three of them, and poor 
old Joe Dingle had his leg shot off. Just before 
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you sailed you say you landed a sick passenger. 
Welly sir, I don't luow nothing about that.” 

John thanked him for his information and 
tried the Pilot, who was all ready to take the 
Clafham as far as the Nore, where a Thames 
pilot would come aboard. 

“ Landed a sick passenger,” said the Pilot. 
” I thought it was a passenger’s servant called 
Sarah.” 

“ Yes, that’s her,” cried John. ” Do you 
know where she is now ? ” 

“ Do I know, of course I kndw,” replied the 
Pilot with dignity. ” I know e*veryone in Deal. 
She’s keeping a cookshop with old Mother Robb, 
and doing a good trade too.” 

” Thank you,” said John, and after looking at 
the sky a moment changed the subject. ” When 
do you think we shall get a fair wind ? ” 

Not for a day or two,” opined the Pilot. 
“ When the moon changes I dace say the wind 
will come round to the east or south. But it’ll 
stay in the west-nor’-west for a day or two yet.” 

‘ Ah, well, I shan’t be sorry to see the Thames 
again,” said John, and went below on to the main 
deck. 

Captain Hayward was still busy with his 
journal, and did not welcome interruption. 

“ Might I go ashore for an hour or two, sir ? ” 
asked John on entering. “ 1 have some private 
business.” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Hayward without look- 
ing up mm his writing. ” But you must be 
back before sunset.” 
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“ Thank you, sir, I shall be back before then.** 

On returning to the quarter-deck he requested 
the officer of the watch to man yard and stay 
tackles and hoist out the gig, then he detailed a 
midshipman to ask all officers whether they 
wanted any commissions performed ashore, as a 
boat was just going. A few minutes later he was 
being rowed ashore. 

- Mother Robb’s cook-shop was a low room in a 
crooked old house in a narrow alley. The 
interior was dark and smelt strongly of cooking 
even when the huge fire in the open hearth was 
out and the spits and cauldrons cold. A few long 
scrubbed tables with forms along each side took 
up all the front of the shop so that patrons could 
eat their dinners and watch contorted figures 
appear in the little glass squares of the smflll 
windows as people passed outside. 

Doctor Hill carefully reconnoitred the outside, 
then peered CMcfully over the half door, but 
seeing no customers he cast aside all caution and 
strode manfully into the room. Except for a 
lar^e pot which was simmering on the fire and 
emitting a strong smell of cabbage, there was no 
sign of any activity. The Poctor coughed" 
apologetically and sat down on one of the hard 
benches near the door. He had scarcely done so 
when a grubby urchin dashed in at the door, 
slammed down a red and bleeding hunk of beef on 
the table by the Doctor, gave an ear-splitting yell, 
and ran out as fast as he had come in. There 
was a slight shuffling in the semi-darkness at the 
back of the shop, and an old woman in greasy 
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clothes with her head wrapped in a shawl slopped 
into lieht. 

“ ItB not a mite of use your coming here 
now,*' she informed the Doctor. " Dinner won’t 
be ready for two hours yet.” 

Without vouchsafing the Doctor any chance of 
replying she shuffled away, but returned shortly 
with a large dish on which she put the meat. 

“ Madam, I believe a Miss Sarah Jones lives 
here,” began the Doctor blandly. 

“ Missis Sarah Jones, if you please,” cried the 
old woman. 

“ Precisely, Mrs. Sarah Jones»” corrected Hill. 
” She lives here.” 

” She does, and what business is that of yours ?” 

“ I am the Surgeon of the Clapham^ East 
Indiaman, Doctor Hill is my name,” explained 
Hill. ” Since she was once my patient 1 should 
very much like to see her again if you would be 
kind enough to tell her I’m here.” 

” Ho 1 ” exclaimed the old woman, and set the 
beef down again on the table. 

” 1 feel sure she will be glad to see me,” con- 
tinued the Doctor. ” We are old friends, you 
know. I brougjit her ashore from the Clapham 
just before she sailed since I had found her health 
would not permit of a long voyage.” 

The old woman sniffed. 

“ You’re a surgeon, are you An old Mend, 
eh?” 

” I am devoted to her,” declared the Doctor. 

” Oh, you horrid, nasty, wicked- old beast I ” 
cried the old woman. “ I see what you are after, 
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my man. A likely thing it is that a doctor wotild 
make friends with a poor working girl 1 Friend, 
indeed ! And having nearly ruined the poor 
lamb you come back here 1 ” 

‘ But, my good woman . . . 

" But be damned,” shouted the good woman. 
” She never would say who was the father, except 
that he was a gentleman, and now you come here 
as bold as brass after she has been watching the 
ships for weeks and asking which is the Clapham 
to try to lead her astray again. It’s no use your 
going red at me, my man, I know what’s at the 
back of your mind.” 

” Silence, woman,” commanded the Doctor. 

“ I will not be silent, I shall tell the Reverend 
Pringle,” roared the old woman. ” I won’t 
have goings on in my house. You get out of 
here.” 

” I shall do nothing of the kind,” replied the 
Doctor. ” You have very kindly fathered a 
bastard on to -me and obligingly taken away my 
reputation, although you have never seen me 
before in your life. I came here to see Sarah 
Jones, and here I remain until Sarah Jones 
appears. If you want to be rid of me quickly 
you had better go and fetch her.” 

‘‘ Which I will not,” said the old woman. 
” She’s gone down to the beach to look at the 
ships, your ship.” 

* Then I will sit here until she returns,” 
declared Hill. 

The old woman slopped away with the beef 
and started preparing it for cooking, mmnbling 
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as she did so. Hill sat stolidly at the table, 
drumming with his fingers nervously. 

“ Are diere many doctors here ? ** he asked at 
length. 

‘°Yes,*’ snapped the old woman. 

Hill was about to ask about the extent of their 
practices when he heard the door open behind 
him. He turned and confronted Mary, who was 
carrying a child. 



CHAPTER XIX 


“ Why, it’s Doctor Hill,” cried Mary. “ How 
do you do, sir ? ” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t call me sir,” replied 
the Doctor. 

Mary thrust out a hand, which Hill squeezed 
excitedly and then, disengaging herself, went to 
one corner of the room, where she put her child 
into a basket lined with blankets. When she 
came back Hill had recovered his self-possession 
and was ready to be the perfect physician for the 
benefit of the old woman busy by the fire. 

” I trust you are fully recovered from your 
illness and there are no signs of the symptoms 
recurring,” he began. ” When we landed you I 
was confident that recovery was certain.” 

“ I may get the same thing again,” replied 
Mary. 

“ I hope not,” said Hill. “ So you have 
established yourself here and I hear you are doing 
welL If you would care to listen I have a private 
suggestion to make.” 

Mary sat down at the table opposite to him and 
rested her chin on her hands. Hill discovered 
that she was prettier even than he thought and 
seemed to be happier than when he left her, 

“ 1 hear all sorts of suggestions,” said Mary. 
” You have made them before, you know, when 
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you were attending me in that big building in 
London." 

" Never mind the past, ".answered Hill quickly. 
“ It does not reflect credit on either of us. It’s 
the future which concerns us now.” 

" I am well enough situated now not to mind 
the future,” said Mary. " I have learnt a lot 
since we parted, and thanks to the money you left 
with me I can fend for myself and Johnny too.” 

” Johnny 1 ” exclaimed the Doctor in tones of 
disgust. 

” He’s a fine boy,” said Mary proudly. 

“ Aye, and a fine father b»* had,” sniflFed Hill. 

” Yes, he had a fine father,” cried Mary. 
” And I’m not ashamed of him. I’m glad he 
gave me Johnny, and I owe everything to him. 
Life, everything.” 

” I had a share in saving you,” protested Hill. 

” Yes, but it was John who made you come and 
see me and got you a berth,” retorted Mary. 

“ True, I did little enough,” confessed Hill. 
“ But now John is married and likely to become 
commander of an East Indiaman next voyage. 
I don’t suppose you will ever see him again.” 

“ Oh, won’t I Asa matter of fact I’m going 
out to the Clapham this afternoon to show Johnny 
to him,” replied Mary. ” And he told me when 
he married he hated the sight of Miss Georgina, 
and was only doing it for money and because his 
father made him. You won’t make me jealous 
with your Georgina, I know her too well.” 

** My dear, I didn’t come here to quarrel with 
you,” protested Hill mildly. ” I only want to 
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make sure that your future is secure. Now I am 
leaving the sea and have decided to set up ashore 
I thought of a plan whereby I could help you.” 

” I’m well enough situated,” said Mary. “ And 
if ever I get lonely there’s lots of pilots and 
smugglers who would marry me if they got the 
chance. There’s Tom Reynolds, who’s a fine 
figure of a man and very respectable and the 
richest smuggler in Kent, who runs three cargoes 
a week without fail, and he gave me a fathom of 
lace only last Tuesday as well as a French cap and 
a big bottle of scent. He’s glad Johnny’s a 
sailor’s son, and said he would settle a hundred 
pound on him and bring him up to be the best 
smuggler in the world if I would marry him. 
And Bromley the pilot who takes the men-of-war 
in and out wants to marry me and he has got five 
hundred guineas stowed away in an old pair of 
breeches up his chimney. I know because he 
showed them to me and said he was sorry the soot 
made them so dirty. He thinks Johnny is a 
fine boy and will make him the best pilot in the 
world, and he said no girl had really done anything 
very wrong if she had some fun with a sailor.” 

“ So the men of Deal value you at your true 
worth,” remarked the Doctor gloomily. 

“ Yes, when I was in London I was never 
allowed out of the house, and except from the 
tradesmen’s boys 1 never got any compliments 
at all,” replied Mary. ” But here all the men 
like me and would do anything for me.” 

“ So would I,” declared the Doctor. ” I have 
no five hundred guineas up the chimney, and 
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doubt whether I could make your son the best 

E ilot in the world by my own unaided efforts, 
ut if you will marry me, Mary, I can at least 
give you the position of a lady.” 

Mary gave a gasp of surprise and stared at 
him in wonder for a few moments. 

” I am sure there is room for another doctor 
here,” continued Hill. ” I could, no doubt, 
make a speciality of visiting patients afloat and 
treating your smuggler friends in secret after 
they have come off badly in one of their frequent 
affrays with the Customs officers.” 

” But you’re quite old I*” exclaimed Mary, 
still wondering. 

“ Then you will become a widow all the sooner, 
my dear,” replied Hill. 

The old woman, who had been busied round 
the fire and had set the beef spluttering and 
sizzling on the spit, had listened as well as she 
was able to every word spoken. She chuckled 
with glee when she heard a real gentleman pro- 
pose to her partner. 

Before she could think of any words of encour- 
agement a shape passed by the twisted glass of 
the window and there was a sharp rap on the door. 
While Hill was continuing his proposal the old 
woman hobbled to the (£x>r and saw a large 
officer in uniform standing before her. 

” Is this Old Mother Robb’s cookshop ? ” 
demanded the officer. 

“ Old, indeed I ” exclaimed the lady. ” My 
name is Robb, sir, and if I am a mother I’m not 
ashamed of the«fisct, sir.” 
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“ Be good enough to tell Miss Sarah Smith 
that John Adams, the Chief Officer of the Clap~ 
ham, Indiaman, is here.” 

“ Sarah Smith ...” began the old woman, 
but she was interrupted by a cry from Mary, 
who rushed forward. 

” John ! ” 

“ Mary ! ” cried John, and embraced her, to 
the anguish of Hill who sank back against the wall. 

” Come and see our Johnny,” cried Mary, 
leading him into the shop. ” He’s asleep now, 
but you will see he’s just like you.” 

John was escorted to the corner and vouch- 
safed a view of a very small head sparsely covered 
with light brown hair. 

” Damme, is that mine ? ” he asked. 

“ He’s ours,” corrected Mary. 

‘‘ Well, I’m damned,” said John, who felt 
that words were inadequate for the occasion. 

“ When he gets bigger he’ll be a sailor too,” 
said Mary proudly. 

” Aye, the very thing. Make a man of him,” 
agreed John, and stared foolishly at the little 
head. 

He automatically put his arm round Mary’s 
waist and swung her round towards the light. 
Then he saw Doctor Hill. 

” You here ? ” he said coldly. 

” Do I look an unsubstantial ghost ? ” 
demanded the Doctor. 

” I thought you had urgent business to attend 
to,” said John, relaxing his hold on Mary. 

” I have, here,” answered Hill sourly. 
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** Might I ask what it is ? '* 

“lam not ashamed to tell you, sir, although it 
is no business of yours,” replied Hill. “ I nave 
come here to ask the hand m marriage of a very 
sweet young lady who was taken advantage of by 
a heartless brute.” 

“ That means me,” remarked John in a loud 
aside to Mary. 

“ Yes, it does mean you,” cried the Doctor. 
“ You made the danger of death the excuse for a 
seduction.” 

“ And you did your best without any excuse,” 
retorted John. ^ 

“ It is only natural for a man when he sees 
that another has won to try his fortune too,” 
countered the Doctor. “ My conduct may have 
been unprofessional, but it was nothing more. 
However, the past is over and done with, and I am 
making plans for the future.” 

“ Plan away,” said John, and then ignoring 
him turned to Mary. “ I’ve brought you a little 
present.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and produced a 
small package wrapped in silk, which he put 
down on the table and carefully unwrapped. 
Inside was a painted wooden bo;| which on being 
opened revealed a little Chinese figure of a man- 
darin who nodded his head when touched. 

“ Johnny will like it,” cried Mary, clapping 
her hands. 

“ Mind he doesn’t break it,” cautioned John. 

John gave the figure a flick and set the head 
nodding like mad, whereat both he and Mary 
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laughed. While they played another customer 
came into the shop and looked about him. It 
was the boatman who had smuggled John’s tea. 

“ Mr. Mate, sir,” called the man. “ The 
wind’s dropping and some of the ships are heaving 
short.” 

“ Damn ! ” exclaimed John. 

” A calm now will mean a fair wind for the 
Nore at the turn of the tide,” added the smuggler. 
“ So if you’re wise, sir, you’ll go aboard now 
and I can slip the rest of that tea ashore for 
you.” 

‘‘ It’ll be time enough when the tide turns,” 
began John. ” I . . . .” 

The dull boom of a gun came faintly through 
the open doorway. 

” Sounds as though all boats 'are being 
recalled,” said the smuggler. 

“ Yes, that was a twelve-pounder by the sound 
of it,” remarked John. ” Well, I suppose it’s 
my duty to go.” 

Without wasting any further words on the 
matter he caught Mary round the waist, kissed 
her, and after mvouring the Doctor with an ironic 
bow walked to the door. 

” I’ll be back again by coach in a few days,” 
he called to Mary, and with a wave of his hand 
disappeared. 

Mary sighed. 

“ There, you see,” said the Doctor. ” Here 
one minute and gone the next, like all sailors. 
Now, if you married me you would always have a 
friend and protector at hand.” 

R 
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“ So I would if I married anyone elae,** retorted 
Mary. 

*' Not if you married your smxiggler or mlot,** 
pointed out the Doctor. “ The one is littly at 
any moment to be apprehended for his misdeeds^ 
and either sent to serve in the Navv or else be 
transported, while the other would be days and 
weeks away in charge of ships and might never 
return, with me you would be able to enjoy a 
position superior to the others.” 

” I don't know that I want to be superior to 
anyone,” replied Mary. ” I'm happy enough 
here with men of my own soi* ” 

” I have no wish to hurry you, and I shall be 
here for several days,” said the Doctor. “ Think it 
over." 

He wandered slowly out of the shop and 
automatically found his way to the beach, ^zing 
abstractedly at the anchored shipping he noticed 
that sails were being loosed and boats being 
hoisted in. The folds of canvas stirring 
sluggishly under the influence of little catspaws 
brought him at once to a sense of the present. 
The ships were Indiamen, and the light airs 
which flumed over the surface of the smooth sea 
were from the south. In other words they were 
preparing to leave at the earliest opportunity for 
the Thames. 

While the Doctor stood on the beach, John in 
his cabin aboard the Clapham was helping a 
’ distended smuggler into his clothes. When the 
man with his hidden load of tea was at last restored 
to nmrmal he put a flipper-like arm into the pocket 
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of his bulging coat and painfully extracted a bag 
of guineas. 

John counted them carefully, and finding the 
amount correct pocketed the money and shep- 
herded the smuggler on to the quarter-deck, 
where he ostentatiously presented him with soma 
letters to post and tipped him. 

“ As soon as you get under way,” whispered 
the smuggler. “ The boat will be waiting.” 

John nodded and strolled back to his cabin, 
where he found another smuggler hanging about 
the door. 

“ About them drugs, sir, they’re all ready with 
sinkers attached,” announced the man. 

” Very well, the moment we get under way slip 
them out of the stern port. There will be a boat 
waiting,” answered John. “ Then come up 
straight to the gangway and jump into your own 
boat, which I will detain.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

John had scarcely got rid of the man when a 
midshipman came running down to tell him the 
Captain desired his presence on deck. John went 
smartly to his post. 

“ Stand by to weigh anchor, Mr. Adams,” 
said the Captain. ” We shall sail the moment 
the tide serves. I admire the quickness with 
which you returned the moment the wind 
shifted.” 

Thank you, sir.” 

** I hope it did not interrupt any serious 
business.’’ 

“No, sir, nothing at all important,” John 
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assured himj and went forward to superintend 
the weighing of the anchor. 

Half an hour later, with every sail set and 
drawing, the Clapham reached slowly out of the 
Downs in company with a fleet of vessels all 
anxious to make the Thames. Although the sky 
was clear and the sun warm there was an imper- 
ceptible haze over the sea, so that she gradually 
dissolved into the purple distance. 

Sitting on an old cask on the beach Doctor 
Hill watched the Indiaman fade away to the 
northward. He picked up a handful of pebbles 
and threw them idly at a desiccated stardsh which 
lay at long range. 

“ So much for Mr. John Adams,’* he mur- 
mured, as a stone hit the starfish in the middle. 
“ I shan’t be troubled with him again.” 

He rose ponderously from his seat and, favour- 
ing the busy beach with a contemptuous glance, 
turned his back on the ranks of boats and scurry- 
ing sailors and headed once more for the town. 
When he came back to the cookshop he found 
dinner in full swing and a number of burly men 
with very red faces and their pigtails wound round 
and round with tarred twine were making the 
most of the huge platters of beef before them. 

” Oy, here’s a blasted gentleman, Joe,” cried 
one of the diners as he caught sight of the Doctor. 

” All right, all right,” answered Joe. “ There’s 
no call to blow gravy over me if there is.” 

” Sally, here’s a gentleman come to try your 
beef ; you’re made for life, my lass,” shouted the 
fiat speaker. 
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Mary, very hot and with a stained apron on, 
pushed back a wisp of hair with the back of her 
hand and smiled at the Doctor. 

“ Would you like to try our beef, sir ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Certainly, but not too much if you please," 
replied the Doctor, and without ceremony sat 
himself down next to a longshoreman. 

The longshoreman with his mouth very full 
emitted a noise which sounded like " Bloff 
bloff.” 

“ I beg your pardon," said the Doctor politely. 

" Fine stuff, sir," remarked the man after 
swallowing hard. 

" I see you are enjoying it," replied the 
Doctor. 

" Enjoy 1 Ah, sir, a man can enjoy anything 
if he’s hungry enough,” said the man. ‘‘ When 
I was in the Snowflakcy brig, and we run out of 
provisions I even enjoyed eating my boots boiled 
with a seasoning of gunpowder." 

“ When I was shipwrecked in. the South 
Seas," said another, " the only thing 'vfe had to 
eat was sand and seaweed with an occasional 
oyster shell ground up fine and fried in tallow. 
Full of pearls those oysters was, but it wasn’t no 
good our thinking we were going to get rich. 
In the end we had to eat the pearls too. 1 
swallowed over a hundredweight myself.” , 

“ You’re a couple of bloody liars," growled a 
mahogany coloured man. “ Neither one of you 
has ever been out ofsoundin^ in your lives. NoV 
when I was in the Tou-Ree^ice^ 'fiiffate, we was 
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cast away on a West Indian cay and had to live 
on crocodiles and sea urchins.”. 

At this point a smoking plate of beef and 
carrots was slapped down in front of the Doctor, 
who attacked it with as much gusto as the others 
did theirs. 

” 1 am the Surgeon of the Claphanty East 
Indiaman,” he said when he had finished. 
” When I was washed overboard off the Cape I 
swam to an iceberg and lived on polar bears for a 
year. Unable to kindle a fire I roasted the meat 
by converting a sheet of ice into a burning glass 
and focussing the rays of tlfb sun. If 1 only 
wanted it just wrarmed 1 focussed the rays of the 
moon.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this sally. 

“ And how did you kill the bears, sir ? ” asked 
his neighbour. 

” I prescribed for them and dosed them out of 
my pocket medicine chest,” answered the Doaor. 

After this the Doctor was voted a wag and 
feeling towards him grew friendly. Seeing he 
had gained an advantage he immediately asked 
whether there was any likelihood of his being 
able to practise in Deal. 

” There’s a lot of Doctors here now,” said one 
of the diners. ” But there’s always room for 
another. People have got to go on dying.” 

“.Is there any elderly doctor who wouul think 
of retiring ? ” asked Hill. 

” Yes, there’s old Fripp, he’s nigh on eigh^ 
if he’s a day.” 

After ascertaiaing all the details of Dr. Fripp’s 
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pedigree, personal habits, patients and taste in 
spirits. Hill thought it might be worth while 
following the matter up. 

After heartily wiping their mouths the diners 
departed one by one, pausing at the door to 
exchange a few pleasantries with Mary. When 
the last one had gone the Doctor rose and went 
to Mary. 

“ If I set up as a doctor here will you marry 
me ? ” he asked. “ You see I can make myself 
agreeable to possible patients. It will mean that 
your son will be a gentleman.” 

” I’ll think it over,” said Mary thoughtfully. 

” It would be the best possible thing for the 
boy,” urged Hill. ” It will ^ve him a position 
in the world. I will give him education, and 
set him up in any learned profession he cares 
to adopt.” 

Mary looked at her hands, which were 
bespattered with grease, and then at Hill, and 
smiled again. 

“ I’d like to do my best for Johnny,” she 
remarked, and then burst out laughing. 
” You’ve got such a funny nose.” 

” It’s my most treasured possession,” said the 
Doctor gravely. " Future Hills will have the 
same nose and so bring gladness and joy to the 
world.” 

“ Well, I’ll think it over,” said Mary once 
again. “ I won’t say no,” 



CHAPTER XX 


It was no easy task to ^et a large sailing ship up 
the Thames when the wind was light and unsteady. 
Captain Hayward left the Clapham at Gravesend 
and hastened home, his work done, so that it fell 
to John to take the vessel up to'Blackwall. Most 
of the way the ship drifted sideways on the tide 
with her main yard aback, filling or backing as 
the pilot directed to avoid the shoals or turn a 
behcL These intricate manoeuvres were compli- 
cated by the fact that a crowd of other ships were 
doing the same thing, and no two vessels drifted 
or moved under sail at the same rate. By the 
time he let go his anchor off the Blackwall yard 
John was hoarse with shouting orders and 
thoroughly out of temper. 

While the crew were aloft giving the topsails a 
harbour furl John was busy with Customs officials 
and the Honourable Company’s clerks and officers. 
All the petty formalities drove him to silent fury. 
He wanted to get ashore, but knew it would be 
hours before he could. When, however, he was 
informed that he could not dock for a day or two 
hu annoyance decreased. There was no need for 
him to be on board while the powder and ammuni- 
tion were being unloaded, nor was his presence 
necessary while the ship waited in the stream. 

356 
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He might be able to get ashore as soon as he 
was finished with these papers and endless 
questions. 

“ That will do, I think, Mr. Adams,” said the 
senior official at last as he thrust a bundle of 
papers under his arm. 

“ Thank you, gentlemen,” said John and 
with the most perfunctory of nods hastened on 
deck. 

” Pipe all hands to splice the main brace,” he 
ordered the boatswain. 

Their work done the men gathered round the 
tubs for their last tot of rum, and with shouts and 
laughter drank to each other’s hedth. Already 
bumboats and peddlars were alongside, and soon 
the decks were swarming with people from the 
shore. Saucy wenches hailed sailors they had 
never seen before as long lost lovers and then, 
pulling flasks of spirits from their pockets invited 
them to drink. New hats, coats, shoes and every 
item of nautical finery were offered to the returned 
wanderers, and sales were expedited by free 
offers of drink. Since they no longer belonged to 
the ship the men had no hesitation in telling 
officers with the fullest detail exactly what they 
thought of them and speculated on their parent- 
age. All were burning to set foot ashore, and 
soon their bags were befiig tumbled into waiting 
boats, while they followed, generally under the 
charge of some fair charmer or boarding- 
house tout who would fleece them of their 
eighteen months’ accumulated pay in a week 
or so. 
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While the uproar was still at its height John 
was approached by a Semidc gentleman who 
carried an empty sack. 

'* You won*t be wanting that old uniform any 
more, Mithter Adamth,” said the gentleman 
insinuatiai^ Your good father, thir, hath a 
lovely ship ready for you to command. I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do, Mithter Adamth, I’ll buy ail 
your old uniformth for cash.” 

” What I Am I to go home naked ? ” asked 
John grinning. 

” I thell you a fine thilic thuit,” replied the 
business man quickly. ‘^A thuit made for a 
duke, Mithter Adamth, which 1 can only bring 
mythelf to part with becauth ith for you, Mr. 
'Adamth. I will make a thacrifith, Mr. 
Adamth.” 

” I don’t want a silk suit,” answered John. 
” And I may need this uniform for a long time 
yet.” 

” No, no,” cried the business man. ” You 
are captain now of a fine thip being built.” 

He made the gesture of a man learning to swim 
and then pointed to the shipyard beside the docks, 
where amid a mass of scwolding the frames of 
a new ship arose. 

John’s eyes lit up at the sight. 

” The old man is keeping his word at all 
events,” he thought, then asked the Jew what he 
would rive for ms old clothes. 

The Jew first named a very modest sunt, which 
John contemptuously refused and asked double. 
Soon they were bai^;aini!ng away merrily, the Jew 
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swearing that he had a wife and fourteen children 
who would be reduced to beggary unless John 
modified his harsh demands. Finally a bargain 
was struck and the two repaired to John’s 
cabin. 

While John was changing into a somewhat 
creased brown cloth suit and the Jew was cram- 
ming his uniforms into his sack there was a knock 
at the door and Budge put his head in. 

“ Will you be wanting me any more, sir ? ” 

“ No, Budge, the only thing you have to do now 
is to draw your pay.” 

“ Well, sir, as we’re parting, sir, if it’s custom- 
ary, sir,” stammered Budge, “ I ’flight make 
so bold as to say, sir. I’ve given satisfifiction I 
hope.” 

‘‘Yes, if you ever want a reference I’ll give 
you one,” answered John carelessly. 

‘‘ I shan’t have any money to go on land with, 
sir,” murmured Budge. 

The Jew dropped the bag of clothes only half 
full and approached Budge with a brotherly smile 
on his face. 

‘‘ You want money, eh ? ” he asked in the 
friendliest fashion. ‘‘ I can make a thmall 
advanth on your pay ticket. Only ten perthent 
a week to any friend of Mithter Adamth. Or I 
dithcount the ticket now for a very thmall com- 
mission.” 

Budge eyed him with disgust and looked 
sullenly at John, who had now dressed and was 
transferring his belongings into his pocket from 
a shelf. 
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“ I'd like to drink your health, sir," mumbled 
Budge. 

“Very well, go and do it,” advised John, ” but 
you'll find drink and wenches dear ashore to-night 
with a convoy of Indiamen in and six hundred 
tars out for fun.” 

“ You want a nith cheap barrel of thpiritth ? ” 
asked the business man. 

” Isn’t it usual, sir, to make a little present at 
times like this ? " asked Budge querulously. 

” No it isn’t, not aboard one of the Honourable 
Company’s ships,” answered John. “ You’ve 
earned your pay for doin^ your duty, and I’ve 
earned mine for doing mine. I see no reason 
why I should give you anything any more than I 
should personally reward the boatswain or the 
carpenter.” 

” You like a nith thuit ? ” asked the business 
man, but with a grumbling mutter Budge had 
gone. 

“ Very good polithy, Mithter Adamth,” com- 
mented the dealer. ” Never give prethenth.” 

“ This isn’t a tavern,” said John. “ I wonder 
he had the effrontery to ask me.” He clapped 
on his hat and left the cabin. 

As the tide was just on the turn John con- 
sidered it would be quicker to go home by land, 
so taking a boat he had himself and his small 
valise set ashore near the docks, where he gave a 
boy twopence to go and fetch a coach, llien, 
tmable to restrain his curiosity, he wandered over 
to the shipbuilding jrard to inspect his new 
command. Amid the shavings and piles of 
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timber he stood gazing at the gpreat curved timbers 
which rose from the massive keel. Shipwrights 
with their adzes were faithfully fairing the clean 
oak, while in the saw-pits other ribs and beams 
were being fashioned. Nearby another ship was 
almost planked, and there was a deafening noise 
of hammering. While he stood smiling at the 
wooden skeleton the boy returned to say there 
was a coach at the gate. 

“ My ship,” murmured John, then turned away 
and gave the boy another sixpence. 

During the drive into London John could 
think of nothing but the ship. She looked as 
though she would be smaller than the Clapham^ 
and therefore only be used for the Bombay and 
Bengal trades. So much the better, as he dis- 
liked China, and there were greater opportun- 
ities of making a private fortune on the India 
run. He bep[an to think of possible officers to 
serve under him, and mentally reviewed all with 
whom he had sailed. He was so lost in his own 
thoughts that he did not realise that he had given 
the coachman his father’s address, and was 
surprised when the vehicle finally pulled up 
before the shop and an officious apprentice flung 
open the door. 

** Is Mr. Adams senior in ? ” asked John, 
pulling himself together. 

Yes, sir.” 

” Kindly inform him that Captain Adams has 
returned home,” said John proudly, “ and tell 
the driver to go to Guildford Street.” 

The apprentice bowed and slammed the door, 
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then the coach j<^ed on. John put aside all 
professional thoughts and began to wonder how 
he ought to greet his wife. He knew that some 
sort of a present was expected of him, and had 
in his bag a small figure of a mandarin which 
nodded its head when touched. It was one of a 
consignment of three gross which he had shipped 
as part of his private trade. He had also a small 
canister of special tea and a shawl. After a 
moment’s consideration he came to the conclusion 
that he would make a good .impression if he came 
into the house actually carrying the gifts. Accord- 
ingly he opened his bag* and took them out, 
then sat for the remainder of the journey carefully 
nursing them on his lap. At last the coach 
reached his house and the coachman got down 
from his box to ring the bell. Guarding his 
presents very carefully John opened the door and 
descended gingerly to the pavement. He had 
his fare ready in his hand. While the coachman 
was getting the bag out of the vehicle John gave 
the bell another pull and waited impatiently 
stamping his feet. At last the front door opened 
and an extremely ugly maidservant confronted 
John. 

“ Take these,” he ordered, thrusting his 
presents into the astonished maid’s arms. 
“ Where’s your mistress ? ” 

” In the parlour, sir. What name ? ” 

” Take my bag upstairs,” said John, ignoring 
her question. ” And give me those things back. 
I’ll carry them myself.” 

John seized his presents and bounded up the 
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stiurs to the little parlour. Georgina was writing 
at a small desk set on the polished table in the 
middle of the room. On hearing the door flung 
open she looked up and gave a loud scream. 

“ My husband ! ” 

“ I’ve brought you a few little things from 
China, my dear,” said John quietly, as he depos- 
ited his presents on the table. 

Georgina rose quickly with her hands out- 
stretched. John noticed at once there had been 
a change in the fashions since he left. Gone 
were all stays and padding of the figure, and a 
light sack-like dress was caught in with a sash 
almost under the arm-pits, while the low neck 
revealed most of the lady’s bust. He approved 
of the mode and catching his wife in his arms 
kissed her warmly. 

” We heard you had arrived in the Downs 
yesterday,” said Georgina at last. “ Your 
brother said it would be days before you would 
arrive.” 

“ We came up the river by this morning’s 
tide,” answered John. ” But never mind that. 
I’m home, ^d I hear father is building a ship 
for me.” 

“ Oh ! John ! I have a surprise,” murmured 
Georgina coyly, and buried her face in his waist- 
coat. 

” Indeed ? ” 

” A sweet little surprise,” breathed Georgina. 

** What is it ? ” asked John uneasily. 

” Guess,” cooed Georgina, twisting off a 
waistcoat button. 
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** A legacy ? ” hazarded John. 

“ In a sense,” answered Georgina. 

“ In what sense ? ” 

” My dearest husband, a son and heir,” cried 
Georgina. 

“ Good God ! Another ” ejaculated John. 

” Another,” echoed Georgina, puzzled. 

” I mean another Adams,” explained John 
quickly. “I am glad to see the stock is so 
prolific.” 

“ Come and see our little Johnny,” urged 
Georgina. 

“ Yes, yes, of course, ’-answered John. 

Georgina took him by the hand and led him 
to a spare bedroom which had been turned into 
a nursery. Here, under the eye of an aged 
nurse pitted with smallpox a baby was crawling 
painfully over the carpet. 

“ Here is the master,” said Georgina to 
the nurse with a wave of the hand towards 
John. 

The old woman curtsied and grinned waggishly 
at him. 

Oh 1 He’s such a fine boy, sir, a son to be 
proud of,” she exclaimed, and darted forward to 
collar the infant. 

” He shows more signs of life than some I have 
seen,” admitted John when the child, howling 
loudly, was given to him for inspection. 

” ^ #ell behaved, sir,” simpered the nurse, 
as the child struck its father a hearty blow on the 
nose and yelled even louder. 

“ He looks strong,” remarked John. 
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“ And born so easy, sir, without giving his 
poor mother too much trouble,” continued the 
nurse. 

” Jenny ! ” cried Georgina sharply. 

” I dare say he’ll live to command an India- 
man, too,” remarked John, as he set the child 
back on the floor. ” It’s comforting to know 
we have interest enough to ensure him a safe 
career.” 

“ Perhaps, my dear, you will leave him in 
the position of a private gentleman,” said 
Georgina. 

** That remains to be seen,” replied John. 
” Meanwhile I dare say he’s happy enough with 
his nurse and doesn’t need us.” 

He opened the door and motioned Georgina 
to leave the room. She did so at once, blowing 
a kiss to the child as she went, and they returned 
to the parlour. Once again John indicated his 
gifts and sat himself down in the only comfortable 
chair while Georgina unpacked them and pro- 
fessed herself enraptured. 

“ I’m glad you like them,” said John. 

” They are charming and prove that I was in 
your thoughts even when you were thousands of 
miles away,” answered Georgina as she draped 
herself in the shawl and admired her reflection in 
a mirror over the mantelpiece. 

” I never forTOt you,” said John gravely. 

” I am so gkd you are tnck. Now I shall 
have a protector,” remarked Georgina, still 
admiring herself in the glass. “ Your father and 
brother have done nothing but interfere with my 
s 
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affiurs since the moment you left. First, I was 
spending too much, then they found fault with 
my doctor, then they tried to prevail upon me to 
use my influence with father over some tiresome 
document or other.” 

” Father and I understand one another, so 
there will be no more need for (Quarrelling,” said 
John. ” Since there is an addition to the flimily 
we shall have to watch the money carefully. 
However, father’s advice is always sound on that 
score, ril go and see him later and learn how 
things stand.” 

G^rgina turned and Awed him. 

” John, I am not at all sure that I approve of 
your father’s conduct of business. My dear 
fother says it is distressing to watch the way in 
which your family crush opposition and override 
any genteel impulse which will tend to reduce 
their profits.” 

“ We can only judge by results,” replied John. 
“ And 1 think you will admit the results are 
pleasing. 1 shall benefit to the tune of some 
thousands when he dies, and if he had not come 
to your father’s rescue you would have been 
nearly bankrupt. Heaven knows we have to do 
all kinds of strange things in order to acquire 
wealth.” 

” They ought not to have been so coarse in 
their manner when they forbade me to engage a 
manservant, although my TOsition demands one,” 
grumbled Georgina. ” llie lack of breeding 
mey showed was most distressing to a lady of 
dehcate nurture.” 
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“ Well, when all is said and done father is only 
a grocer and I’m only a sailor,” replied John. 
“ You must make allowances.” 

“ Oh 1 But gentlemen enter the Company’s 
Maritime Service,” protested Georgina with a 
smile. ” You are far above common retail 
trade.” 

” Perhaps, but I’d like to handle some of the 
profits made by retailing all the same,” said John. 
“ I owe my position, marriage and everything 
else to it.” 

“ Of course, I could not object to anything 
which gave me you, my dearest husband,” simp- 
ered Georgina. “ Dear Johnny will live to forget 
any humble origins.” 

‘‘ Three score years and ten will take him 
up to the year eighteen sixty-five, think of 
that,” remarked John. “ But the Company 
will last longer than he does. He’ll always 
be safe so long as he has an interest in the 
Company.” 

There was a discreet knock at the door and a 
servant came in carrying a note, which she 
timidly presented to John. 

” Father wishes us to dine with him and 
discuss afiFairs,” announced John after scanning 
the note. 

” 1 have no wish to dine with him,” said 
Georgina with a snifir. “ His manners are not 
nice.” 

” I ought to, though,” replied John. “ He's 
building a ship for me and will be my employer 
as well as my nther.” 
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** Very well, if think your profession comes 
before your wifeA feelings on your first day at 
home," said Georgina tartly. 

"A man’s profession always comes first," 
remarked John unconcernedly. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Old Adams stretched for the port and replenished 
his glass. 

“ Here’s to a glorious future, John my son,” 
he said, swallowing the wine. He smacked his 
mouth and smiled round the dingy dining-room. 

” Glorious tipple, my boy, is port.” 

John, who was alone with his father, agreed. 

“ Yes, my boy, I think there are great pros- 
pects,” continued old Adams. “ This war is 
sending up prices. I always said it would. Now 
we are building this ship you are secure. A fine 
ship she’ll be, my boy, everything of the best.” 

” I saw her in frame and thought she was being 
put together with fine materials,” said John. 

Now that I’m a grandfather we must look to 
the future. Your brother Henry is slow in find- 
ing a wife on account of his many interests. But 
when he gets this bank of his going he will settle 
down. Banking is all very well these days, but 
in times of peace I have my doubts. There are 
no big government contractors to borrow then.” 

” When do you think this ship will be 
launched ? ” asked John. 

“ Not for months,” answered his father. 
” She has to be planked, sheathed, and her decks 
laid. You can amuse yourself by being a gentle- 
man of leisure for the present. You’ll never 
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believe the trouble I've had vrith that fool Hbblea 
in getting her laid down. However, we've 
pushed him out now and he no longer has any say 
in matters. It's cost money, but it was.worth it. 
He has no idea of business, no idea at all." 

" Yes, I understood my wife there 

hsd bwn some disagreements," admitted 
John. 

"Your vnfe," said old Adams with distaste 
"Oh yes, there have been disagreements, my 
boy, but now you are home you can keep her in 
ormr yourself. I have no intention of meddling 
vnth your private affairs. Aut I warn you she is 
extravagant, and thinks the daughter of an 
India ship's husband is as good as a royal 
personage." 

" You can't expect a woman who was luxuri- 
ously brought up to realise the importance of 
monOT all at once," replied John in extenuation. 

" True," growled his father. “ Any child of 
Tibbles's is bound to be a spendthrift. How- 
ever, you know there are twenty shillings in a 
pound, and can be relied upon to be prudent." 

" What is your opinion of the war ? " asked 
John, to change the subject. 

" I think it's shaping well enough," replied his 
father. " Now we've beaten the French fleet 
they will send out more and more privateers, but 
th^ will not be able to stop us twng all their 
colonies. It's a good thing that expedition to the 
Low Countries was a flulure. We shall now be 
able to epare all our troofto for capturing the West 
Indian Islands, and so get complete control of 
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the mm and sugar. That will be a 6ne thing, a 
rum and sugar monopoly. Worth any amount of 
wars. Sugar is bound to go up» so’s tea.” 

” I must be going home,” remarked John, 
looking at his watch. 

” Yes, my boy, do ^ou go,” said his father. 
” Come and see me again soon about your private 
trade. If you should visit Tibbies tell me how 
you think he is. He was not very well when last 
I saw him. If he intends to become an invalid 
he will be no more worry to us.” 

John rose to go and after bidding his ftther 
good night went to the parlour, where his mother 
was sewing by the light of a single candle. She 
looked up when her son came into the small circle 
of light. 

” So you’re a ftither too now, John,” she 
mumbled. 

” Yes, mother, he seems a healthy enough 
child.” 

” See you have more,” counselled his mother. 
“ That wife of yours will be a sore trouble to you 
if she’s allowed to be idle and play the fine lady. 
She thinks we are beneath her, John my boy, 
although we’ve saved Tibbies- from ruin, as I 
told her.” 

” 1 must be going home,” murmured John. 

” See you are master in ^t house,” continued 
the old woman. ” Your father is master here, 
and a fine life he leads me, but I respect him for 
it all the same.” 

” No doubt we shaHljog along comfiartabiy 
enough,” said John. 
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** It irill be four own ibult if fou’re not com> 
forteU^** remmedlin mother. 

John said good night and wandered out into 
HdborO) where a few scattered lamps feebly 
illuminated the muddy street Af^ what 
seemed an endless walk through alleys and dead 
streets he at last arrived at his own home, and 
was let in by the servant. 

** Where’s your mistress ? ” asked John. 

“ She is retiring, sir.” 

John nodded and went into the dining-room, 
where he found a decanter o‘f rather p^r sheriy 
and poured himself out at glass, llien, with 
candle in hand, he walkefl solemnly round the 
room examining the furniture and the prints on 
the walls. He had not been at home long enough 
after his marriage to get ftmiliar with it. When 
he finished his tour and set his empty glass down 
on the sideboard he came to the conclusion that he 
had a very snug berth. He went slowlf up to bed. 

The next morning Georgina in a satm dressing- 
gown and a lace cap served him with tea in the 
same dining-room, which seemed bright and 
comfmtable in the sunlight. 

“ Now you are a Captain, my dear,” said 
Gccxg^na, sipping her tea, ” we ought to look fat 
a huger house in a better neighbourhood.” 

” When 1 have made one voyage and drawn 
my pty and profits 1 might consider the question,” 
repim John. ” But at the moment we have a 
son to oonrider, and more prospects than cash. 
I don’t think we can b(beny bcMer off than we 
are here.” 
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** Lave itt a oottan k very nvce^ no doab^*’ 
smiled Georgina. "But diere is position to be 
considered.” 

" Myposition is on thequarter-deck,”an8wered 
John. " It matters to no one where I live ashore. 
Why, Briggs, who used to command the Fort 
Wtl&am^ used to live in a lodging house in 
Wapping. He may still be there for all I know. 
An expensive house will not help me in the least 
in my profession.” 

“ But it is due to you,” protested Georgina. 
” Remember you rank with a post-captain in the 
Navy.” 

” I may do socially, t>ut I know very well what 
would happen if I tried to presume on the rank 
at sea,” replied John. “ Since I shall be away 
most of the time it would be wanton waste to have 
a lai^ house.” 

” I should be happier somewhere else,” sighed 
Geoi^ina. ” Of course, if my happiness is 
nothing to you . . . .” 

” Our happiness must come second. The first 
consideration is amassing sufficient wealth for 
our child,” tountered John. “ 1 may be drowned 
or die of fever or get killed . ...” 

” No, no,” cried Georgina, and produced her 
handkerchief. 

” Such eventualities must be prepared for,” 
persisted John. ” Also we might have nwre 
child^ later.” 

Georatna put awav her handkerchief and 
fitvoured her husband wMi a smile. 

“ It is my duty to ensure tMt our finuidei 
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potttiQn b absolutely sound*’* added John. *' I 
must you not to discuss it, but leave it entirely 
in my l^ds.” 

’’Very well, my dear," said Geor^na, who 
realised she was bmten but hoped to win in time. 

’’ If I think another house necessary I promise 
I will consult you," conceded John. 

*’ We must call on dear father to-day,” 
remarked Georgina, after a short silence. '* He 
has not been at all well of late. I am afraid your 
relatives vexed and distressed him.” 

’’ Very well, my dear," said John. 

Since his wife Ibd commented adversely on his 
suit John went out to a tailor directly after 
breakfast and ordered clothes of the latest cut. 
*He then returned home to escort Georgina to her 
father’s. Although the day was fine and the 
distance short, Georgina at first wished to order a 
hackney coach, but on meeting with resistance 
attempted to compromise with a sedan chair. 
But it was of no avail, John insisted on walking, 
swearing that he had not used his legs for 
months and wanted to get the stifiFness out of 
the joints. 

walk they accordingly did, althoi^h in her 
heart Georgina knew that the butler would 
despise her when he saw them on the paternal 
doorstep with no vehicle behind them. What- 
evs||j*||ie butler thought, his fiice did not betray 
him'^hen he opened the door, and with a superior 
Sfnx bowed a welcome to John. 

*’ Is your master in his study ? " asked 
Georgina. ■ 
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“ Yes, madam. He is feeling a tri6e low ch» 
morning) madam.** 

“ Kindly announce us.’* 

The butler walked gravely to the study door 
and knocked. A few moments later John found 
himself in the presence of his fither-in-law. 
During the time he had been away^ Mr. Tibbies 
had aged and looked ill. Clad in his old dressing- 
gown and nightcap, he seemed to be but a 
shadow of the magnificent shipowner who had 
patronized John in the coffee house at their 
first meeting. Mr. Tibbies held out a langmd 
hand, which felt cold and flaccid when John 
took it. 

“ So, John, you are back. I am glad,** said 
Mr. Tibbies. 

“ I am sorry to find you ill, sir,*’ replied John 
sincerely. 

“ 1 have a slight uneasiness, little pain, you 
understand, but an imeasiness,” murmured Mr. 
Tibbies. “lam sorry to have to say that, although 
unwell, I have been subjected to various petty 
annoyances and slights which my enfeebled con- 
dition does not enable me to bear with proper, 
equanimity.** 

“ I hope the physicians will soon cure you,** 
said John politely. 

“ I have every confidence in my medical 
adviser,** was the answer. “ He has perfbamed 
the necessary phlebotomy and administered the 
correct specifics. But, John, who can remedy 
a wounded heart ? *’ 

“ Tell John all your troubles, father. I know 
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he will ijmjMdiiae and awf te able to help,*' 
uraed GeiMgina. 

^ I regret to say I have had serious disagree- 
ments with your father and brother," began Mr. 
Tibbies. " They have treated me as mough I 
were totally ignorant of the very rudiments of 
buuness, and not hesitated to be c^ensive when 
their plans clashed with mine. At last, disgusted 
with thdr lack of manners and consideration, 1 
pracdcally retired from active participation in 
our interests. My father was in the Maritime 
Interest, and I have spent the greater part of my 
life loyally supplying the^ Company with ships. 
It is, ^erefore, scarcely to be wondered at that I 
resent vulgar interference from men who only 
' entered the Interest through my good graces. 
All the more was I grieved when I found that 
their sole ambition was to make a vast profit by 
any means whatsoever. They have estranged me 
from the most genteel and respectable business 
houses fm* no better reason than that they thought 
such houses insufficiently ruthless in their 
methods. In my opinion the whole of their 
»oon(hict has been ungentlemanly. I am afraid 
that the French Revolution is at the back of the 
whole thing.’* 

" I am sorry to hear there have been disagree- 
.ud ^ “ But ^ me, heve «ur 
orofita increased or decreased smce my nmer 
joined fiwoes widi you ? ** 

"As a matter of fitet th^ have increased 
somewhat," answeesd Mr. Tibbies widi an 
uiiea^ eough. " But profits on the whofaf are not 
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die whole end ofi&aa. There are gented and 
ungenteel ways of conducting business^ and I 
proer die genteel.'* 

So it’s more a quarrel over mannors than 
money," concluded John. 

“ Predsely,” answered Mr. libbles. " I 
refuse to associate myself with blustering money 
grabbing.” 

“ I dunk you have acted wisely," opined John. 
'* By stepping aside you have enabled fiit^ to 
get his wa^, and have made a good income for 
yourself wi^out having to adopt methods you 
dislike. Why not leave things as they are, and 
spend the rest of ;^our days as a private gentleman 
who has sold his interest to another ? 

“ That is precisely what I intend to do," said 
Mr. Tibbies. " I am glad you concur with me. 
It is the only dignified course." 

“ I knew John would be able to help you,” 
exclaimed Grorgina. 

After a few minutes of desultory conversation 
Mr. Tibbies grew pale and said he was not strong 
enough to continue the audience. Georgina at 
once commiserated with him and offered to remain 
in the house in case he should need any help. 
But with a gracious wave of the hand her fiither 
dismissed her. 

Out in the square John looked at the outside 
of tiw house and borst into laughter. 

** John 1 ” excfauxned Georgina in a shocked 
voace. ** Surely fioiher is n0E a nibject fyt merri- 
menl;.** 

" 1 tMsn*t laugUng at hia^" explained John. 
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**I ma thinking how 1 Mood here one night 
hxddng up at your window.*' 

“ l£>w romantic I '* breathed Georgina. 

“ I remember swearing when I saw you 
wouldn’t let me in,” continued John. “ It was a 
pity you didn't, for stolen fhiits are always the 
sweetest, and we were going to be married in any 
case.” 

'* It would have been most improper if I had,” 
remarked Georgina primly. 

'* On the contrary, it would have made you far 
more eager to marry me than you were,” count- 
ered John. “ I had to bully you into coming to 
chur^.” 

” Oh, but my maiden modesty,” cried 
Geor^a. 

** Well, all that's over and done with now,” 
said John, then, turning his thoughts to 
other matters, asked, ” Where’s your sister, 
Amelia ? ” 

“ She is staying with relatives in the country,” 
answered Georgina. ” In strict confidence I may 
tell you dut mther sent her there because she 
became quite intolerable. Would you believe it, 
but she actually reproached poor fiither for the 
&ct that you fell in love with me and not with 
her?” 

” Indeed ? ” 

“ Yes, and if you remember she spread dreadful 
scandals about you out of pure jealousy, and when 
1 knew that our darlttg would be bom she dared 
to ezmess the hope^ltmit he would not take after 
his father.” 
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During the whde of the stroll bade to Guild- 
ford Street Geor^na enlarged on the vindictive- 
ness of her sister and the agonies her father had 
suffered. 

Dining the days which followed John enjoyed 
himself £>ing nothing and having his wife as a 
constant companion. He soon accepted her as a 
matter of course and was much gratified to find 
that she would listen for hours to his comments* 
on Asia, his opinion of the Honourable Company, 
and his views on politics. Although she showed 
a tendency to be extravagant he was secretly 
flattered when she said that lavish expenditure 
was the prerogative of a Captain. By carefully 
checking expenditure he managed to live well and 
satisfy his wife that he was maintaining his posi- 
tion. 

In due course the time arrived when he had to 
attend the office of Mr. Puddock to draw his pay 
for the preceding voy^e. He strolled down to 
Leadenhall Street at his leisure, with no intention 
of pocketing the usual pile of gold but of instruct- 
ing the clerks to transfer his balance to Messrs. 
Adams and Son, who had kindly consented to act 
as his bankers. When, however, he came fisce 
to fiice with his former messmates his lofty 
dem^our abruptly vanished, and he hailed 
them cheerfully. Each mate was accompanied 
by some friend, who generally turned out to be a 
creditor or relation. 

** Do I hear you’ve got a'hOmmand, Adams ? ” 
asked Dickson. 

Tes, a ship now building.** 
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** Lucky dog,'* remarked Dij^keon. " It*ll be 
years before 1 get tme." 

The clerks at die desks round the room were 
busy shovelling out gold and silver to the throng 
of officers ana petty officers and calling out 
nameia While John was receiving congratula- 
tions on all sides he felt a tug at his arm and 
turned to find himself face to fact with Doctor 
Hill. 

“ So you are to be a commander ? " said the 
Doctor grinning. ** Well, my bov, I’m going to 
be a commancwr too, a lord and master. I’ve 
got married.” 

“ A very good thing,” replied John. “ It’s 
pleasant to come home to a comfortable house 
and find that a wife has your dinner all ready for 
you. I find it suits me very well and spares me 
all the trouble and expense I used to go to when 

wantKl a wench. By the wa)^ I have a son.” 

” I know that,” replied the Doctor tartly. ” I 
was in the shop when you were first shown him.” 

” No, 1 mean a son by my wife,” corrected 
John. “ Now that you have reminded me, 
though, I must go down to Deal some day and see 
die o^er one is {nroperly cared for.” 

"The other one is perfecdy cafed for, and 
diere is no need whatever fi>r jxm to set f^ in 
Z>eal,” growled the Doctor. “ I am caring for 
him, and nightly 1 pray to God that he will never 
resemble his fiidier.” 

"What are you dmng with the boy?” 
demanded John. 

" I Am has stq^dher, his mother has done me 
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the honour of nariTing me,** MBwered the Doctor 
proudly. 

“ Good heavens 1 " exchumed John. “ W^t- 
ever brought her to that ? i could have given 
her money enough if she was desdcute.” 

She was not destitute,'* snapped thf^Jh^ctor. 
“ And by marrying showed sound go^ sense. 
In order to win her I had to take your damned 
bastard to my bosom and bribe her partner in 
business. Now she has a home and position." 

" Well, there’s something to be said for 
position," remarked John. " Although it is a 
word I am beginning to get tired of, but she's not 
yet twenty, and you must be over fifty, and do not 
resemble a Greek god in fiice or figure. Did she 
marry you for your position only ? " 

" No,” replied the Doctor coldly. “ She 
married out of affection and esteem." 

" Well I’m damned," murmured John. 

A moment later his name was called and he 
went to the desk to arrange about his pay. When 
he had done the Doctor was nowhere to be 
seen. 

On the way home he could think of nothing but 
•Mary, and wonder why she ever married a man 
whose character she had ample opportunity to 
study during hm confinement m Newgate. There 
was no doubt that Hill had done most of the work 
in saving her life) and she was probably showing 
her gratitude. Also a servant girl would be sure 
to have hankerings after a panour and servants 
of her own as wdl as a wish to better herself 
8Qdslly> By the time he got home John decided 
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iShat Idary had acted wiaely, and he was glad he 
had no ftraer responsibiltdea towards her. 

Scarcely had John set foot in his own hall when 
he was accost^ by the nuud, who was in an 
ofafvious state of extreme distress. 

** Oh, sir, the mistress, sir, said would you go 
to Mr. Tibbies at once.*' 

“ What is the matter ? " asked John. 

“ Oh, sir,** wailed the maid. “ The poor 
gentleman is dying of a great pain in the guts.** 



CHAPTER XXII 


The funeral was over, and the soberly-clad 
mourners decorously returned to the house to 
hear the will read. Over the massive front door 
hung a hatchment with the Tibbies arms ; a ship 
under topsails, jib and mizzen, passing a minaret 
between two palm trees, all proper. Crest, a 
demi-Hindoo, proper, holding a Book of Common 
Prayer displayed proper. Something of the chill 
of a family vault pervaded the stone hall when the 
butler opened the door and admitted the lawyer 
and his clerk. The family were gathered in the 
drawing room upstairs sipping sherry and talking 
in low voices about the weather. As the foot- 
steps of the lawyer were heard approaching there 
was a general uneasiness. Old Adams fidgeted 

a tiny chair which seemed likely to collapse any 
moment under his vast weight. On a settee 
near the window Amelia Tibbies was snivelling 
Jloudly. 

A little round table was set before the lawyer, 
and his clerk, having spi^d out the papora, 
withdrew. John and Amelia looked at eacn othor 
inquiringly. How would they frre ? With 
much coughing the lawyer started reading the 
unintelligible legal phraseology of the wHl in a 
monotonous voice which buzzM on and on ^th 
an occasional staccato cough in the silotce of the 

a*S 
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roocn. At hst he etopped, aad old Adams 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

** Well, he kept his word at all events, and made 
Geof^a sole heir,” he remarked. 

” It*s monstrous 1 ” cried Amelia hysterically. 
“ 1, the eldest daughter, am left with nothing, 
noting. It is monstrous.” 

“ As a maiden lady the legacy of fifty pounds 
per annum ought to keep you,” said ol^ Adams. 
“ Your expenses cannot be very heavy.” 

“ Am I to be driven from this house ? ” 
demanded Amelia. 

“Of course,” answered<»old Adams. “The 
house goes to my son John through his wife, and 
then to his heirs.” 


' Amelia rose to her feet quivering. 

“ It's a conspiracy. I see it is a conspiracy. 
You said just now he had kept his word and 
made Georgina sole hdr. That proves it is a 
conspiracy to rob me of my right,” she screamed. 
“ l^ny it if you dare.” 

“ My dear Miss lobbies ...” murmured the 
lawver soothingly. 

“As an executor, miss, 1 cannot see that you 
have any rights other than those contained in tho 
will,” said old Adams truculently. “ In my 
opinion no woman ought to be allowed any pro> 
perty whatsoever, muw less fifty pounds a year 
to play, ducks and drakes wiu on frills and 


baublelt” 


“ You are die conspirator 1 ” excfa^ned Amdia, 
stabbing an accusing finger in the direction of 
old Adams. 
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Rubbish, woman,'* replied that wordiy. " I 
took the obvious course of assurinff mysw that 
jrour sister would be properljr proviosd tor before 
I gave my consent to the ma^ with my son." 

"Hal A marriage of convenience. I knew 
it. Who indeed would' marry dear Georgina if 
there were no money attached ? " 

Georgina sprang to her feet. 

" And who indeed would marry you even with 
money attached ? " demanded Georgina of her 
sister. " I am glad I have given my dear husband 
a worthy house, where we may bring up our child 
in correct surroundings." 

" No doubt there will be a perfect troop of 
little grocers profaning the ancestral home of the 
Tibbies fomilv before long," answered Amelia. 
" If that is to be the case I am glad, yes, glad that 
I shall not be present to witness the degradation." 

She paused, and after uttering one or two 
inarticulate sounds, suddenly rushed out of the 
room. Old Adams sniffed as the door banged, 
and then looked at John. 

" You have inherited a valuable house, my boy, 
jbut not such a great deal of money with it, so 
don't be e^j^vagant or try to play the nabob. 
You will have a Targe interest in your new ship, 
but you had t>etter leave all business matters to 
me and content yourself with commanding her." 

He struggled to his feet and ambled rc^nd the 
roosn appraiping the furniture and omammits, 
wh3e John and Georgum nerved the lawyer with 
a glass of sherry and necesved his oompUments on 
mat inherhance. 
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“ It bU elegant enough,'* remarked old 
Adams from the end of the room. “ Not the 
sort of house I should choose, though. Since I 
am an executor I suppose I had better look 
dirov^h all the papers and documents in the study 
downstairs." 

" Perhaps you would like my assistance, sir," 
said die lawyer. 

" 1 should be very grateful for it, sir," replied 
old Adams. " I cUre say some of his a^rs 
were badly involved." 

“ Ah 1 ” sighed the lawy(^r. “ The unfortun- 
ate gendeman made many errors, but who of us 
has not ? " 

" I have not," answered old Adams, and 
trundled out of the room with the lawyer follow- 
ing in his wake. 

John and Georgina being left alone exchanged 
glances of mutmu satisfaction. 

" We must move in here at once,” <lecided 
Geot^a. 

“ Very well," answered John. " No doubt we 
shall be able to let our present house. 1*11 ask 
father about it." 

So in a few days John found hinuflf installetf 
in the tree^lined square with a butler and a foot- 
man to wait upon him and a coatm in which to 
drive abroad. News of his good fortune having 
spread* abroad in the usual mysterious manner, he 
soon fa^n to receive numtim of callers, llie 
first was Captain Hayward, who appeared in foU- 
dreia unifiirm and invited himself to dinner, where 
he made a great and lasdng ifnpression ml the 
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two Mistes Bodger, daughters aa undernrrker, 
whom Georgina had known ainoe childhood. 
When the ladies had withdrawn and John was 
alone with his former commander, Hayward took 
the opportunity of asking the exact fortune Mr. 
Bodger was expected to leave, whether he had 
any sons, and ifjohn thought a match with one of 
the daughters would be sound policy. 

One morning when John was in the dreary 
study doing his best to master the intricacies of 
ship*owning and naval architecture the footman 
entered wim a superior smirk and announced 
there was a person who wished to pay his 
respects. 

“ What sort of person ? *’ asked John, looking 
up from a long list of trading profits. 

" A person in somewhat reduced circumstances, 
sir, I should imagine,” answered the servant. 

“ Show him in,” ordered John wearily. 

A few moments later John was looking with 
some distaste at his former servant. Budge, who in 
torn and stained clothes stood twisting his hat 
between his fingers. 

“ Well ? ” said John with a lift of the eye- 
'^rows. 

“ I was Wondering whether you could help me, 
sir,” muttered Budge. ” I’m penniless.” 

” Tes, I dare say 1 could find you a berth,” 
answered John. ” There are five Indiamen 
^ttinjg out at the moment, and owing to the 
activities of die press gapgs men are rather scarce. 
If you come bai^ to-morrow I can give you a 
kttct to a ftiead who will be able to sign you on.” 
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** I don’t wMi to go to tea, rir/* nid Budge in 
alov voice. 

** That b the cmly sort of empleyment I can 
offer you,** rmlted John. *' I have few interests 
aihoie.” 

** I should like a post in this establishment, 
«r/* murmured Budge. 

“lam afraid you will not get one. I have all 
the servants 1 require." 

** Your secrets would be safe, sir, if you 
employed me," said Budge,, with an insinuating 
UBiIe. “ I'm sure Mrs. Adams would be very 
distressed, sir, if she leamf that you had kept a 
woman in Newgate after your marriage and that 
you hired a Chinese whore at Whampoa." 

“ Not nearly so distressed as you will be if you 
don't leave this room at once," cried John. 

“ Very well, sir," snarled Budge, as he sidled 
towards the door. “ But don’t say I didn’t give 
you a chance.” 

He escaped before John could catch him, and 
hb hurrying footsteps could be heard crossing the 
hall. John rang tM bell and returned to his 
desk, where the piles of his late father-in-law’s 
papers stall awaited his attention. 

“ In no drqimstances is that perscm to be 
allowed in thb house," he ordered tae ftiotman. 

He spent the rest of the day mastering detaib 
of ^pl^cUng costs and char^ parties. 

. For a few weeks Jolui eiyoyed hb life, ^ad 
espedaUy apprecbted the feet tMt he had a iwons 
to himee!:^ where he could retbe and ind out 
jeacriy what a riupowner coidd make feeoa ffus 
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kboun of ifaqmrights and seamen. Nte 
quently ordered his coach and drove down to 
Kadcwalli where he would spend hours wandering 
about shipyards, kicking great baulks of oak, 
and watch with breathless attention a1man driving 
in a treenail. All treated him with the greatest 
deference, as was proper to a Commander in the 
Honourable Company’s Maritime Service who 
kept his carriage and was known to have relatives 
amongst the wealthiest in the land. As time 
went on life at home began to bore him, and he 
spent more and more time at Blackwall. 

Soon his ship lost the appearance of a gaunt 
skeleton of grey wood. Frpshly-sawn planks of 
sweet smelling oak swept in graceful curves along 
her sides. About the bow and stern carved 
wreaths and figures began to appear, while in a 
workshop near by an old man with no other tools 
than adzes started fiishioning a treo>trunk into the 
graceful figure of a woman. In the forge black- 
smiths wim ringing blows were beating the red- 
hot iron into chainplates, ringbolts and other 
fittings. Day after day John watched the 
hundreds of thousands of bolts and nails disappear 
jlnto bare wood and saw the gaping cavity of the 
hull jnadiMllv decked in. 

T/Vl«n he drove home for dinner with shavings 
sticking to lus clothes and sawdust in his shoes 
he pictured his ship already afloat with sails bent 
woHtng A flur wind ii^ the Downs. Having 
'no sss sse d himwtfcrf' the model from which she was 
bciag boUt he wait m a psiatm and commissioiied 
a partesit of ^ veswl^ explaining how he 
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intended to have her rimed and what oolourt he 
would use on her hull. The painter, aflber 
emmning the model and making careful notes of 
the details, promised to mtecute me work with the 
greatest des^tch. 

Georgina did not entirely approve of her 
husband's preoccupation with his profession, and 
although sne was busv receiving and returning 
visits relt 'that she would prefer an occasional day 
at home with John. On the rare occasions when 
John was at home he shut himself up in his study 
and was too busy to give her any attention. 

One evening when they had gone to bed she 
expressed her doubt as to whether it was quite 
proper for a captain to mix himself so much in 
the mechanical work of shipbuilding. Gentlemen 
generally left these minor details to the proper 
artisans and contented themselves with command- 
ing. The late Mr. Tibbies only did such work 
as was proper to his station. 

“ That is as may be, my dear," answered John 
sleepily. " But my life and the life of all on 
board depends on the ship being staunch. Your 
father had Captains to assure memselves all was 
well. 1 am combined captain and part owner,^ 
so must do the work of both." 

~ You should draute part of die duties to a 
subordinate," said (^rgina. 

" I have none as yet, ’ grunted John. 

" You have a duty to your family as well as to 
the Company," ar^ed Georgina. " It w not 
right that I should always have to pay my calls 
ak»e, and I know many of our friends would be 
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diarined to meet you. We do not want dear 
little Jolinny to grow up without evenknowmg 
bis father by sight. So, my dear, it is most 
important that you should find some person who 
can arrange these little details for you, and I am 
sure your father and brother would he only too 
pleased to take the monetary side of the enterprise 
completely off your hands. It is most singenteel 
to leave this house like a common labourer at 
sunrise and only return at sunset. Remember, 
you rank with a post>captrin in the Royal Navy, 
and I am sure they are above supervising mere 
carpenters.*’ 

A peaceful snore answered this speech. 

The next morning John left for Blackwall as 
usual before his wife was dressed. He returned* 
only just in time to receive a number of guests for 
dinner, none of whom he had ever set ^es on 
before. It was apparently his duty to escort an 
immensely fat lady m a turban and ostrich feathers 
to the table. He never learnt her name, and 
spent most of dinner casting covert glances at 
hinr ample bosom, which seemed likdy at any 
moment to burst the low*cut dress which was 
stretched with difficulty over her person. 

“ And so you have been to China, Captain 
Adams,” she Simpered. “ How strange and 
how magical such countries must be. I adore 
their porcelain and their tea. What consummate 
taste, coupled with what skill, they laRist possess. 
What is y^ opinion of China, Captain Adams F” 

” Ajp amazmg country, madam, where ffie 
wapton wear trousers and bind up their feet in 
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uamtitd John. mandarins allow their 

nails to grow to enormous length to show that 
diey have never done any maniw labour.” 

What aristocracy I ” cried the lady. '* I 
have alwap held that it ill befits a gentlewoman 
to walk, oiough, of course, dancing may be |per- 
mitted. I expect you long to return to China, 
Captain Adams, and see more of their noble 
customs.” 

” I am never sorry to get to sea, ma’am," 
admitted John. ** And China is without doubt a 
magnificent country whdfe fresh objects of inter- 
est meet the beholder at every turn." 

The gentleman on John’s left, who wore his 
own hair powdered and was middle-aged, smiled 
broadly. 

“ Ah 1 I have heard the Chinese women are 
delightful. Porcelain shepherdesses, ma’am, 
domed in the rarest silks and exhaling mysterious 
^erftunes compounded from ingredients unknown 

John thought of the filthv sweating coolies, 
the /aitka girls with the wrinUed crone m charge, 
and the wax-like Chinese merchants who spaW 
incessantly on his sacred deck. 

” Oh, Mr. Hambleshaw, I vo^ you are a sad 
libertine,” ^gled the fiit lady. 

** No, mr am, but a connoisseur of beau^ in 
every fom%” answered the gentleman. " lliat 
t ^ 

When the ladies l^thdiew John fiwnd Kmself 
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in die oompany €£ five total sttangen, who all 
seemed to regard him as a sort of oracle on every 
question. 

A bland gendeman in a magnificent flowered 
waistcoat with heavy gold seau hanging below 
drew his chair near to John's. 

And what are your idews on credit Captain 
Adams ? " he asked. 

“ I hardly know,” stammered John. 

” Hum. As bad as that, is it r ” remarked the 
bland gentleman thoughtfully. 

“ Well, no,” said John. “ I mean I caif 
scarcely give an opinion on it at the 
moment” 

" Ah I You’ve got your doubts too,” cried 
an elderly gentleman in a wig. ” So have 1, 
Captain. But I dare swear your bank will soon 
be able to form an opinion.” 

” No doubt,” agreed John vaguely. 

” I’m willing to risk a little when you’ve made 
up your mind,’' the gendeman in the wig informed 
him in a low voice. *' You know ... a nod is 
as good as a vdnk with me.” 

Mr. Hambleshaw, the connoisseur of beauty, 
jsas thirsty for information. 

” Now, with regard to the slave trade. Captain 
Adams, what do^u think ? ” 

” It seems to employ a great many ships and 
seamen,” hazarded John. 

’’Ah i Ytiat’s what I say,” cri^ all the 
gentlemen in chorus. 

" I don't know how they will mam^ about 
'eugar Ind nun If^^cy sup^lress it,” continued 
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John, who had heard hit fiither at length <m the 
matter. ** The]^ will both go up and a couple of 
hundred ships lie idle as well.’* 

" It is time the legislature was taken out of 
the hands of a few irresponsible squires and the 
merchants who make the country rich put in their 
places,” opined the elderly gentleman. 

” Whiegery 1 ” snapped a small gentleman 
who hadmtherto been silent. 

” And what of it, sir ? ” demanded the elderly 
gentleman. 

Without making any reply the small gentleman 
asked John : 

” Wliat will be the outcome of the accusations 
against Warren Hastings ? ” 

” 1 have not had the time to give the matter 
much attention,” confessed John. 

The remainder of the company looked at the 
small gentleman as though he had been very 
properly snubbed. 

” It would be better if the Honourable Com- 
pany was allowed to conduct its own afifiurs in 
Its own way without political interference,” 
remarked the elderly gentleman. ” I have every 
confidence in the Company. Gentlemen, I giy^ 
you the toast of the Honourable East India 
Company, coupled with the name of Captain 
Adams, its brightest ornament.” 

As the port oegan to drculate more freely and 
tongues if^ged louder, John became less cir- 
cumspect in his answers to the questions fired at 
him. The questions also became unintelligible 
or rambling. 
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** Your wife told mj wife all about you,*' coa« 
fided the elderly gentleman. 

“ 1 don’t bdieve you work all day, though, you 
doe. Tell me where do you go ? ** 

” Blackwall,'* answered John. “ I watch my 
ship beine built. Fine ship, magnificent ship. 
Come to Blackwall with me and 1*11 show you. 
Oak from rail to garboard, finest copper, pierced 
for thirty-eight twelve-pounders, but I’m going 
to have carronades on quarter-deck and forecastle. 
Come and see. I’m prouder of my ship than any- 
thing in the world. You come and see.” 

“ Sit all day watching a ship ? ” asked Mr. 
Hambleshaw. 

*‘ Finest ship in the world I ” cried John. ** I 
give you the toast of my ship, gentlemen.” 

While the toast was being drunk the elderly 
gentleman smiled and nodded his head like one 
of John’s Chinese mandarins. 

” You will go far. Captain Adams. Always 
an eye on your trade.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 


The launching of an East Indiaman was a great 
occasion. When John’s new ship) resplendent 
in new paint and sinning with gold leaf, was ready 
to take the water, preparations were made for an 
unusually magnifittnt ceremony. Around the 
bow a stand for spectator was built and covered 
in red cloth ornamented with coats of arms, while 
at the intervals along the sides and rear flag poles 
were placed. A large mould loft, where normally 
the plans of ships were drawn out full size, was 
clea^ and decorated ready for long trestle tables 
which would soon be loaded with substantial food 
and appetising wines. 

On ue appointed day a huge crowd gathered 
in the yard, consisting of all the workmen with 
their flunilies and fnends. The other ships which 
were building were speedily utilised as grand- 
stands and decorated with bunting flown from the 
scaffolding round them. On the river a fleet of 
wherries hovered while the Indiamen in the 
stream hoisted ail their flags, anil one which was 
almost ready to sail rigged roan ropes aloft so that 
the yards dbuld be manned, l^e Honourable 
Ccnnpany'a yacht with several members of the 
Court of Directors anchored close inshors^where 
• magnificent view could be obtained, m^diortly 
•jRbeawafds the TSrimty House yacht jpgpd her. 
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It was a sunny morning, widi a fresh northerly 
wind which made the flags stream out to the best 
advantage. 

John in his full-dress uniform drove down in 
state mth Georgina by his side, and on nearing 
the gate of the dockyard became involved in a 
press o£ coaches beloti^ng to members of the 
Marine Interest, Directors and other great person- 
ages. By a great stroke of luck old Adams had 
'managed to get the Countess of Bungay to con- 
sent to perform tiie christening ceremony, and 
there was her ladyship’s coach with gold and 
scarlet hammer cloth, flunkies in splendid 
liveries, and outriders. Had the ground not 
been so muddy it is possible that many of the 
merchants on foot would have fallen on their 
knees in humble gratitude that such an august 
being should consent to acknowledge the very 
existence of an East India Company. 

John alighted at the gate, where he found his 
father hot and agitated awaiting him. 

“ Have you seen Henry ? ” were the old man’s 
first words. 

Before John could reply a dashing cabriolet 
<drew up and Henry jumped down beside them. 
He was dressed in his most expensive suit, and 
followed the rtcent foshion by having his hair 
unpowdered. 

with John and Georgina leading*the way, the 
family party was ushered into the stand, where 
they were presented to her ladyship. A number 
of othpr slups’ husbands insisted on taking 
th^ I&nds and wishing the ship good fintune. 
u 
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Meaawlule • bnat btnd ww$ phyinf^ and from 
vnder tim ship came a tap, tap, as the shores 
arere knocked away. 

” £r, what is the name, Mr. Haddon ? ** her 
ladyship asked old Adams. 

“ DanaC, my lady,” he replied. “ Called after 
a classical lady who was impregnated by a shower 
of TOld. A pretty concdt, I think.” 

Her ladvsmp favoured him with a frigid smile 
and lookea stupidly at die j^t oaken stempost 
before her. Suddenly the foreman gave a signal, 
a bottle of wine was handed to the Countess and 
the band stopped playing.^ There was a moment 
of silence, then her ladyship cried : 

” I christen you Danai^* and smashed the 
bottle against the stem. 

As she did so a few blows of a maul were heard, 
then the great hull quivered slightly and began 
to move very slowly backwards. With gathering 
speed the ship sped down the greased ways, 
while the band played ” Rule Britannia ” fortiss- 
imo, guns were fired, an^ thousands cheered 
themselves hoarse. 

Flinging aude two sparkling plumes of water 
the Danai plunged into the river stern first 
and shot out into the stream until checked by 
stout cables. Numerous heavy fooats propelled 
by many oars shot alongside her to prewent her 
(tom dnfridlg helplessly. 

The Countess acoemted old Adams’s arm and 
headed a procession from the grandstand to the 
BMidd krfit, where a collation was prepared. The 
workmen who had swarmed over the eeefibldtgg 
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wit fiames qf the dups on die stocks clambered 
dnra with their families. So<m die yard was 
deserted except for a small knot of men in working 
clodies who stood on the empty slip round the 
mangled body of a comrade who had been 
crushed as he knocked away a shore to set the ship 
in motion. 

The mould loft, gay with flags hung round the 
walls, was crowded with guests. At the high 
table old Adams and die Countess presided over 
a company composed of the shipbuilders and their 
senior clerks, members of the ^urt of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company, a Lord 
of the Admiralty, members of the Marine 
Interest, Members of Parliament, nabobs and a 
miscellaneous collection of Captains in the Com- 
pany’s Maritime Service, officers of the Com- 
pany’s Indian Army, shareholders and the like, 
to the number of two hundred or so. Soon 
lobsters were being consumed, champagne corks 
were popping, and a roar of conversation filled 
the room. 

John, sitting at the high table near his father, 
was too dazed to pay much attention to the pratde 
of the lady he had taken in. He kept glancing 
over his shoulder at a curtain on the wall behind 
him. 

** Don’t you think so, Captain Adams ? ” 
the lady beside him. 
sure you are right, ma’am,” murmured 

John. 

“ I am so glad you agree,” cried the lady. 
” My hu^>aiid always says I am wrong.” 


enquired 

“lam 
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Jdin griiwed slflyj as though to establish a 
bond of sympathy, and stole anther look over his 
shoulder at ^ curtain. 

** And I always say that it is so important that 
the lower orders should be kept in thdr places," 
said the lady beside him. " Only the other day I 
read of a servant who had tried to rob her mistress 
and was very properly hanged. If any of my 
maids proved dishonest, I would summon a 
constable at once, would not you, Giptain 
Adams ? " 

" Inunediately," agreed John. 

" I think it is the worst xrime possible, con- 
sidering we feed and clothe the wretohes and pay 
them wages," added the lady. “ Have you ever 
known a servant steal anything, Captain Adams ?" 

** Once, ma’am," murmured John. ** I 
remember one case." 

“ I hope she was hanged." 

“ Transported, ma’am, transported," said John 
thoughtfully. 

. " It was much too good for her," decided the 
lady. 

" She was a mighty pretty wench," said John 
in a fiu'Hiway voice. " Sh^had brown hair and 
a ve^ fine skin." 

" Ha 1 The pretty ones are* alwap the 
worst," conunented the lady. " 1 woula never 
engage such a minx." 

At thu point the toastmaster roared fw silence 
and the hwth of the King was proposed by old 
Adams. After this the usual interminable 
^wedies began in praise of die sktpbuUders, the 
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owners, the ntm ship and, of course, the Honour- 
able East India Company. In the course of the 
round of toasts it fell to jfohn to arise and answer. 

“ Mr. Chairman, your ladyship, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began, “ it is with the greatest 
pleasure that I address you on this auspicious 
occasion in reply to the toast of my ship the 
Danai. She is a fine ship, ladies and gentlemen, 
the fact that she has been built by Dawkins and 
Sawbridge is sufficient warrant for the excellence 
of her construction, the sweetness of her lines, and 
the quality of the materials of which she is 
constructed.” 

There was a round of applause, and Messrs. 
Dawkins and Sawbridge simpered self-con- 
sciously, while their designer nervously fingered 
his neckcloth. ” I have been at this yard almost 
daily during her construction, and can state 
without fear of contradiction that she is the finest 
Indiaman for her size ever launched, and will I 
hope for many years be the brightest jewel in the 
Merchant Service ’ ’ " ’ ” 

foes, whose wretched 
air east of the Cape 
applause.) 

John stepped back from his place, and 
stationed himSelf beside the mysterious curtain. 

” Ladies and gentlemen, by the greatest good 
fortune I have secured the sendees of our sublime 
national artist Blenkinsop, from whose brush, 
equal m that of the noblest Dutch or Italian 
master, I have a magnificnlt portrait of the ship 
•a she will appear wl^ frilly ngged.” 
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Amidst clapping and cheers John flung back 
the curtain and revealed a very shiny oil-painting 
of a ship securely riveted in a cast-iron sea and 
pasnng what appeared to be an iceberg. 

** Mr. Chairman, your ladyship, ladies and 
gentlemen, the Dattai under all plain sail oflF the 
South Foreland outward bound with the wind at 
sou’ sou’ east flesh,” announced John with 
enormous pride. 

Everyone craned forward to get a glimpse of 
the masteipiece and express -his admiration. 

*' Mr. Chairman, your ladyship, ladies and 
gentlemen, 1 give you the toast of the originator 
of this magnificent ship. The artist, ladies and 

g entlemen, who conceived the fair curves of her 
ull and calculated the dimensions of her scant- 
lings. An artist, ladies and gentlemen, worthy 
to be reckoned the equal of the great Blenkinsop, 
whose sublime painting is before you. I allude, 
as it is unnecessary to state, to Mr. Crabb, the 
designer of the Danai. Mr. Crabb." 

In the buzz of conversation which followed the 
drinking the toast old Adams leant across to 
John. 

The damned painter swindled you, my boy,” . 
he whispered fiercely. ” He has only drawn the 
ship in one position instead of the usual three.” 

At last the festivities came to attend, and John, 
somewhat elevated by the chainpagne, Wnd 
himself in his coach bitoide his wife being jolted 
homewards. Geoigina was talking about some- 
dung, he did not know what, but he took no 
notice. He was still thinking of the launch. 
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** You are not attending,** snapped Georgina. 

“ Yes, I ^s,*’ answered Jonn by force of 
habit. “ I entirely agree with you.*’ 

“ Nonsense, I was not giving an opinion,** 
replied Georgina. I was giving a description.** 

“ A good launch,” murmured John. “ She 
took the water like a duck.” 

” That has no bearing on what I said,” 
remarked Georgina acidly. 

‘‘ The Lord Warden manned her yards ; 1 shall 
have to thank Williamson personally,” continued 
John. “ Her buttocks are magnificent.” 

“ You’re drunk 1 ” exclaimed Georgina. 
“ How disgusting 1 The very first time I met 
you you were in the same state. It’s outrageous 
that a man in your position should be so beastly.” 

“ Not at all,” protested John. “ I’m not 
at all drunk. I’m happy.” 

“ I suppose you were happy the first time we 
met.” 

“ No, I’m damned if I was,” exclaimed John. 
“ It was the dullest dinner I’ve ever attended. 
There was nothing to do except drink and listen 
to a pair of fools arguing about Julius Csesar.” 

‘‘ Indeed 1 ” cried Georgina. ” And so your 
high spirits burst out in a disgraceful scene in 
the hall whenshat wretched maid was being hauled 
ofiF to prison.” 

*' A pretty girl that,” mused John. 

“ 1 noticed you ogling her at dinner,” said 
Georgina tensely. “ But then I could not 
believe the worst of you. Although she has been 
transported I dare say you have found other 
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serrants to console you. 1 know very well this 
talk of going to BlackWall to see ^ur ship is 
nonsense. Mv friends have warned me frut all 
men are utterly unprincipled and will deceive 
the most lo^n^ wife who has presented them with 
pledges of their love. I have had a number of 
letters about your disgraceful behaviour in China, 
and how you used to support a wretched woman 
in Newgate. Do not attempt to deny it, Captain 
Adams. You are unmasked 1 " 

Having delivered herself of these words 
Georgina produced her handkerchief and sank 
back against the cushions.** 

** Letters, eh I " murmured John. 

“ Yes, letters signed ‘ Your Well Wisher,’ ” 
sobbed Georgina. “ I would not believe them 
at first until I had taken them to some friends, and 
my dear sister Amelia had persuaded me they are 
true.” 

” China,” said John thoughtfully. 

“ There is no need to repeat my words 
like a parrot even if you are ^nk,” snapped 
Geoimna. 

” Budge t ” shouted John, bringing his hafid 
down with a resounding slap on his Mee. 

” What ? ” demanded Georgina. ” You dare 
to say fudge ? ” 

” 1 said Budge and I meant it,” answered 
John. ” Yes, Budge, my former sorrnnt. He 
must ^ for another cruise in one of His Majesty’s 

’^Your former servant, indeed, then his inform- 
ation must be true,” cried Georgina in a high- 
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pitched wail. ** Oh 1 To think that 1 should 
be wedded to such a libertine. How provident 
that my dear father should not be alive to know of 
my shame. I wonder you have the assurance to 
sit there in a drunken stupor. I demand to know 
the woman you visit every day.” 

” I have told you before and will tell you again 
that I visit Blackwall every day,” answered John. 
“ If you have doubts you can ask the coachman 
or any of the hands about the dockyard. As for 
keeping a woman, why should I when I am 
married .? ” 

“ I don't believe you," sobbed Georgina. 

“ Very well, then, believe your friends and the 
excellent Budge,” retorted John angnly. “ I 
don't give a damn whether you believe me or not. 
If it comes to that I've only your word for it that 
Johnny is my son.” 

” Oh I ” wailed Georgina speechless. 

” Now I come to think of it I am not at all sure 
I trust your male friends,” continued John. 
“ Some of them have a nasty look about them, 
and I believe I've heard gossip . . . but then 1 
doh't listen to gossip.” 

. ” Do you dare suggest . . . ? ” asked 

Georgina in a choking voice. 

” I suggest nothing,” replied John shortly. 
“ I merely state that I have only your unsuppoc^ 
word. I don't know what it may be wmth. 
Because you believe anonymous letters and die 
scandal of prattling old women it does not follow 
diat I am so eredumus.” 

"You are completely drunk to make such 
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outrageous remarks,” cried Geoi]^iiuu ” To hint 
to a ladjr that her child b not legitimate I ’* 

” la It a sign of drunkenness to accuse your 
husiMnd of adultery ? ” asked John coldly. “ If 
not 1 fail to see that a counter-suggestion can be 
deemed proof. Either we are both drunk or 
both sober. If drunk, it does not matter what 
we say, if sober it is a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black in my opinion. Therefore, let us 
hear no more of this nonsense. I have been 
extremely lenient towards your absurd accusa- 
tions, and am willing to overlook them altogether 

P rovided I can rest assured there will be no more 
ysterical recriminations. If I am nagged again 
in this ridiculous fashion I shall be angry and take 
severe measures.” 

Georgina was too surprised at this counter- 
attack to be able to think of any adequate com- 
ment. The coach trundled on through the City 
of London and John sank back into reveries. 
He wished he had invited the incomparable 
Blenkinsop and commissioned that artist to paint 
the launch, so that he would always be able to 
recapture tiie scene. They drove tiie rest of the 
way home in silence. 

Once home John went at once to his study and 
pulled out the plans of the which he had 

already studied a himdred times. He was lost in 
admiration of the thin black lines on the broad 
paper when there was a timid tap at the door. 

” Come in,” called John mechanically. 
Georgina crept timidly into the room and 
Sidled up to John’s desk. 
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“ My dear, I'm sorry ..." she began. 

" Say no more," interrupted John. " The 
incident is closed. We will continue to live in 
peace and harmony, as we have before. No 
doubt there have bmn faults on both sides, but 
marriage is an affair of reasoned compromise. 
Would you care to come to Blackwall with me 
to-morrow and see the lower masts stepped ? " 

“ I should be delighted," answered Georgina. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Thb East Indiaman Danai lay anchored off 
Gravesend ready for her voyage to Madras and 
Calcutta. Her broad yellow side with its tier 
of red port lids and a black strake above her 
gleaming copper were reflected in the sluggish 
water as the flood swirled slowly in. Her yards, 
squared with mathemaacal precision, were 
manned by rows of sailors standing on them, 
while at each truck, over a hundred feet above the 
deck, a topman lanced. A boat was rowed 
swiftly from among the cluster of wherries along 
the shore, the oarsmen keeping a regular stroke 
in the naval manner. As she approached there 
wasa flash of flame ftom the Dattai and the report 
of a gun, then one by one other guns added to 
the pyramid of white smdce which rose lazily 
in the calm as the salute was fired. At the gang- 
way the boatswain solemnly piped as the boat 
shot alot^ide and Captain Adams came aboard* 
to take charge of his command. 

** Is the j^ot on board, Mr. Chiflinch ? he 
askbd the Chief Oflicer. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

" Inform him we will drop down with the first 
of the ebb.” 

“ Aye, aye, »r.” 

John gave a rapid bmjjfiarching glance round, 

s(0 
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and then descended to lus cabin, where he was 
met by his servant. 

“ There is a gentleman wishing to see you, 
sir.” 

** A passenger ? ** asked John. 

“ No, sir,’* answered the man. “ He says he 
has important private business with you." 

" Very well, send him aft." 

Although the captain's, John's cabin was by no 
means luxurious and the accommodation was some- 
what cramped by the presence of a twelve-pounder 
gun which was run out of the open port. The 
walls were only of canvas and could be rolled 
out of the way when clearing for action. How- 
ever, there was a cot, a desk, and room for chest 
and personal belongings. While he was seeing 
that all was properly stowed there was a t^ at 
the door and his servant announced Doctor Hill. 

What I Hill I I’m glad to see you 1 ” 
cried John, seizing the Doctor's hand. 

Hill, who looked miserable and a trifle shabby, 
returned the pressure. 

“ Adams, or rather sir, for God’s sake give me 
a passage to India," said Hill mournfully. “ My 
lim is blasted." 

" Sit down and have a drink," suggested John, 
and called his servant to bring wine and glasses. 

Hill sat down on John's chest and sorrowfully 
sipped the excellent madrira which was given him. 

*Why go to In^a?” asked John. "I 
thought you were settlmg down at D^" 

“1 did settle, 1 spesifall that I had settling," 
metimed the Doctor. "And now my life is 
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blasted. Would diat 1 bad stuck bf the Com- 
pany and never left the sea.'* 

“ I cannot mve you a berth, I already have a 
surgeon," said John. " But I can give you 
letters which will get you one by the next con- 


voy. 

" Let me serve as an unpaid assistant," begged 
Hill. " 1 can always find a position in India." 

" But why are you in such a hurry to go to 
India } " asked John. 

" So that I can forget *all about England," 
answered Hill. 

There was another tap bn the door and a mid- 
shipman poked his head in. 

“ The Chief Officer's compliments, sir, and 
there is a light air from the westward." 

" Thank you," replied John. " My com- 
pliments to the Chief Officer, and inform him 
that if the wind increases he will weigh and stem 
the last of the flood." 


" So you sail at once," said Hill, the moment 
the midshipman had gone. " I entreat you to 
take me." 

“ Have you got your dunnage aboard ? " 
asked John. 

" I have my scanty belongings in a tnmk on 
dedt." 

" Well, {or old times' sake I can't refuse you. 
Hill, but do let me Jcnow why you are in such a 
hur^ to go.'* 

llUl gave a hollow groan. 

" Very well, sir," he sighed. " You are saving 
me over a hundred pounds and giving me 
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chance of starting life anew, scTl suppose I mmt 
confess that I have been an utter fbw. The fut 
of the matter is my wife has run away." 

** Why ? ” askea Jolm. ** Did you beat her ? ” 

“ NO) . I did all I could to please her and 
improve her," protested Hill. " I corrected her 
errors of speech and vulgar accent. I supported 
your bastard and treated him as my own son. I 
did not even dog the child. Although I did not 
get many patients, and the ones 1 did seldom paid 
me, I managed to scrape along and give her a 
servant and occasional new clothes. We were 
married nearly a year ago." 

"Is it as long as that " exclaimed John. 
" Yes, I suppose it must be. This ship wasn’t 
built in a day." 

" At first she was anxious to please," continued 
the Doctor. " But as time went on she became 
impatient of my efforts to improve her. Of 
course, I never flattered myself she loved me, 
although I was madly in love with her. When 
she wanted anything I did my best to satisfy her, 
and always let her have her own way as fiur as it 
was in my power." 

" That was a mistake," said John. " You 
should have been gentle, yet firm as in dealing 
with a crew. •Why you ever married passes my 
understanding. You could have been fiur more 
comfortable if she had been your servant" 

" I married because I have not your ruthless 
selfishness," answered. Hill. " But I am vdlling 
to 137 aknxd in public places that I was wrong and 
you were right If anyone ever dares argue with 
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me I ehefi poiat tojrou as the shimn^ example of 
the man of the age who means to win his way to 
wealth, comfort and position, no matter whom he 
crushes on the road, and who remains a likeable 
enough fellow all the same.” 

Again the midshipman knocked at the door and 
entered the cabin. 

” The Chief Officcr*s compliments, sir, and 
there is wind enough now to stem the flood.” 

” My compliments to the Chief Officer, and 
desire him to bring the messenger to the capstan, 
cast off the yard-arm gaskets and have all ready 
for weighing and making all plain sail.” 

“ She left me for a smuggler,” continued the 
£)^or when the}' were again alone. ” A man 
worth thousands of pounds, but as rough and 
uncouth as a foremast hand.” 

John rose and reached for his hat. 

“ Well, we must get under way. Hill,” he said 
briskly, and then paused as though a sudden 
idea had occurred to him. ” Apropos, do you 
mind giving me the name of that smuggler ? 
1 might be able to do some good business with 
him as a sort of connection of his wife’s.” 


The End 




